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THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


THE necessity of more and better national defen- 
ces than we are supposed to possess at present has 
been the topic of popular discussion at the com- 
mencement of 1848. Thirty-three years of Euro- 
pean peace have been spent with few good results, 
when, now, the public are agitated with fears that 
they are not strong enough to prevent their neigh- 
bours from invading our land, killing our citizens, 
and stealing our goods. The people of this country 





are generally adverse to war, especially in Europe. 
An expedition into China, or a campaign on the 
Sutlej, are tolerable ; because very few of us yacht 
upon the Yellow River or pass the autumn habitually 
at Lahore ; but an interruption of our visiting rela- |, 
tions with Baden Baden, or our boating on the 
Rhine, would be barbarous. The people of some 
neighbouring nations, but especially France, have 
not the same reasons for keeping the peace. The 
press of Paris is virtually the press of Franco, In 
Britain the provinces are independent of the London 
press, with all its talent and appliances. Our pro- 
vincial press is more influential than the metropoli. 
tan. Peculiar districts, and peculiar classes in each 
district, have their respective organs ; and whenever 
they are adequately supported, there is little reliance 
shown by them on their London contemporaries. 
The centralization of France has ordered matters 
differently ; and it cannot be denied that French 
opinion is moved by the Parisian press, or that the 
Parisian press is in very bad hands. 

We neither question the talent nor the patriotism 
of the Parisian journalists, while we doubt their 
wisdom, which is a superior gift. They have to 
defend the doctrines of constitutionalism, and to 
represent liberal ideas on the Continent ; but they 
do their work strangely, by representing perfidious 
Albion as the Apollyion of nations, and the foe of 
mankind. 

There are provocatives administered on our part. 
The remembrances of the late war have not yet 
passed quite away amongst ourselves. There is a 


great, solid array of figures in our account of liabili- 
ties, likely to sustain the recollection for a few cen- 
The French have other wounds rankling. 
The conflict was altogether against them at sea; 
and finally they suffered by land. They abhor the 


name of Waterloo ; although, according to some of! 
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turies, 


their historians, they gained ther® a great victory. 
They dislike the Peninsular proceedings, because 
they were beaten, if not by the highest military 
genius, certainly by the ablest military tactician of 
the century—the commander who produced the 
greatest results with the smallest foree. The French 
are proud of military fame—perhaps they are 
slightly vain—and they waut to wipe away these 
spots, as they term them. That is a matter in 
which they cannot be obliged. They might as well 
expect to obliterate whatever honour attached from 
Jena and Austerlitz. The generation who fought 
\in the Peninsula, and who, as we verily believe, 
‘gained Waterloo, have gone and left but a few frag- 
‘ments behind. The men of the present day are not 
those who fought in 1810 to 1815, One half of our 
‘active men were not born then, and the other half 
were at school. Supposing, therefore, that a French 
army invaded England, advanced to London, gained 
a battle anywhere in Sussex, Kent, or Middlesex, 
and captured the metropolis; they would still be 
exactly where they are in the past volumes of 
history. The Peninsula and Belgium would remain, 
The men who beat them before are on their crutches, 
in their seniority, or their graves; and they would 
merely prove that we are degenerated sons of a for- 
midable ancestry, or that a great improvement has 
occurred on the opposite shores of the Channel. 

Mr. Cobden, in a recently-published letter, 





'|addressed to Mr. Sturge, asks, “‘ What statesman, 


or party, or newspaper, in that great constitutional 
and civilised nation”’—France is meant—* has 
latterly been advocating a war with England ¢”’ 
It is difficult to answer the question; on this prinei- 
ple: if one person inquires at another thus— 
‘*Sir, does the sun shine?” and he receives for 
answer—* Yes, the sun shines.” But not there- 
with satisfied, he puts in as his rejoinder—* Sir, 
‘demonstrate to me the shineing of the sun.” All 
that can be said, in the way of demonstration, is, 
“There, Sir, is the sun, and he shineth, giving 
light to all.” Even this satisfaction cannot always 
be afforded in a wintry day of mist or snow, 
There can be no doubt of the growing of the grass, 
It can be measured from March to May, and will 
yield so many inches. Nobody wants to have that 
demonstrated ; but if anybody should, by a 
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become sceptical on the point, we see not how evi-| 


dence could be plucked from the fields and laid on 
the judge’s table. One must take for granted the 
generally-received opinion, ‘‘ that the grass grows.” 


The newspapers of France are very unanimous in | 
their avowed detestation of this perfidious Albion. | 


We really do not believe them to hate us half so hard 
as they say. It is not improbable that they have 


been reared into the utterance of a song, as starlings | 


are taught to scold in a cage, without any discrimi- 


nation of the phrases used. Old ladies even do not. 


become offended with their parrots when they repeat 
a naughty word which they have learned from 
Sally the maid, or the charwoman ; and it would 
be ridiculous enough if nations should fight on 
account of hot words and spicy paragraphs, in use 


by the press. It cannot be denied, however, that if 


peace or war depended on the character of the 


Janguage applied to this country by the press of 


France, we shoul# be busy ere now in drillings, and 
exertions to mount cannon, store arsenals, and fit 
out war steamers, heavy frigates, and one hundred 
and twenty gun ships. 

Publie opinion in this country is opposed to war, 


and the third estate guides the fourthquite as muchas | 
itself is intluenced by the latter. In France, matters | 


are diiferently ordered. The quiet shopkeeper and 


tradesman read the denunciations of the periidious || 
british, and of their cruelties, wondering very much | 


what it is all for, and congratulating himself that 
the rascals pay their bills, but without any notion 
that he should personally aid in cutting their throats, 
or pay others for engaging in that transaction. 
Another class want to obliterate Waterloo, which 
they can do not more easily than they can obliterate 
Julius Cesar. But they are not to be guided by 
reason or chronology, and fume and foain to good 
purpose. ‘The interesting question in the matter is, 
** Whether the middie classes or the fools be strong- 
est {” <As vet, we fear that the fools have it, 
although the better class may be gaining on them. 
Fears regarding the strength of our national de- 
fences are not ef this, nor of last vear’s birth; they 
were expressed in various periodicals some time 
since ; they have even been more pointedly pressed 


in private communications, as we understand, to in- | 
fluential parties; and those communications have | 


led to the gradual increase of our national arma- 
ments, both naval and military. The comparative | 
condition of our eflective foree has certainly been 
often a topic of conversation amongst those whose 
thoughts go in advance of time by a few years 
Many intellectual men consider danger from the 
weakness of our military force altogether visionary. 
Others, we know, hold opinions so very diferent, 


that they have abstained from their publie ex- | 


pression; although there is little benefit to be 
derived from prudential silence; because, whiat- 
ever be the state of our defences, and our military 
position altogether, it must be perfectly well known 
to the military authorities in France, and other 
continental countries. We eannot keep secrets of |) 
that kind. We either have a suffieicnt military 
foree or we have not ; and foreicn oflicers are equally 
competent with military men at home to complete 
that estimate. They know what we can do, and 


‘they also know what we cannot accomplish, even 
although nobody in this country should think, write, 
or publish on the subject. The affair, therefore, 
may be fully examined at home, for there will be 
“nothing gained by imitating the ostrich. Several 
reasons exist for pursuing a eareful analysis and 
''examination of this subject. Our national defences 
are said to be too weak ; perhaps they may be too 
strong in one respect. We are advised to pay more 
money for “fighting men” and the ‘ material o° 
fighting,” but probably we should pay less. The 
House of Commons is requested to increase the sup- 
plies, when, perhaps, they should be reduced. The 
‘account amounts to a sum of seventeen millions, and 
an account of that extent should be rigidly examined, 
It may be also possible —and it is not improbable— 
that we are ill defended, while we pay enough to 
isecure better service. ‘The country may want a 
change of system, without an addition to the present 
| outlay. Naval and militar y men, who have formed 
-expeetancies on the warlike fervour of this year, 
1848, may find it end in a stern fit of economy, 
For all these reasons the public should not shrink 
from the serutiny to which they have been invited, 

There is a most respectable, and, in all —- benevo- 
lent institutions, a highly intluential class, who 
| oppose war at any time, for any purpose, under any 


i} 


cireumstances, ‘There is another class who oppose 
any war, they say, except a defensive contest. We 
|| separate the first from the second, because the first 

really mean something, and the second, we may say 

with all respeet, nothing—nothing more than every 

man says, or than Napoleon Bonaparte would have 
isail. ‘fhe principles of the first eass are plain. 
They will sutier wrong without resistance. On no 
ipretence whatever will they yr employ weapons of 
}wrath, From the soldier's b: ivonet and the police- 
jinan’s truncheon, they turn away with the same 
vabhorrenee. ‘They ean have nothing to say in the 


ipresent case, because their argument is not for or 
}against any comparative degree of physical force, 
|but against its use in any form. One regiment of 
guards break through thetr fixed theory as completely 
as the army of India. The unquestionable sincerity 
and amiability of their views join with the fact that 
all live in ultimate expectancy of their realization to 
ishield them from rough criticism ; and we have 
'|merely to argue the question on the ground that war 
jtor self-protection, after all moral appliances "> 
'|moral ineans of restraining an enemy have failed, 


‘llawful and to be vigorously prosecuted, 


' 
|| 
.|{ Oar statement atteets only the more numerous 
| 


class who hold that opinion. Letters written by the 
Duke of Wellington and the Earl of Ellesmere ; 
articles innumerable, and pamphlets from their num- 
ber unreadable, have tended to foster the existing 
excitement. The Earl of Ellesmere’s letter is @ 
| hopeless and spiritlessproduaction. The nobleEarl has 
jbeen ill. Ile has suffered, like many more indivi- 
(duals, from influenza and nervousness. He writes, 
|therefore, in a dark Nevember style. According to 
his opinion, fifty thousand Frenchmen can steal across 
‘the Channel on any evening, walk up to London, 
seize the bullion in the bank, levy a contribution, 
make themselve quite at home in Hyde Park; and— 








|we meant to complete the sentence by stating how 
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they would get home again, but the noble Earl does 
not go to that point in the history of the war of in- 
yasion. 

The return is necessarily a matter of some moment. 
The ablest generals provide always for the contin- 
geney ofaretreat. Bat the Earl of Ellesmere either | 
js not a tactician, or he contemplates the final subver- 
sion and conversion of England into a Freneh colony. | 
The fifty thousand are to dwell with us,if we will dwell | 
with them. If, however, they are to remain in London, | 
we shall receive the bullion again. They will all be’ 
able to spend money like princes, and they are likely | 
to learn the habit. Any hope of fighting fifty thou-| 
sand Frenchmen, according to the Earl of Ellesmere, 
The guards are counselled to 
” mareh in; 





js vain and delusive. 
march out of London as “the invincibles 
and for the rest, three howitzers, the noble Earl is 
eonvineed, will suftiee. Three pieces of artillery are 
annoying, but when opposed to six, the balance of 
destruction will be probably against them. In ex-| 
planation of these sentiments, the noble Earl savs, 
that he reflects not on the bravery of the cuards, but 
merely that, as a prudential step, they will be ordered 
to march out of town on the approach of Bugeaud, 
Joinville, Brothers, and Co., tothe old air, * O’cr 
the hills and far awa.” 

Assuredly there seems to be some strange mis- 
management, if the nation pays seventeen millions 
yearly for naval and military defences, and yet can- 
not defend the metropolis against fifty thousand men. 
Those intense alarmists—the Ellesmeres of the legis. 
lature and the press—say that we cannot bring 
together an army of ten or twenty thousand men. 
Our forees are scattered over the globe; they are 
broken into detached fragments, and isolated at 
outposts separated from each other by one thou- 
sand miles. Their statement may be perfectly true ; 
it is founded on arithmetic, and we believe is so 
far true as that we have no army at all equal to the 
armies’ cost. The grand misapprehension committed 
by the “ intense alurmists”’ is, that France, when so 
minded, can bring together fifty thousand men, w:th 
the necessary proportions of artillery and cavalry,with 
even a fortnight’s commissariat, and land them in 
Sussex with the ease, rapidity, and secvesy, that may 
accompany the debarkation of fifty kegs of foreigu 
brandy, which is not intended to pass through the 
custom house! This blunder would not be avowed ; 
but it is at the foundation of the argument, never- 
The railways from Paris to the coast 
might bring down fifty thousand men in five or six 
days, but not in five or six hours, by any means 
with which we are acquainted. The capabilities of 
the French railways are not likely to be better than 
our own ; and if any person will take a pencil and a 
slip of paper, he will have no difficulty in ascertain- 
ing that even by railway, a considerable time is 
requisite to transport fifty thousand soldiers, with all 
their storage; and not, be it observed, fifty thousand 
infantry, but an army of fifty thousand, with a due 
proportion of cavalry and artillery, inclusive of not, 
fewer than eight thousand horses. Even if one train 
carried one thousand men, and an hour was allowed 
to elapse between the despatch of each train, two 
days and two hours—giving night and day work—| 
would be occupied in transporting fifty thousand 


theless. 


soldiers from Paris to the coast. But we know 
that railway trains could not take this army at fifty 
trips. If we reckon horses, artillery, and stores, 
two hundred trains, or an average of 250 men to 
each, with all their stores, would travel slowly ; and 
if the men were all drawn from Paris to one point 





|There are two or three ceonditions 


conscientiously, we believe, by alarmists, 


lof embarkation on the coast, the movement, from 


its commencement at Paris, to its completion at 
liavre, Boulogne, or Calais, would oeeupy, under 
favourable circumstanees, an entire week. A 
train on a railway with fifteen hundred passengers 
is a tedious affair. We have seen thirty thousand 
persons conveyed on a short line of twenty-five miles 


‘|in the early part of a single day—in eight hours, 


. , women, and 
children,—many of the men without a cane, and 
this case 


— 


perhaps ; but they consisted of mer 


many of the women without a biseuit. 
| was absolutely dilierent from that of an army with 
stores, horses, and artillery. Yet it produced a state 
of confusion which would have tested military disci- 
pline to unravel, and in which the embarkation of 
an army of invasion never could have occurred. 
essentially 
necessary to the surprise which is dreaded, very 
lirst, 
there must have been no previous interruption of 
our amicable relations with France, because, 
when that interruption occurs, our Government 
and people will be busily engaged in prepara- 
tions ; and thus we shall have immediate information 
whenever the extraordinary movement of the garrison 
of Paris, towards the coast, commences; or we shall 


ihave been served with previous notice to be ready. 


Second, the success of a concealed attack could only be 
secured by the concentration of the entire expedition 





|cut up the detachments in detail. 
| necessary that no apparent preparations be in opera- 


at one point, to start from one port, and to arrive 
together in one place, at one time ; for otherwise a 
very small force on water and land may cripple or 
Third, it is also 


tion for days or weeks at the port of embarkation, 
i because the collection of any extraordinary naval 
armaments at any of the French ports would be to 
us an eliective note of preparation. 

| We suppose, now, that fifty thousand men under 
ithe conditions as to cavalry and artillery, which we 


‘| have named, are set down at that French port, which 


| may be found most suitable for embarkation on the 
| English expedition. Now, as formerly, Boulogne 
may be chosen ; and there the provisions necessary 
for a fortuight’s campaigning will require to be 
lcollected. The men caunot embark in half an hour ; 
|but ere they take that step in any form or time, 
they must obtain the means of conveyanee. 
Steamers would probably be adopted so far as 
they can be used; and we do not thfik that more 
than 500 men, with their equipments, could be 
conveniently stewed in one steamer. We have 
run a voyage much longer—four or five times 
the distance—with 1100 persons in the ship; but its 
state was inconvenient. Large transports readiby 
earry 500 men, on a long voyage, with equipments 
stowed away; but the voyage in this case is short, 
and must be rapidly done. That cireumstance does 
not give the advantage which is apparent at first. 
The distance being short, it may be supposed that 
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the men could be more closely packed. When, how- | 
ever, it is remembered that they must wear their 
equipments, and be ready to fight their way, on 

shore, in three or four hours, this advantage is 

nore than counterbalanced. Then the leaders must 

reckon on meeting one or two hostile ships, and a 

few armed steamers, light and rapid sea boats, 

which would cheat any convoy; and, outsailing 

heavy steamers, pour shot and shell amongst the 

crowds on the steam transports. They must caleu- 

late on the necessity of forcing the passage of the 

Channel; and five hundred men, with their equip- 

ments, are sufficient to place on each vessel, with 
that prospect before them, One hundred steamers 

are thus requisite for that service, and France has 

no more than one hundred in the world. The horses 

have yet to be transported ; and, without much prac- 

tical knowledge of these matters, we incline to the 

opinion that ninety steamers would be required for 

eight thousand horses, in whatever manner they were | 
packed. Certainly they could not be conveyed in a 

smaller number with artillery, unless the ships were 

fitted out for the service. We doubt if France could 

collect two hundred steamers of all descriptions, at 

any one point, even if time were given for prepara- 

tion, and there were no purpose to serve in secresy. 

When the steamers were collected, in what harbour 
would they receive their freight 4 We believe that 

the French channel harbours are tidal, and all of 
them incompetent to contain a steam fleet of this 
magnitude, with the convoy essentially necessary for 
their protection. It may be, however, assumed that 

all these difficulties are surmounted, A harbour suffi- 

ciently capacious has been prepared—the steamers 
have been built—the men are brought to the quayand 

the embarkation proceeds. A correspondent of the 
Times, under the signature of ‘A Queen’s Officer,” 
suggests that this large steam fleet cannot leave any 
French channel port during one tide. This isa dif- 

ficulty at once, if the object be to strike at the heart 

of our empire a sudden and unforeseen blow. It is 

quite probable, as the writer we have mentioned as- 

serts, that one hundred steamers could not leave a 
harbour in less than five hundred minutes —crowded 

as they would be necessarily in their berths—and no | 
tide serves for cight hours and twenty minutes. 

There is no tide on the French coast to float large 
steamers out of port for one-half of that time. The 
flotilla would therefore require to leave in three or 
four divisions; and the first two or three sections 
must anchor out of port, exposed to any attack 

directed against them; or the first division must 
run over aad land its men, without the hope or pos- 

sibility of support for eight or ten hours. The 
attack would therefore be made by ten or twelve 
thousand men, instead of fifty thousand; and of 
that number, how many could the second divi- 

sion expect, on their arrival, to mect free and 

alive ? 

We assume, as entirely undeniable, that no such 
expedition could be formed, and sail from France, 
without a warning of eight or ten days being afforded 
to all parts of England and Scotland ; and there is 
no difficulty in placing from twenty to thirty thou-. 
sand men, of the regular army, at any possible point 
of disembarkation, before a landing could take place ; | 
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prepared to dispute, as we think, most effectively, 
that first step of the tragedy. 

A sudden, and entirely unforseen attack, by fifty 
thousand armed men, is thus impossible. It is 
thoroughly useless to argue that point farther; and 
those who will tremble before the possibility of fifty 
thousand Frenchmen dropping from the clouds, or 
the Gorgon steamer, on a misty morning, walking 
into Threadneedle Street and the Bank for the 
bullion, turning down to the Tower for the Crown 
jewels, and sending off adetachment to Westminster 
to adjourn Parliament, must be advised to provide 
chloroform against theinroad, sprinkle the grass with 
this extract of Lethe, and set the invaders to sleep 
as they walk up to London. There might, however, 
be an invasion of our territory upon a large scale, 
deliberately planned, and accomplished with due 
notice. An excellent contemporary of ours—Fraser’s 
Moagazine—has narrated what we may have to 
fear, better, perhaps, than any other of the parties 
who have been engaged in sketching our dangers, 
We quote the passage, because the possible strength 
of the foe whom we may have to encounter is con- 
cisely described :— 


‘The preparations made by Napoleon for the invasion of 
England were, in fact, among the most extraordinary monu- 
ments of his genius. Steain will, however, now greatly sim- 
plify the means of execution. On the first rupture with this 
country, the experiment will be tried on a grand scale. 
Combined with two powerful diversions—one towards the 
Humber, and another in Ireland—100,000 French troops, 
landed on the coasts of Essex, Kent, or Sussex, will 
make a dash on London. From the centralised character of 
modern governments and institutions, the possession of an 
enemy’s capital is a decisive operation of war. Admitting 
thut our institutions and government are far less centralised 
than those of Frauee, our capital is the financis! centre of 
the universe: the etfect, therefore, on our credit, by the pre- 
sence ou our shores of an invading army, might produce, 
through our artificial and complicated state of society, a 
panic that would shake the social fabric to its very founda- 
tion. Neither from a people enervated by commerce, and ac- 





customed to view every question through the medium of their 
| material interests, could we expect the heroic sacrifice, the 
| generous self-levotion, that. would unhesitatingly immolate 
the capital on the altar of patriotism. Once masters of Lon- 
don, the enemy might dictate the most ignominious terms. 
| The independence of Irelanl—the cession of Gibraltar and 
| Malta—the dismemberment of our colonial empire—the de- 
«truction of our arsenals—the imposition of an enormous con- 
tribution for the expenses of the war—the reconstruction of 
(our government on a more democratic basis—terms, in fact, 
ithat would reduee Great Britain to the rank of a third-rate 
|power! To accomplish these designs, on the first outbreak 
of hostilities, France will assemble on her northern shores a 
ivast armament. ‘The plan of campaign, based on an accu- 
| rate knowledge of the moral, political, military, and financial 
| statistics of England— on the attachment of her population to 
their government and institutions—on a profound caleulauon 
of the olstacles and the resources of every kind that the in- 
vader will have to encounter, will be rapidly executed, and 
marked by all those powers of strategic combination which 
so distinguish the French staff. 
‘** The strength of the expeditionary force may be approxi- 
mately stated as follows :— 
13),000 infantry. 
15,000 cavalry. 
5,000 artillery. 


250 guns. 





150,000 men, 250 guns. 


A park of sieg> artillery, 190,000 stands of arms, ammuni- 
tion a a campaign, and One month's provisiun of biscuit, 
a&c. Ke, 

‘For the transport of this force 120 steamers would be 
required, capable of conveying two battalions each; each 
steamer to tow two vessels, specially constructed for the 
conveyance of the horses and artillery to cover the landing. 


“ The distribution, again, of this vast armament would be 
as follows :— 
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Left Wing. 
jrest. 
59,000 for 
Ireland. 
35 steamers.* 


Centre. 
Cherbourg and 
Boulogne. 
100,000 men to 
mareh on Lon ton, 
G) steamers. 


Right Wing. 
Between Calias 
and Dankirk. 
29,000) inen destined 
for the Humber. 
25 steamers. 
“For his projected invasion of this country, Napoleon 
had, in 1505, collected 22035 small eraft of various d: SCTIp- 
tions. The; 
wil simplify the means of transport. a 
“Based on an overweening contidenee in our maritime 
superiority, the great mass of tie population of these is'ands 
have accustomed themse'ves to ‘augh to scorn the bare idea 
of an invasion; nevertheless, mumcrous may be 
chavees which would militate against it, the highest naval 
authorities inthe country have pronounced the operation lo 
he perfectly practicable, It might be effected under cover ot 


n dense fox, or 


as 


hove statement will exhibit how greatly steam | 





the | 


a dark nieht, or after an action with the | 


French covering squadron, which might eblige the British, 


even if victorious, to run iuto port to refit; for such is the 
destructive power of modern artillery, that naval actions wiil 
henecforward be distinguished by more equal results than 
have hitherto marked their operation.”’ 


This is a long passage, but the probable dismem- | 
berment of the empire, or even the destruction of. 
London, being most important subjects, we reprint 


itn According to this arrangement, the Freneh have 
to get together and Iand 350,000 infantry, 15,000 
cavalry, and 5,00 artillery—implying, we presume, 
in addition to all the men, a body of 20,000. horses, 
This scheme would require long and careful prepara- 


tion. The French minister of war could not make 


up the foree and bring them to the coast on short. 


notice. The French minister of marine could not 
provide transports in less than twelve months of hard 
working. One hundred and twenty war steamers 
are required, and France has only one hundred, The 
construction of a war steamer is not the work of a 
day. 
constructing these twenty steamers in six months, 
Then there are two vessels to be specially built, and 
t» act as transports with each steamer. These two 
hundred and forty vessels require to be “ specially 
constructed,’ and that cannot be done with any 
shipbuilding force in France under twelve months. In 
a foot-note we are reminded that “the navy of France 
consists of 40 sail of the line, GO heavy frigates, 
4) brigs, 20 transports, and 100 war steamers, from 
800 to 150 horse power. ‘The maritime inscription 
numbers 130,000 men.” This enumeration is for- 
midable on paper, but would not look quite so fright- 
ful in the Channel, because that fleet ean never be 
collected there; and then, if it were eolleeted, it 
could not be manned. Nearly the entire ‘‘ maritime 
inscription” of France would be required to work 
this fleet, as the subsequent enumeration will show: 
10 Sail ofthe Line, say ........ 40,000 men. 
GO Heavy Frigates, ...c.cwswererree 40,000 ,, 





49 Brigs, ee Sle 
20 Transports, ........... ———_* oe 
100 War OURINOTE, caccensiensiaienn SECU ve 
20 Additional War Steamers,...... 2,400 ,, 
240 Specially Constructed Vessels,.. 4,800 ,, 


106,200 


A per centage may be taken from the number allotted 


to the heavy ships; but even if they were un‘ler. 


inanned, this fleet would require ninety thousand sea- 
men, Onthemaritime inseription of France, we susp: et 





France, we are certain, has not the means of 





* The navy of Franee is at 


Lhe maritime insemption numbers 150,000 men! 


present c mposed of 10 sail of 
the line, 60 heavy frigates, 60 corvettes, 49 brigs, 20 trans- 
ports, and 100 war-steamers, from 800 to 150 horse-power. | ‘ : Fig” 

| been the scene of their triumphs; and it is not ap 
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that there are many names of persons who cannot 
be rated as first-class There must be a 
considerable number always engaged in the foreign 
commerce of that country. There are French na- 
tional ships at Cochin China, Madagasear, and 
Tahiti. This fleet, therefore, could not be snanned, 
aud if manned, could not be concentrated in the 
Channel. A large portion of the effective force, and of 
the mereantile seamen, are inthe Mediterranean, and 
they would require to foree a way into the Channel 
through the gut of Gibraltar, which, while the rock is 
in the hands of'a British garrison, might be adanger- 
Lastly, all the ports of the Mediter- 
-all mereantile commerce 


seamen, 


ous operation. 





| 





ranean must be locked up 
must cease—every Frenchman who could be styled 
a sailor must be collected for this grand and des- 
perate cast; but in the meantime those unguarded 
Mediterranean ports would be bombarded, and the 
idle ships burned by an active and implacable foe. 
We have not referred to the facet which must be 
obvious to a easual reader, that one hundred and 
twenty steamers, with a couple of towed vessels 
* specially constructed ” for each, are absolutely in- 








capable of conveying the forces named; unless the 


_ 


| specially-constructed vessels are to be of an unw ieldy 


size, and caleulated to retard steamers in a very 
extraordinary degree, 

This armament, lialle to all the hin- 
drances we have already enumerated in the case of a 
smaller force, are to leave their ports of embarkation 
at one tide, or remain in divisions, at anchor, until 
every ship be hauled out, and then to make their 
way ina dense fog or adark night! This assumption 
by a seaman: for there is no 


immense 


has not been made 


i state of the atmosphere that a naval authority, with 


towed 


‘anxiously avoid than a dense fog, 


sixty steamers, aid two large and heavy vessels 
in the each steamer, would more 


The dense fog, 


wake oft 


or the dark night, would defeat) them without 
the aid of man. They would fall into irretrie- 
vable confusion and if they made our coast, 
ithe. forees could not land. The dense fog and 
the dark night ay be, therefore, put out ot 
eourt on an oceasion of this nature, The neees- 


‘sary preparations must have been fully known 
The expedition must sail on 
a bright day Irom every 
quarter, for weeks and months, the ships of Dritain 
have been ceongregating in the Channel, and even 
the mail packet service has been shortened to in- 
crease the strength of the defensive force. Every 
exposed point on the coast is crowned with batteries 
aud crowded by armed men, But the first great 
battle must be fought on the waters ; and the flag of 


\for many months. 


a long summer day. 


| England never waved over braver men than those 


| who would guard its honour in that dreadful struggle, 
The magnificence of the secne might uot be sur- 


| i. a . . 
‘|passed. The naval strength of two great nations, ap- 


proaching to their last mortal strife for mastery, 
/ would form in the narrow Channel one of the most 
‘imposing spectacles that men could witness. 

| Humanity would ercep, trembling from the sight, 
iback into the darkest nook of men’s hearts, aud 
i bitter passions would rule them for a time. The 
French are gallant foes, but the ocean has never 
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exaggerated calculation to suppose that the convoy 
of war ships would be kept well in hand by other 
vessels of similar weight and force. Defeat would 
be destruction to the expedition, but delay would 
almost equally insure its annihilation. Twenty 
heavy steamers, with a few guns on each, sweeping 
through and through the steam fleet and its towed 
ships, would utterly destroy them. ‘The French 
steamers mizht be well manned, but they would 
be deep in the water; and, dragging after them 
two specially-constructed vessels, weighed to the 
water's edge with the army, their horses and equip. 
ments, they could not make more than five miles an| 
hour, and they could not be fairly managed before | 
equally good steamers in the handling of « a 
good seamen, light, and working at their grcates 
speed. ‘This part of the strife would not be a battle 
—it would be a carnage—an immolation. The spe- 
cially constructed vessels would be sunk rapidly, with 
all whom they earried, not torn by the shot, but! 
erushed down in the water, absolutely beneath the | 
wheels of their rapid and fieree assailants. The 
issue of the sea battle between the ordinar v ships of | 

war would not be a matter, we believe, of great 
dubicty. The means of changing naval tactics is| 
freely ascribed to steaim power, and in this cxse, 
whatever advantage can be derived by sailing ves- 
sels from its assistance must count against France, 
because all her steam power would be oceupied in 
towing the transports, and, without cutting them off, 
the French steamers could not help heavy ships out 
of, or into, position, 








‘ 
| 





We do not refer to the contingency of this Channe] | 
fight being adverse to the British flect, only because 
that, even if our seamen were defeated on their 
own clement, for the first time, after having warning 
of the approaching struggle, yet they have lost all 
their energy, if the French flotilla would not be so 
shattered, and the loss of the French army so 
great, before that invasion, with the 
knowledge that equal forces were prepared to dis- 
pute every foot of ground, would be frantic madness. 
We have disposed, perhaps, not satisfactorily, of the | 
Jarge armament put on paper by our contemporary ; 
but it is obvious that the invasion foreseen by him 
must be the result of long and energetic preparation, 
to be met by equally encrgetie preparations here | 
and, therefore, is not the kind of thing that we are | 
told to fear. . 

The imagination of these alarmists destroys their 
reason, or puts it, for a time, in abeyanee. The 
same respectable authority already quoted discusses 
the probability of a general league for the subversion 
of ovr power, and the division of our empire, The 
great conspirators in this plot are Franee, Russia, 
and the United States. The terms of combination 
are Africa andthe Rhenish provinces to France ; 


evening, 











British North 
Cuba, to the United States ; Turkey 
js curious to observe the 
politicians to the 
originates another. We are 


blindness of speculative 


Sarmatia, according to this writer ; 
might be true, if, in his division of the 
confined his attention to our goods, The crror which 
destroys a prettily got up plot, is in his comprehend- 


America, the West India Colonies, and | 
to Russia, It} 


fact, that one political combination | 
to bear the doom of | 
and the theory || s 
spoil, he | 


ing the property of two other states, of considerable 
magnitude, in the division. , Not only the British 
empire, but the Turkish empire and Prussia, are to 
be allocated to the triumvirate. The three robbers 
of Poland confined their ambition to a territory lying 
within their own. ‘Their frontiers met, except for 
this intervening Poland. They combined to advance 
their boundaries over Polish territory, until they met 
and that kingdom was cbliterated from the politi- 
eal map of Europe. This new combination is far 


more gigantic. It embraces the four quarters 
of the globe. It reaches over Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. Seas intervene without stay- 


march. Kingdoms divide the afhanced 
but they reck not for kingdoms. Thirce 
may take leave to 


ing its 
spoilers, 
combine to destroy three, and we 
doubt whether the conspired against be not stronger 
than the conspirators. Take first the Rhenish pro- 
vinees ; and that is not the quarrel of Prussia alone, 
but of Germany. The power that touches the Khe- 
nish provinees tramples on German ground—and 
old feuds will stir the German heart to revenge more 
signally new wrongs, than if there were not a history 
of the last half century written; and if there had 
not been a Jena, an Austerlitz, a Wagram, and 
a Leipzic. That is the first counterstep in the plet. 

Cuba is Spanish property, and, though its value 
to Spain may not be great, yet its appropriation 
would hurt Spanish pride, and render a Trench 
ariny of observation essentially advisable below the 
Pyrenees. 

Egvpt belongs, by a slight thread, to Turkey, but 
the sentence against Turkey includes Egypt. There 
is no reason to suppose that the family who at pre- 
sent sway the destinies of Egy)t would permit its 
transmutation into a Freuch province without a 
struggle. The Turkish empire would therefore be 
combined against this aggression; aud Russia is 
not so powerful that even the hostility of Turkey 
can be easily met by the Czar. 

The British West India Islands and British Nerth 
America are to be the reward of the United States. 
A bitter jealousy of this country is sometimes ex- 
hibited by the republic of the West; and probably 
there are clements stirring amongst the population 
that would lead them to engage us singly ; but they 
have degencrated sadly, and forgetten their old de- 
little chivalric feeling amongst 
as to permit this unnatural combination. 
If they could join a conspiracy with Russia and 
France as their partners against England, then their 
fate would be well merited. And what would be 
that fate? The southern states illuminated by the 
wild fires of revenge; kindled by three millions of 
slaves seeking freedom through an agrarian war, 
and supported by a few Negro regiments from the 
West India Islands. The revenge of Mexico pour- 
ing over Texas, and the states in the south that have 
dealt to her the most fatal stabs. The western states 
swept down to the Ohio by the fragments of the 
Prairie tribes, still able to bring many thousand 
warriors upon the doomed frontier. ‘The northern 

tates torn by the excitement, the cost, and the risk 
of an equal combat ; ; for British North ‘Americs may 
believe itself too strong for annexation. The eom- 


scent, if there be so 
them, 





merce of the sea board exposed to the cost of a ruin- 
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ous insurance on all goods passed by sea; and the 
peaceable mercantile cities of the coast exposed to 
the danger of sudden and disastrous attacks. The 
United States could never be repaid by all the colo- 
nies held by us in or near America, for the cost of 
life and treasure, of time and character, and the 
risked ruin that this step would entail. 

Russia has annexed Poland ; and Austria, to pro- 


tect her Italian provinces, would join Prussia in reviv- | 


ing Poland, Therestoration of that kingdom would 


become a necessary part of the great war, and the || Jiohtly blustering habit that sometimes leads our 


step would be decisive, for the Russians, instead of 
sending out invading armies, might require to con- 
centrate forces to defend their capital. The Swedes 
and Danes are not contented with their gigantic 
neighbour, and both have wrongs to right; while 
Germany has not forgotten the Baltic provinces, and 
their population remember their German origin, 

The restoration of Poland is one of the movements 
rendered necessary, not more as a military than a 
political step, because we may doubt how far any | 
French government would find it advisable to con- 
tinue an alliance with Russia; whieh had for one 
condition the suppression of Poland, against the ex- | 
pressed desire of all Europe, excepting these two! 
allies. | 

There are strange dreams in some minds regard- 
ing Continental combinations and invasions. In an | 
* Essay on the Defence and Military System of Great 
Britain at Home and Abroad,” by Lieutenant Colonel | 
Faddy—apparently otherwise a very sensible and not | 





extravagant pamphlet—we find the following state- || 


In ent :-— 

‘* Seeing, then, that it cannot be their interest to attempt 
an invasion, we trust no ambitions sovereign will arise with 
sulcient power or influence to be enabled to form any coa- 
lition that could authorise him to imagine he would lave the 
sizutest probability of success. We can scarcely imagine 
that any single power would attempt it. The invader must, 
therefore, in the first instance, convinee his allies that they 
belli: then eon the negotiation for the 
humber of their contingent forces, and no doubt division of 
the spoil when ‘* pertidious Albion’’ shall be laid prostrate. 
We w ll, then, take for granted that the several railroads 
tuthe French coast have been coinpleted—that Russia will 
give 300,000, Prussia 200,000, Denmark and Sweden 
50,000, Austria 200,000, and France 300,000 men, for this 
grand enterprise—upwards of one million of men: what is 
the shortest space of time in which these arrangements could 
be com, leted, and the men brought down to the coast / 
twelve These porated 
Without 4 most extraordinary outlay ; and where, it may be 
ashed, are the funds? The transport of even the first divi 
sion, 00,000 men, by steam, as it certainly must be, would 
require a fleet, the very preparations for which would cause 
Us to licrease ours to an extent consid rably beyond thersn 
It is, th refore, not to» much to SUPPoOse that this mighiy 
would-be conqueror would Jose one-half in crossing. Yer, 
grant that he lands 100,000 men in the north, LOU Guu it 
Essex, 200,000 in Kent, 100,000 at Weymouth, how could 
we | ype to cope with these cnormous forees ¢ My repiy 
—Very easily. There are, I believe, about 25,00 1 000 
England and Ireland. During twelve 
1 have allowed tor this extraordinary effort of 
the enciny, we could easily colleet 100,000 regulars, 200, G00 
militia, 100, (00 army of reserve, 100,000 volunteer in- 
fantry, cava ry 50,009, (regulars and yeomaury inclusive), and 
Sievy on iaagse of 590.000. wich the re juts:te field batteries 
to support. Here, thea, we have equal numbers, if not 
Cxactly equal training ; we have, however, the advantage o 
weal knowledge ; and that an enciny will only possess the 
ground he stands on, iscertain. We shall be told, Tuis looks 
Well on paper; are we really to believe that in twelve months 


Have a ef yiuene 1e8 


months, at least. men cannot be ines 


ith ib tarnte im the 


months 





‘other interests, 
people to range themselves on our side. 


1] 


/community of nations, decidedly unpopular, 
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Government could raise and arm such a force as is here 
enumerated—as 1,000,000 of men? There cannot be a 
doubt of it; but let it be observed that wo have about 120 
regiments ef militia in Canada, from which several regiments 
would no doubt volunteer, which could be brought over by 


‘steam, as a great accession to our forces in this given time, 


and others could be recalled from our colonies.’’ 


It is just to say, that Lieutenant-Colonel Faddy 
does not consider a combination of this nature in 


‘any respect probable, and we should consider it 


extremely improbable. 


| and a 


i 


| Austria. 





i tria. 


out 


With the exception of a 


people to call themselves better than other people, 
natural reserve often mistaken for ** bad 
humour,” we are not, and ought not to be, in the 
‘There 
have been no quarrels between us and Prussia or 
We have even some family connexion 
with the great German confederation, and have done 
nothing, hitherto, calculated to destroy the claims 
of consanguinity and old relationship. Our conti- 
nental wars, with the slightest exceptions, have been 
invariably undertaken with Prussia for our ally. 
The sympathies of the Prussian people are more with 
this nation than probably with any other foreign 
state. Their greatest triumphs were achieved when 
the armies of both nations mingled in friendship. 
Their deliverance from a foreign yoke was aceom- 
plished partly by our aid. These memories sink into 
the heart of nations ; and Prussia, either in its court, 
its camps, or its people, has never shown ingratitude 
or hostility to Britain. 

Many years have passed, and generations have 
come and gone, since we have quarrelled with Aus- 

There are no feuds between us to be wiped 
in blood. There are no Waterloos to avenge. 


Vienna may be displeased with our presumed tutelage 


' » ‘ . 
does not extend out of the Court etrele. 


and guardianship of young Italy, but that feeling 
Austria has 
They lead her 
They re- 
member their eaptured and insulted capital; and 
they cannot altogether forget the souree from which 
they were enabled to continue a wasting war, until 


them. 


and feels 


their hussars encamped in victory around Paris, 


We should condemn ourselves, and pronounce our 


conduct execrable, if we argued, or supposed, or 
dreamed, in the willest visions, that all nations 


/ would combine to sweep us from the earth—combine, 





in some cases, against their most apparent interests, 
for Austria and russia very clearly require our aid 
to balance for them the menacing power of Russia 
on one direction, and the consolidated strength of 


France in another. 
Political combinations may be formed against this 


country, but the thought that Europe will arise to 


accomplish our overthrow, is the idle and monstrous 


dream of a disordered faney. 


‘The precise alterations in naval and military tae- 


tics, occasioned by the introduction of steam power, 
are not yet fully understood, but it will afford facili- 
ties for isolated and sudden attacks hitherto unknown 


in Muropean warfare. 


We do not observe any par- 


‘ticular reason to apprehend war with France at 


| 


|present. The Italian difficulties are not likely to 
involve us in trouble, and the French gove:nment 
could not oppose us on that q i¢sto:. 
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affair is settled, and M. Guizot must feel that, in the 
opinion of his countrymen, he was wrong. Spain 
remains. At any time the Spanish question may 
break the peace. Queen Isabella has been recently 
nervous, sickly, and prone to fits. Very recently her 
Majesty was active, “ roping,” and fond of hunting 
on horseback. But the Queen Dowager Christina 
has returned to Madrid, and her presence affeets her 
daughter's health. Sometimes at Madrid 
people have strange whisperings on that subject. 
Now, howev: r, that a national party seems to be 
forming up inearnest ; that Narvaez and Espartero 
hope to be friends, and their followers are disposed 
to unite, the Queen may live for many years, She 
may live, but she may die. 
sions of the Duchess Montpensier and her husband. 
Viscount Palmerston says that they are void by 


reason of the treaty of Utrecht, made and forgotten | 


many, many years ago. The written words remain, 


notwithstanding, and Viscount Palmerston says they | 


remain in force; while Louis Philippe and M, Guizot 
hold them to be obsolete. If Louis Philippe ever 
declares war against any considerable nation, it will 
be to goin a kingdom for one of his family. © Mean- 
while his hopes are blasted : Queen Isabella has no 
children; that is the fulfilment of his hepe: the 
Duchess Montpeusier is in the same position; that 
is the destruction of his expectations, He manages 
his campaigns for power and influcnee in the domestic 
circles, There aceomehewys impor- 
tanee than Field Mar-hals; ntlemen 
afford ho hope to the Nae This 
calamity reduces the value of the allianee, and eon- 
verts the Duke interest Im the 
Spanish throne into a tenure dependent on the lite 
of his Duchess, In tle event of both sisters dying 
without issue, the Conde Montemelon will be king, 
or an heir to the throne will be found in his family. 
In the meantime, he is heir-apparent after the 
Duchess Montpensier. France would not deem it 
advisable to fight for a crown, to be worn merely 
during a ricketty girl's lifetime. Great 
might not deem it necessary to fight in or 
prevent the Duke Montpensicr trom making 
May the Duchess have 
Louis 


diplomacy will be defeated in his own field, and a 


are of more 
but 
leon of 


’ 
these gv 


] Cace, 


Montpensiers 


Dritain 


lk r to 


a shadow for a few years. 
no children; because thus Philippe’s family 
compromise of a delicate and dangerous question 
may Le made, in providence to avert war, 

Our remarks on the 
be understood to lmply any approval, by us, of war 
with France, on account of the matrimonial quarrel, 
It is a Spanish question. Spaniards, therefore, 
should settle it. If the nation is coerce d by Franee 
to aceept a king or queen against 


Spanish qt stiom must not 


their will, and 
against treaties, the allies of Spain may then con 
sider their duty, bat, until then, that duty is to be 
silent. 

We may add, that the Froneh Chambers have 
One deputy asks 
The 


ir yrent publie works 


recently become singularly pacitie, 
for a reduction of 100,000 men in the army. 
Minister of Finance quotes th 
as guaranties for peace. Thos 
The suspicious eall then too ¢ 
are blinds. 


things are cheering. 


easy, 
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‘Then come the preten- | 
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inen who believe that France waits merely for the 
death of Louis Philippe, to become mischievous, 
There is some probability in the statement, from the 
chances of a disputed suecession, and the anxiety of 
the present dynasty to occupy the exciteable portion 
of their subjects in any pursuit whatever, rather than 
the examination of their own state and condition, 
Still the French cannot be very wild when an old 
man restrains them, and yet his death would depress 
all European funds more than that of any other living 
man. Such information as we have been able to col- 
lect does not relieve us altogether from anxiety on 
thataccount. Largeinvasions, inthe event of war, are 
not to be dreaded so much as the inroads of a few 
steamers. Tlie feats of Paul Jones might be more 
easily repeated now, We do not, for example, see 
any adequate protection to the port of Liverpool. 
At present there is no defence in the Firth of Forth 
against half-a-dozen of armed steamers, They 
might lay Edinburgh under contribution, by threat- 
ening to bombard Leith, without landing a man, 
There is no defenee whatever from the Thames 
reund the east, north, and west coast, to the Mer- 
except those natural defences belonging to 
towns placed on rivers. That seems to be the evil 
we may fear, in the event of war, and the danger to 
guard against. ‘To speak of reprisals is a very 
absurd way of mending matters, and to enact them is 
not profitable. The safest plan is to remove temp- 
tation, and render crime likely to be unsuccessful, 
in that case, probably enough, Franee may be- 
come excited—dynasties may rise or fall; Orleans 
and Dourbon struggle for the Crown—and 
(Republicanism may — strive to both 
claimants, but the struggles need not affect our posi- 
tion. Weean confine our eare and energy to our 
‘own business, and, in pursuing that course, there 
will be no apology for attacking our dominions, while 
a very slight expense would render any attack vision- 
cary and hopeless, 

The recent reduction of the periods for service in 
the army are intended to give a greater proportion 
of the population military training. The improve- 
ments made in the condition and circumstances of 
the military are devised with the view of rendering 
the more palatable to a superior class of 
men than it has been for some time. The legiti- 
mate increase of a steam marine is a prudent mea- 
sure, and we hear no objections urged against the 
increase of the artillery corps. 

The Duke of Wellington demands, in his letter, a 
militia foree of 150,000 men. With them he offers 
to secure the country against war, or a favourable 
from a contest on our own soil, We do not 
epprehend that this contest is probable, for the rea- 
sons we have stated; and yet we suppose that if 
war with a maritime power he ever again declared, 
there will be danger of isolated assaults on unpro- 
tected points. That seems to be the souree, and the 
lonly real source, of danger. Whatever measures can 
ibe requisite to sceure towns and crowded localities 
from visits of this nature will probably be adopted. 
|Early in the present month the views of the Cabi- 
net will be stated on the subject. Their plans will, 
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footing it may be placed. The militia has been an 
unpopular service. It is detested by the artizans, 
and not greatly relished by any party. And yet, 
in theory, a force of this nature is far more consti- 
tutional than a large regular army. It is more 
likely to promote and extend, than to oppose an) 
It should be the people's shield | 
against oppression of any kind. It never would be | 
employed in foreign invasion. It, therefore, never | 
conld excite the jealousy of other nations ; while it 
might maintain peace by making war a course 
attended with great certain loss and little proble- 
matical gain to any invader, 

We suspect, indeed, that the militia system was. 
made grievous by those who desired to render it, 
unpopular ; and when political parties ruling in the | 
state desire to fall back on the people for national | 
defence, they probably have a stronger reason than | 
may appear on the surface of affairs. 

A stronger reason they cannot have than the 
dread that an enemy may make isolated dashes at 
the coast, burn an arsenal, destroy the shipping in a 
harbour, or levy a money contribution from a town. | 
Deeds of that nature form the description of invasion | 
which we have to fear, and our Government have to | 
oppose. A systematic invasion, by a large army, , 
with the means of permanent occupation, although it | 
forms part of the calculations of the Duke of Wel-| 
lington, in his celebrated letter, is not the event 
that he seems desirous of opposing by an addition 
of 10,000 men to the army, and the enrolment of 
150,000 militia. The means in that case would be 
disproportioned to the end, His great object, appa- 
rently, is, to leave in each town the nucleus of a 





suppress freedom. 
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local force that would resist successfully a small 
attack; and that, being notoriously there, in the 
knowledge of friend and foe, would destroy any 
temptation to pursue this annoying mode of warfare. 

There is one reflection consequent on this move- 
ment respecting the means and material of war. We 
are entered on thethirty-third yearof European peace, 
During that long period, we must have expended 
four to five hundred millions sterling on the means 
of warfare. The opportunity of teaching peace and 
pacific opinions to all our neighbours has been open, 
and has been neglected. In that neglect the present 
movement and the future danger, whatever that 
may be, have their origin, One per cent., or one- 
half per cent., of the war outlay expended in teach- 
ing peace would, ere now, have rendered war impos- 
sible amongst European nations, Mr, Cobden ar- 
gues, that, in making progress with free-trade opin- 
ions, he and his friends have been raising a barrier 
against war. They, undoubtedly, have rendered war 
more difficult; but the barrier is principally on one 
side. When they teach European nations to adopt 
our present principles of trade, they will interpose 
an obstacle to war that even the most sanguinary 
will respect. Those who teach the propriety of 
peace, and the impropricty or wickedness of war, 
are in a similar position, They cannot secure peace 
by promulgating their opinions in one nation alone, 
Commerce can prosper only by consent of two or 
inore parties. Peace can exist and be maintained 
only by a similar coneurrenee, One state may 
destroy trade or kindle war, but one state alone can 





neither increase commercial, nor maintain pacific 
} . 
j relations, 


DR. CHALMERS’ HORAE BIBLICAE QUOTIDIANAE.—Vot. IT. 


THE first volume of Dr. Chalmers’ Horae Biblicac 
attracted more general attention than any work of 
a similar character that we remember. There has 
not, indeed, been any work published of a precisely 
similar character. The fame of the author, his 
death in very solemn eireumstanees shortly antece- 
dent to the publication of the volume, and the 
numbers who regarded him as their ecclesiastical 
leader—the still greater numbers who venerated him 
asone of the greatest men of the age in the Evan 
gelical churches—might have very readily secured for 
this work an extensive circulation, without, however, 
obtaining that weleome which it has received from all 
thepress. Thereare several reasons for the favour with 
Which the work has been received. It is first a book 
of sterling value ; second, a book that was wanted ; 
and, third, the notes are written in a free, frank, 
and candid spirit. We have observed, often with 
pain, a disposition on the part of commentators to 
run down certain Scripture characters, and paint 
them blacker than the Bible warrants. The error 
1s common, also, to preachers. Let us quote merely 
two persons mentioned in Scripture—Esau and 





Saul, They stand remarkably contrasted with 


| their rivals and relatives, Jacob and David. It 
(is surprising and painful to notice the 
ingenuity with which the memories of Esau and 
lof Saul are libelled ; and the nice endeavours made 
to polish over whatever loose points admit the pro- 
cess in the characters of Jacob and of David. Of the 
first, we are bound to say and feel that be was 
naturally a cunning, timid, deceitful man. This was 
his natural state, and his character, contrasted with 
the manly generosity of Esau’s bearing, was quite 
‘upamiable. The personal character of Esau is 
supposed to be deseribed in Seripture, where it is 
‘not improbable that the comparative fate, not of 
‘the brothers Esau and Jacob, but of the nations 
‘that sprung from them respectively, is con- 
trasted, Esau, very probably, and even his 
descendants, for a considerable period, retained a 
knowledge of the God of Isaac, His connexion with 
the daughters of the Canaanites, though reprobated 
by his parents, and caleulated to injure the religious 
principles in which he had been traincd, does not 
seem in itself to have been much more dangerous 
than the alliance of Jacob with the daughters of 
Laban—one of whom, and the one who would 
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exercise the highest influence over Jacob’s mind, 
actually stole her father’s idols, in the expectation, 
apparently, of some supernatural benefit from a 
power, that she could steal, abstract, and carry 
away. Weknow the final issue of Jacob’s charac- 
ter. He became, undoubtedly, an eminently re- 
ligious man, although often in hiin, as in all other 
men, the natural feelings of his heart re-appeared, 
asserting a temporary and baneful intluence. We, 
however, refer merely to the natural disposition and 
qualities of the brothers ; and on tiat comparison, s0 
far as we have the teaching of events to guide us, 
Esau is naturally the most estimable character. 
The contrast is equally great in the case of Saul 
and David. ‘The former, so far as we learn of him 
in Scripture, appears in many respects to have been 
an estimable and unfortunate man. If we might 
form any judgment of the father from the son, 
certainly a dangerous criterion, he would have credit 
for much amiability. ‘There was, however, in that 
respect a marked diflerence. Saul had a morbid 
jealousy of David’s fame and standing with the 
people, which Jonathan rose far above. Indeed, 
we know not in seriptural history, up to that period, 
a character more nearly perfect than that of Jona- 
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settlement?’ and for this object lays down a procedare of her own 
devising. The whole affair looks very strange and questionable to 
us, althongh good Matthew Henry makes the most of it. It is 
not very clear how she could disguise herself, so as to be unknown 
to Boaz till the end of the feast. The request of Ruth, in verse 
9, to wluch some would give an indelicate meaning, might be un. 
| derstood as a claim of marriage, and consequent application for it, 
In Deuteronomy xxii. 39, and xxvii. 20, to take or have unlawful 
eouverse With one’s father’s wife, is to uncover his father’s skirt— 

ithat skirt. the laving on of which implied marriage. Certain it 
is, that a real matfimonial right, second cnly to the immediate 

one, was involved in this transaction; and we know not but that 

the whole proceeding may have consisted with the respectable 

She left before there was so much light 
On reporting what 

had hapy ened to Naomi, she, with the sagacity of her age and sex 





: 
usages of Jewish society. 
' 


i lle a 
that one could identify another on meeting. 


or,as the Scotch would say, ‘like a gash old wife’—saw how 
the matter was working, and assured her more inexperienced kins. 
that the man would not be at rest ti’ h& had finished the 
thing that very day.” 


Wornnan 


The sons of Eli afford scope for some remarks 
that may be styled practical. Dr. Chalmers must 
have seen the evil which he deprecates in the family 
of more than one of hisfriends. We haveoften heard 
this remark, and often seen it realized, that popular 
and excellent clergymen have often very careless sons, 
The fault probably rests in some instances with defi- 
cient superintendence, in others with too great 





than. Saul, unquestionably, was guilty of many) 
acts of disobedience; and, with our light and 
teaching, his closing seene was an act of great | 
guilt; but in his conduct towards his fellow- | 
men, we hear of no deeds resembling, in any de- | 
gree, the extreme errors in David's conduct. iacued 
sins of the Psalmist, fearful as they were, are | 
forgiven, because he sought forgiveness with a 
broken and a humbled heart ; and that the greatest | 
sinner may not despair on account of the magnitude 
of his crimes. We should have expeeted from Dr. 
Chalmers a frank treatment of these topies, and we 
are not disappointed in that respect. One singu-' 
larity of the Dible is that its heroes are men. 
That forms one circumstantial evidence of its in- 
spiration. I’ven many of our commentators on 
scripture—exeellent men, moreover —if they had 
been commissioned to write a work to resemble | 
Scripture, and left to their own guidance, would | 
have, for obvious reasons, glossed over David's im- | 
purities—his crueltvy—his murder of Uriah, and, we 
may say, his frequent deceit and ingratitude. An) 
uninspired writer would have never asked the world. 
to sing the Psalms of David, and told them all his 
guilt, even in its da kest form. Oneor many writers, 
who desired to cheat the world into the belief of the 
authenticity of a forg ry, never would have ven- | 
tured on the bold exposure of one whom, never-| 
theless, they were to represent as belonging to| 
themselves— inspired on carth and secured in hea-| 
ven. 

This second volume extends the commentary to| 
the end of the book of Job; and the remarks on | 
that remarkable portion of IHloly Writ are very full | 
and valuable. The volume commences with Rath :| 
and the following passage is one of the finest ilus- 
trations of the colloquial stvle in which the subjects 
are treated that we have met. 


“Ruth ii.—- Naomi, who, with a woman's wiles, could spy the 
rise and progress of an affection that she wanted to improve for 


Ruth’s conifort, said to her—‘Shall I not seek for thee a good 





severity, 


, ©11-21.—The sons of Fli, as far as their haughty carriage 
to the people was concerned, reseinble strongly what may some- 
times be observed of the sons of popular mimisters, presuming on 
their father’s great acceptance and official dignity. But over and 
above this, Eli's children were disgraced by the grossest iniquities, 
all germinating from the root of ungodliness—for ‘they knew not 
the Lord” They violently and unjustly trenched on the people's 
part, and they profanely trenched on God’s part in the sacrifices 
that were offered. This was a conduct which scandalised all 
men; and ministers incur a grievous responsibility who thus make 
the service of the sanctuary a contempt and abhorrence to men. 

* 22-36. — What Eli was a 
good and indulgent old man; but he ought to have held the reins 
} 


th of his parental and official authority with a firmer hand, and 


} . + m . ' 
mam iesson to parents is here ! 


put down. though even a the expense of deprivation or severe 
punishment There was truth 
in the remonstrance of the man of God, that he honoured lis 


“OMS Atv ¢ (sod. 


lo his sous, Their boul eCnoritices 


We come next to a passage where the son is 
superior to the father, and that often happens in the 
world, 

“] Samuel xiii. 1-10.—There is here introduced, for the first 
time, one of the most attractive and interesting of our scriptural 
personages—-even Sauls son Jonathan. He appears first as a 
it afterwards in the licht of a faithful and affectionate 
friend, contrasting most advantageously with the harsh and repul- 


Warrior, by 


sive character of his father who, after a most promising outsel, 


soon begins to show himself. Saul proclaimed his will with 
calling together the people who had chosen him, and 
whose confidence in him was, probably, still unshaken. But it 
was 2 confidence which soon gave way on the approach and 


f } 
‘App irance of Ganger. 


it ithority, 


The Philistines were in sight, and in 


creat force, aud fear took hold upon Isracl. Saul, on this occasion, 


mace the first exhibition of his rashness and waywardness in— 

putting forth his hand to sacri- 
belonged to those of the tribe of 
Levi. This he dil in the absence of Samucl.” 


imself of the tribe of Benjamin 


fiee-—an office which exclusively 


A slight fragment of old politics, sufficient to give 
a fine mellow tinge to the character of the late emi- 
nent and estimable commentator, clung to him even 
to the end. It was a very fine conservatism, that 


tended very much like the wider views of other 
parties to seek the popular benefit as its aim and 
end ; but it led to such sentences as the following :— 
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DR. CHALMERS’ 





« 47.52.—Saul seems on the whole to have been a snecessful 
warrior, save at the last. thonuzh he does not seem to have subdued, 
bat only to have vexed his enemics—vet so as at least to deliver 


Israel out of the hands of their spoilers. 
“ He seems to have studied war, and made the preparations for 
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we also note the humiliating dependence of the monarch wpon the 
great Captain-general of his forces. Abner, in Sending messengers 
to David with the question, ‘Whose is the land ?* seems to intimate 
an acknowledgment of the lands being his, as the nghtful monarch 
of it—though apart from a Divine warrant, we do not see that 
David acted with perfect integrity in negotiating for the dethronal 





jt very mue ‘+h the business of his reign. We can here see the 
ve energy that acsoenpasia s the monarchical form of govern- 


evr nti 
. authority, di ing more for the forma- 


ment—Saul, by his sing 
tinea of a strong and well-appointed army than was done in the 
former loose and democratic state of Israel.” 

Republics have fr quently turned out the best 
disciplined and ap pointed armies. Rome, Carthage, 
and the Grecian republies, did better in that way 
than either Saul or David. In more recent times, 
the Swiss republics and the republic of France have 
done great matters in that way. 


States, at present, reckon their power well com- | 


pacted. 


There are two extracts, each in its separate way | 


illustrative of the candid estimate formed by Dr. 
Chalmers of Scripture characters. The first relates 
to David’s meeting with Abigail :— 

« 32-44.—David seems fully sensible of the moral danger which 
he had just escaped, and speaks of it with gratulation as well 


gratitude to Abigail, Nabal is the type of a class that still nt 


sists—of surly unsocial farmers, selfish, and sometimes drunken 
withal. His death exemplifies the precept of avenging not our- 
selves, for that vengeance is the Lord’s—sigually fulfilled on 1! 


present occa ion. There is &iso0 a eal of the primitive in Davi ls 


briv feourtship,and his conse jueut marriage with Abigail. Lt strongly | | 


exhibits the accommodating morality of 


; 


God—in that the man according to his own heart married two | 


wives, while his first wife, Michal, was still alive. 
ven meanwhile to another—though, coarsely enough, it appears 


} 


‘ | } } bay ] scftain tha aharar 
Huerwarus tiat she came bat k lo Day id, wud SUstamed the chara 


ss 


ter of his wife il second tune. 

The allusion to moderiu Nabalish farmers is rich. 
The next passage is the closing scence of Saul and 
Jonathan :— 


“1 Samuel xxxi.—Thius t 
of Saul. One’ 


ninates the dark and tragical history 


s heart bleeds for him. There were good sensibilities 


him, distempered as he was, ar t carried by the intluence of 
cae | ee ° oe ee . , } ‘ 
; niurbid jealousies and fears to feartul atrocities of conduct. i‘ 
con ~ . ' , , ote 
his delinquencies a il crimes were the result more of HNpULses an 


Bi verter ons than of aught of d liberate villany. iH 
uf 


on sivunt Cril Oo. where the Sores -wounded 


iin put an end to his own life, and with his own hand made o 


lead body to the wanton outrace of his enemies. -What a| 


degradation to Israel, to have t 
set forth in triumph fro i the wall of one of their own capture 


lolatrous Philistines ! 


towns, now in possession of the 1 J ibesh. 


} . » . P . . . 
vilead stands signalised now for the third time in Seripture | 
. | 


histor + | : ’ } ’ } p ° 
MASLUTY, ] here repairs the disyrace wh il hi ad fal] nD upou i 
Irom not juluing with the rest of Israel i; Wiping ol the mationai | 


scandal that had been inflicted by the tribe of Benjamin. Thei: 


present exploit was a hich act of gc 9h and honour. What 


a catastrophe for poor Jonathan—one of - most truly loveable 
f r . 4 4 
‘ ic Scripture characters! HH: d his life been v ree it might 
have told on the future history of the nation, and « lv not so 
‘ } 


as » arn 


mise with the designs of th it wise }’ rovidence which 
wit ude “ him from the scel Ny 


We subjoin one of several passages, in which 
the commentator expresses his regret that David's!) Jovy, which, while it made him the 
friendship for Jonathan was forgotten too much in 


his conduct towards the fainily of Saul: 


4 } ’ 1 ’ ‘ 
Phis long war between the two houses must hay 
} 


reign of Ish-bosheth, which lasted but two years, and partly 


acer some other government, as David's reien over Judah, is 
Hebron, was seven vears and a half, 


th | f 


Amnon, Alw dom, and Adousjah. 


And the United | 


that period suffered by | | 


But she Was | 


ie mangled relies of their monarch | 


e been partly 


tis remmerkable that, in the account here given of David's family, || 
his six sons had all diferent mothers. The most noted names ere 
We hase a specunen of 
coarse morality in the passage between Abmer and Ish-bosheth, where 


\l of Ish-bosheth: his demand, however, for his wife Michal, was a 
very fair one. her being fol. 
lowed by the weeping husband, and sent back on the stern command 
of Abner. 

We quote the remarks on David's death bed, 
principally from our desire to show the fair criticism 
with which the work abounds :— 


There is som thing picturesque 





“This is a \ ry pregnant passage, and mi rht give rise to many 
° rn 7 4! 41,° — = —s | ; 
observations. ‘The wa of all the eq sa truly empnatic, and 
| , y : TI » charer f } ¢ > Pew 1 
|| now proverbial expression. he charge, to be stron eminds 
! , 
1} one of the apostolhe direction, to quit us like men, and be strong, 
T iere CANDOL We ll be Li a thore Lmpre ye scene than that 
| , ’ 4 . } } 1 : 
li of Da y lis i s upon his death-bed, though it 
| 4 1 : ‘ if ° 
wants the mellowness and antiquarian | sat, tened as if bv 


| distance, through which we look on the death-he 1 of the patriarch 
| Jacob. David's chargce to Solomon is, in the first seutence of it, 
truly solemn and powerful. One feels interested by his reference 
| to the law of Moses— that law which, as appears in the Psahns, 
was the frequent study and meditation of this great monarch, 
| His fel denunciations on Joab and Shimei have often revolted me - 


’ 
‘ause T viewed them as the effusions of a aa 





hryt this wne Vy 


|| tive spirit. David may have uttered them as a prophet, and s 
| have pronounced on these his enemies the sentence of Goa 
'lagainst them. Or as a king, and so, for sound reasons of state, 
have warned Solomon of the me ity to rid himself of men 
| dangerous to th . eatth. T f he makes to the 
| wisdom of Solomon vives countenance to this idea, and the more 
li that Joab was so reeent!y involved in the quilt of rebellion. At 


the same time, his counterpart charce respecting Barzillai leads 


one to suspect that, as tl was p nal gratitude in this case, 
|i there n e been } ly he other Nor ean 
hi ery clearly a for his charge concerning Shimet, whieh 
seems a violation of Promise, if not in the letter, vet the spirit of 
it. This terminates the history of David—-a scriptaral magnate 


of the first order, and in whose person 


he Warrior, and Monarch, 
Psalmist, form an unrivalled combination.” 
We pass a loug and interesting period, from David 
Ahab. Now Ahab was a wicked k 


’ * 4) > 4 . ° : ' ai ; — 
| be LO doubt Ol titat. But it as th practice to exhpbit 


There Can 


him as blacker even than lis demerits, as they stand in 


the sight ol man. ihe error ls not Committed by Dr. 


: = ; 8 . 2 
t think that Ahab, with al 1s Wickedness, had 4 


| certain eptibiuty or fa v of t rament, wlich somewhat 
iserves to abate our imdivnat sjust | His riild tre ttment 
lof Elijal | ng compassion for DBen-hadad, may he 
|| quoted as instamees, 2... The prophet who rebuked Ahab was 
| idle coned | God What he uid to his Aybour vis in the 
word if words of the Lay | and he ma ] A,c¢ har! i* much of visible 


authority from the Lord as should have been recounised and 
respected by hus fell Ww, so that tie destruction of him by a low 


" aN l ive bees nar hteot s jit Prarie ni Upon his disubedie Nee, lis 


, , , 
vement to Ahab was no more a falsehood thap a parable is, It 


ind. like that of Nathan to David, if 


” 


is ot parable by metion : 


virtually concluded ina “ Thou art the man The heaviness or 


dejection of spirit which came upon Ahab, after the denunciation of 


the proj 
Ll hold , mito ne e heen the subject LE wtimof a resistless patho- 
lave of the 
him oceasionally under the sway of the better emotions 
| “| Kings, xxi, 1-16 
firmed, we think, by the exhilitions of him in this chapter. There 
is grape lo which he gave W iv. 1 hie re i* al aay wounded 

| pric e, tothe mortifying seuse of which he gave way in ceep and 

! t hel Ceject} there Leing within him no ecunteractive energy 
| b There wis no 





plet, presents another manifestation of his sus epliuilty, 


soret , alsa brought 


This view of Ahal’s character is con. 


’ 


} 


‘ whieh fo surmornt and get the hetter of if 
energy ot i the side of conser ¢ to vvercome his covetotsnens, and 
energy ou the side of daring and ayy toagive wiceednens, lo 

fof the affront whieh he had suffered, and enable 
But this energy which he wanted 


as little 
revenge h 

H ° , 

him to trample oa the offender. 
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was abundantly made up for by Jezebel. She got his consent to 
use his name for anything. In his passiveness he laid no obstacle 
in the way of the most enormous atrocities, though he had no 
aggressiveness for the perpetration of them. He only permitted, 
bat Jezebel perpetrated: it was she who wrote the letters, and 
sealed them, and sent them, and all to compass a most diabolical 
iniquity— in which, too, she succeeded, by the subornation of false 
witnesses—so that with unfaltering step, through the fourfold 
guilt of deceit, and perjury, and robbery, and murder, she got Ahab 
installed in full possession of the vineyard which his heart was set 
upon.” 

We pass from Israel to Persia—from Ahab to 
Ahasuerus—the first rendered more wicked than he 
might have been by his wife, who ruled him ; the 
second, too prone to rule his wives with harshness. 
We do not entirely agree with the passage regarding 
Queen Vashti :-— 


** Esther i. 10-22.—Vashti's refusal to show herself before the 
guests of the king is generally approven of by ladies, and may, in- 
deed, have proceeded from the recoil of a feminine delicacy from 
such an exhibition. , The references which can be 
made from this to the other Scriptures are not many, yet we may 
here notice the corroboration of Ezra for the seven princes or 
counsellors of Persia. . . . 3 . The contempt and the wrath 
which they alleged would be the coaseqnences of Vashti’s impunity, 


husbands. It was well, in these ages of despotie power, that 
Vashti did not fare worse for her disobedience——that, instead 
of a decree of perpetual separation against her, she was 
not strangled or brought to the scaffold. Whatever may be 
thought of the equity of her sentence, a good moral, at least, 
was founded on it—even that every man should bear rule in 
his own kouse—which is expressly a Divine, and not unfit for 
being made the subject of a human law. Amid the various opi- 
nions respecting the identification of the king, it is surely not un- 
important that an Ahasuercus is expressly so named, both in Ezra 
iv. 6, and Daniel ix. 1. 

“ Esther ii. 1-9.—Ahasuereus probably remembered Vashti with 
feelings of compunction, and as the immutability of Persian ordi- 
nances did not allow of her recall, the wise and politic counsellors 
recommended, as a diversion of the king’s mind, that measures 
should be taken to replace Vashti—-measures which were quite 
in keeping with the polygamy and the licentiousness of those 
times.” 

We have always considered, so far as the narrative 
states the circumstances of Vashti’s conduct, that she 
was a modest, deserving, but ill-used lady. A > man 
may, and should rule, his own house, doubtless, but he 
should not get drunk in it, and insist on exhibiting his 
wife to his boon companions. 
we fear, drank very greedily. 


Those Persian nobles. 


The only other passage we quote is from the comn- 
mentary on Job. 


“There seems much in this passage to countenance the belief 
of Job's faith in a future state. I should be inclined to regard 
* the set time’ as the day of resurrection. 

“ Then he will be revived, and answer at the call of the trumpet 





Know the dead aught of the living ? 


| from heaven. But though then there wil! be a returning kindness 
| on the part of God, now is the season of chastisement and darkness, 
_* Now thou showest Thyself strict to mark, and rigorous to punish, 
Thou carefully treasurest up the remembrance of my sins, instead 
of letting them go into forgetfulness, that they might no more he 
‘reckoned with.” And so he seems to revert from the contemplation 
‘of that hope which is beyond the grave, to the melancholy consi- 
deration of there being no hope in this life. And in ex. 
‘patiating on the sureness of man’s decay and death, he gives 
a striking description of the geological process by which even 
‘continents are wasted, and the firmest materials of nature at 
length give way. But as in the material so in the moral 
world—the present state in both will be succeeded by another, 
‘In the conclusion of the chapter he dwells more on the evanes- 
cence of the former than on the restoration of the latter. After 
death, and while under the power of it, man will neither know the 
| prosperity nor the misfortunes of those who succeed him—though 
‘in the last verse, while the decay of his bgdy in the sepulchre is 
obvious enough, there seems besides this to be somewhat like the 
dark intimation ofa surviving but painful consciousness.” 


Rather, to put 
that question more intelligibly, do translated spirits 


‘maintain an acquaintance with the vicissitudes of time ? 


We think so. 


to have seen the conduct of his brethren. 


The rich man in the parable is supposed 
Elias and 


were—contempt on the part of Wives, and wrath on the part of Moses talked ot the great events 10 be accomplished at 


Jerusalem. We are surrounded by a cloud of wituesses 
—the great in faith and love of former times. 

Two things will happen to many who read these 
volumes, and through the reading of them. They will 
first learn to love their author better; but, second, and 
better than that, they may be led to read and love the 
sible more. ‘The volumes form a likely instrumentality 
towards that last end. 

We have no doubt that, ultimately, these commen- 
taries will be published along with the text of Serip- 
ture ; and the blanks left unfinished by Dr. Chalmers, 
and which are, fortunately, not large, will be completed 
by some of his friends. 

It is singular that another of our best commentaries, 
Matthew Henry’s, was not finished, but left for comple- 
tion to others. 

Dr. Chalmers’ works, at least those parts now in 
course of publication, are not so much commentaries as 
conversations on the text of Seripture. 

There is a Very great interest attaching to the 


portion of Scripture comprehended in this volume, 
commencing with Ruth and terminating with Job; 


yet the subsequent portions have, in many respects, 


afforded greater seope for that rich vein of cheerfnl 
religion by which Dr. Chalmers was so largely dis- 


tinguished to mingle with his powerful genius, and 


write upon his pages thoughts on the great prin- 
ciples of our faith that will live in many other minds 





forever, 


PROTESTANTISM. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


(Continued from page 480, vol. 14.) 


II. Development, as applicable to Christianity, is]|have described him more briefly as a “ master 
a doctrine of the very days that are passing over| builder,” had my ear been able to endure a sentence 


our heads, and due to Mr. Newman, originally the| ending with two consecutive trochees, and each of 


ablest son of Puseyism, but now a powerful architect || those trochees ending with the same syllable er. 


of religious philosophy on his own account, I should 
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| Ah, reader! I would the gods had made thee rbyth- 
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mical, that thou mightest comprehend the thou- 
sandth part of my labours in the evasion of cacophon. 
Phil. has a general dislike to the Puseyites, though 
he is too learned to be ignorant, (as are often the 
Low-Chureh, or Evangelical, party in England,) 
that, in many of their supposed innovations, the 
Pusevites were really only restoring what the torpor 
of the eighteenth century had suffered to go into 
disuse. They were reforming the Church in the 
sense sometimes belonging to the particle re, viz., 
retroforming it, moulding it back into compliance 
with its original form and model. It is true that 
this effort for quickening the Church, and for adorn- 
ing her exterior service, moved under the impulse | 
of too undisguised a sympathy with Papal Rome. | 
But there is no great reasen to mind that in our age | 
and our country. 





Protestant zealotry may be safely | 
relied on in this island asa match for Popish bigotry. 
There will be no love lost between them—be assured 
of that—and justice will be done to both, though 
neither should do it to her rival; for philosophy, 
which has so long sought only amusement in either, 
isin these latter days of growing profundity applying 
herself steadily to the profound traths which dimly 
are descried lurking in both. It is these which Mr. 
Newman is likely to illuminate, and not the faded 
forms of an obsolete ceremonial that cannot now be 
restored effectually, were it even important that they 
should. Strange it is, however, that he should open 
his career by offering to Rome, as a mode of homage, | 
this doctrine of development, which is the direct, 
inversion of her own. Rome founds herself upon the | 
idea, that to her, by tradition and exclusive privilege, | 
was communicated, once for all, the whole truth from | 
the beginning. Mr. Newman lays his corner stone | 
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in the very opposite idea of a gradual development | 
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vainly in collecting the popular opinion); but, judg- 
ing by my own easual experience, I fancied that a 
considerable majority in the Church gave an inter- 
pretation to this Sacrament differing by much from 
that in the “Excursion.” Wordsworth was startled 
aud disturbed at hearing it whispered even before 
Helvellyn, who is old enough to keep a secret, that 
his divinity might possibly limp a little. I, on my 
part, was not sure that it did, but I feared so; and, 
as there was no chance that I should be murdered for 
speaking freely, (though the place was lonely, and 
the evening getting dusky,) I stood to my disagreeable 
communication with the courage of a martyr. The 
question between us being one of mere fact, (not 
what ought to be the doctrine, but what was the doe- 
trine of our Church at that time, ) there was no open- 
ing for any discussion ; and, on Wordsworth’'s sug- 
gestion, it was agreed to refer the point to his learned 
brother, Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, just then medi- 
tating a visit to his native lakes. That visit in a 
short time “ came off,” and then, without delay, our 
dispute ‘came on” for judgment. I had no bets 
upon the issue—one can’t bet with Wordsworth— 
and I don’t know that I should have ventured to 
back myself in a case of that nature. However, 
I felt a slight anxiety on the subject, which was 
very soon and kindly removed by Dr. Wordsworth’s 
deciding, “ sans phrase,” that I, the original mover 
of the strife, was wrong, wrong as wrong could be. 
To this decision I bowed at once, on a principle of 
courtesy. One ought always topresume a man right 
within his own profession, even if privately one should 
think him wrong. But I could not think that of 
Dr. Wordsworth. He was a D.D.; he was head of 
Trinity College, which has my entire permission to 


hold its head up amongst twenty and more colleges, 


given to Christianity by the motion of time, by expe-||as the leading one in Cambridge (provided it ean 
rience, by expanding occasions, and by the progress || obtain St. John's permission), ‘‘and which,” says 


of civilization. 
Let me tell a little aneedote. 


Is Newmanism likely to prosper?)| P/Ac/., “has done more than any other foundation in 
Twenty years ago, || Europe for the enlightenment of the werld, and for 


roaming one day (as I had so often the honour to do) || the overthrow of literary, philosophical, and religions 


with ourimmortal Wordsworth, I took the liberty of || superstitions.” 


telling him, at a point of our walk, where nobody 
could possibly overhear me, unless it were old Father | 
Helvellyn, that I feared his theological principles | 


I quarrel not with this bold asser- 


‘tion, remembering reverentially that Isaac Barrow, 
ithat Isaac Newton, that Richard Bentley belonged 
| to Trinity, but I wish to understand it. The total 


were not quite so sound as his friends would wish. || pretensions of the College can be known only to its 


They wanted répairing a little. But, what was 
worse, I did not see how they could be repaired in 
the particular case which prompted my remark, for 
in that place, to repair, or in any respect to alter, was 
to destroy. It was a passage in the “ Excursion,” 
where the Solitary had described the baptismal rite 
as washing away the taint of original sin, and, in 
fact, working the effect which is called technically 
regeneration, In the ‘“ Excursion” this view was 
advanced, not as the poet’s separate opinion, but as 
the avowed doctrine of the English Church, to which 
Church Wordsworth and myself yielded gladly a filial 
reverence, But was this the doctrine of the English | 
Church? That I doubted—not that I pretended to 
any sufficient means of valuing the preponderant 
opinion between two opinions in the Church ; a pro- 
cess far more difficult than is imagined by historians, 
always so ready to tell us fluently what “the nation” 
or “the people” thought upon a particular question, 





(whilst, in fact, a whoie life might be often spent 


members; and, therefore, P/i/. should have explained 
himself more fully. He can do so, for Jail, is cer- 
tainly a Trinity man. Ifthe police are in search of 
him, they'll certainly hear of him at Trinity. Sud- 
denly it strikes me as a dream, that Lord Bacon 
belonged to this College. Don't laugh at me, Phil., 
if I’m wrong, and still less (because then you'll laugh 
even more ferociously) if I happen to be right. 
Can one remember everything‘ Ah! the worlds 
of distracted facts that one ought to remember. 
Would to heaven that I remembered nothing at 
all, and had nothing to remember! This thing, 
however, I certainly do remember, that Milton was 
not of Trinity, nor Jeremy Taylor; so don’t think to 
hoax me there, my parent! Dr. Wordsworth was, or 
had been, an examining chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. If Lambeth could be at fault on such 
a question, then it’s of no use going to Newcastle 
for coals. Delphi, we all know, and Jupiter Am- 








mon had vanished. What other court of appeal 
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was known to man? So I submitted as cheerfully 
as if the learned Doctor, instead of kicking me out 
of court, had been handing me in. Yet, for all 
that, as I returned musing past Rydal water, [ could 
not help muttering to myself—Ay, now, what re- 
bellious thought was it that I muttered’ You 
fancy, reader, that perhaps I said, “ But yet, 
Doctor, in spite of your wig, I amin the right.” No; 
you're quite wrong; I said nothing of the sort. What 
I did mutter was this—‘“ The prevailing doctrine of 
the Church must be what Dr. Wordsworth says, | 
viz. that baptism is regeneration—he cannot be | 

| 





mistaken as to that—and I have been misled by 
the unfair proportion of Evangelical people, bishops, | 
and others, whom accident has thrown in my! 
way at Barley Wood (Hannah More's), These, 
doubtless, form a minority in the Chureh; and 
yet, from the strength of their opinions, from their 
being a moving party, as also from their being a 
growing party, I prophesy this issue, that many 
years will not pass before this very question, now 
slumbering, will rouse a feud within the English 
Church. There is a quarrel brewing. Such feuds, 


long after they are ripe for explosion, sometimes || 


slumber on, until aecident kindles them into flame.” | 
That accident was furnished by the tracts of the 
Pusevites, and since then, aceording to the word 
which I spoke on Rydal water, there has been open 
war raging upon this very point. 

At present, with even more certainty, I prophesy 
that mere necessity, a necessity arising out of con- | 
tinal collisions with sceptical philosophy, will, in| 
a few years, carry all churches enjoying a learned 
priesthood into the disputes connected with this 
doctrine of development. Pc, meantime, is no 
friend to that Newmanian Uoctrine ; and in sect. 
31, p. 66, he thus deseribes it :-—* According to | 
these writers ” (viz., the writers “who advocate the 
theory of developinent’’), ‘the | 
gradual development of religious truth, which ap- | 
pears to us” (us, meaning, I suppose, the Oldman- | 
nians,) “*to have been terminated by the final reve- | 
lation of the Gospel, has been going on ever since | 
the foundation of the Church, is going on still, and | 
must continue to advance. This theory presumes | 
that the Bible does not contain a full and final expo- 
sition of a complete system of religion ; that the 
Church has developed from the Scriptures true 
doctrines not explicitly contained therein,”’ &c. | 
ke, 

But, without meaning to undertake a defence of | 
Mr. Newman (whose book Iam as yet too slenderly | 
acquainted with), may I be allowed, at this point, | 
to intercept a fallacious view of that doctrine, as! 
though essentially it proclaimed some imperfec- | 
tion in Christianity. The imperfection is in us, | 
the Christians, not in Christianity. The im 
Phil, to the hasty reader is, 
Scriptures | 


progressive and 


pression given by 
that, according to 
inake a good beginning, to which we ourselves are 
continually adding—a solid foundation, on which | 
weourselves build the superstructure. Not so. In 
the course of a day or a year, the sun passesthrough 
a vast variety of positions, aspects, and correspond. | 
ing powers, in relation to ourselves. Daily and_| 


Newmanism, the 


annually he is developed to us—he rans a cycle of 


development. Yet, after all, this practical result 
does not argue any change or imperfection, growth 
or decay, inthe sun. ‘This great-orb is stationary 
as regards his place, and unchanging as regards his 
power. It is the subjeetive change in ourselves that 
projects itself into this endless succession of phantom 
changes in the object. Not otherwise on the scheme 
of development; the Christian theory and system 
are perfect from the beginning. — In itself, Chris. 
tianity changes not, neither waxing nor waning ; but 
the motions of time and the evolutions of experience 
coutinually uncover new parts of its stationary disk, 
The orb grows, so far as practically we are speaking 
\of our own benefit; but absolutely, as regards itself, 
the orb, eternally the same, has simply more or fewer 
lof its digits exposed. Christianity, perfect from 
‘the beginning, had a curtain over much of its 
disk, which Time and Social Progress are continu- 
ally withdrawing. This I say not as any delibe- 
rate judgment on development, but merely as a sus- 
pending, or ad i teriin idea, by way of barring too 
summary an interdict against the doctrine at this pre- 
‘mature stage, JPhil., however, hardens his face 
against Newmanandallhis works. Himand themhe 
defies ; and would consign, perhaps secretly, to the 
care of a well-known (not new, but) old gentleman, 
if only he had any faith in that old gentleman’s 
existence. On that point, he is a fixed infidel, and 
quotes with applause the answer of Robinson, the 
once celebrated Baptist clergyman, who being asked 
if he believed in the devil, replied, ‘Oh, no; J, for 
my part, believe in God—don't you ¢” 

Piil., therefore, as we have seen, in effect con- 
demns development. But, at p. 33, when as yet he 
is not thinking of Mr. Newman, he says, “ If know- 
ledge is progressive, the development of Christian 
doctrine must be progressive likewise.” I do not 
sec the must ; but L see the Newmanian cloven foot. 
| As to the must, knowledge is certainly progressive ; 

but the development of the multiplication table is 
‘not therefore progressive, nor of anything else that 
|is finished from the beginning. My reason, however, 
| for quoting the sentence is, because here we sud- 
denly detect //i/. in laying down the doctrine which 
in Mr. Newman he had regarded as heterodox. Phil. 
istaken red-hand, as the English law expresses it, 
crimson with the blood of his offente ; assuming, in 
| fact, an original imperfection quoad the scire, though 
| not quoad the esse; as to the “e rposition of the sys 
tem,” though not as to the “system” of Christianity. 
‘Mr. Newman, after all, asserts (L believe) only one 
mode of development as applicable to Christianity. 
| Phil. having broke the ice, may now be willing 
allow of two developments; whilst I, that am always 
for going to extremes, should be disposed to assert 
| three, viz :— 

First, The Philological development. 














And this 


jis a point on which I, PAs/o- Pil (or, as for brevity 


/you may call me, PAil- Phil.), shall, without wishing 
to do so, vex Phil, It’s shocking that one should 
ivex the author of one’s existence, which Pil. cer- 
tainly is in relation to me, when considered as Phil 
Phil, Still itis past all denial, that, to a certaia 
extent, the Scriptures must benefit, like any other 
;book, by an increasing accuracy and compass of 
learning in the exeyesis applied to them. But ifall 
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the world denied this, Phil., my parent, is the man | 
that cannot ; since he it is that relies upon Philolo- | 
gical knowledge as the one resource of Christian | 
philosophy in all cireumstances of ditheulty for any) 
of its interests, positive or negative. Philology, | 
aceording to Puil., isthe skeet-anchor of Christianity. | 
Already it isthe author of a Christianity more in| 
harmony with philosophy; and, as regards the future, 
Pail. it is that charges Philology with the whole 
service of divinity. Wherever anything, being right, 
needs to be defended—wherever anything, being 
amiss, needs to be improved—oh! what a life he 
will lead this poor Philology! Philology, with PAd/., || 
is the great benefactress for the past, and the sole || 
trustee for the future. Here, therefore, PAil. is caught | 
in a fix, habemus conftentem. Ue denounces develop- 
ment when dealing with the Newmanites; he relies | 
on it when vaunting the functions of Philology; and || 
the only evasion for Aim would be to distinguish abou! | 
the modes of development, were it not that, by in- 
sinuation, he has apparently denied all modes. ] 
Secondly, There is the Philosophie development, || 
from the reaction upon the Bible of advancing know- | 
ledge. This is a mode of development continually | 
going on, and reversing the steps of past human 
follies. In every age, man has imported his own 
erazes into the Bible, fancied that he saw them 
there, and then drawn sanctions to his wickedness | 
or absurdity from what were nothing else than 
fictions of his own. Thus did the Papists draw a) 
plenary justification of intolerance, or even of atro- 
cious persecution, from the evangelical ‘ Compe/ 
The right of unlimited coercion 
was read in these words, People, again, that were 
democratically given, or had a fancy for treason, 
heard a trumpet of insurrection in the words, ‘** To 
your tents, oh Israel!” But far beyond these in 
multitude were those that drew from the Bible the 
most extravagant claims for kings and rulers, “ Ke- 
bellion was as the sin of witcheraft.” This was a 
jewel of a text; it killed two birds with one stone. 
Broomsticks were proved out of it mostelearly, and also 
the atrocity of representative government. What a 
little text tocontainsomuch! Look into Algeron Syd- 
ney, or into Locke’s controversy with Sir Robert Fil 
mer’s* “ Patriarcha,” or into any books of those days 
on political principles, and it will be found that Serip- | 
ture was so used as to form an absolute bar against | 
human progress. All public benefits were, in the 
strictest sense of the word, precarious, as depending 
upon prayers and entreaties to those who had an 
interest in refusing them, All improvements wer 
eleemosynary ; for the initial step in all cases be- 
longed to the Crown. 
to govern wrong’’ was in those days what many a 
man would have died for—what many a man did 
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them to come in! 


‘ent logic. 


‘does she proe od ! 


| arises, 


iin man. 


‘The right divine of kings. 


die for ; and all in pure simplicity of heart—faith- | 


ful to the Bible, but to the Bible of misinterpretation. | 


They obeyed (often to their own ruin) an order which 
they had misread. Their sincerity, the disinterest- 
edness of their folly, is evident ; and in that degree 
is evident the opening for Scripture development. 





**Filmer’s Patriarcha.”—I mention the book as the an- 


tagorist, and not the man, because (according t> my im- 
| pets Sir Robert was deal when Locke was answering 





Nobody could better obey Scripture as they had 
understood it. Change in the obedience, there could 
be none for the better ; it demanded only that there 
should be a change in the interpretation, and that 
change would be what is meant by a development 
of Scripture. Two centuries of enormous progress 
in the relations between subjects and rulers have 
altered the whole reading. ‘ How readest thou ?”’ 
was the question of Christ himself; that is, in what 
meaning dost thou read the particular Seripture that 
applies tothiscase ¢ All the texts and all the cases 
remain at this hour just as they were for our an- 


‘eestors ; and our reverence for these texts is as ab- 


solute as theirs; but we, applying lights of experience 
which they had not, construe these texts by a differ- 
There now is development applied to the 
ible in one of its many strata—that stratum which 
connects itself most with civil polity. Again, what 
a developinent have we made of Christian trath! how 
dillerently do we now read our Bibles in relation to 
the poor tenants of dungeons that once were thought, 
sven by Christian nations, to have no rights at all! 
—in relation to “all prisoners and captives;” and 
in rclation to slaves! The New Testament had said 
nothing direct/y upon the question of slavery ; nay, 
by the misreader it was rather supposed iadérectly 
to countenance that institution. Lut mark—it is 
Mahommedanism, having little faith in its own laws, 
that dares not confide in its children for developing 
anything, but must tie them up for every contingency 
by the /etter of a rule. Christianity—how differently 
She throws herself broadly upon 
the pervading spirit which barns within her morals, 
‘“* Let them alone,” she says of nations ; “leave them 
to themselves. I have put a new law into their 


hearts; and if itis really there, and really cherished, 
that law will toll them—will develop tor them— 


what itis that they ought to do in every case as it 
when once its consequences are 
hended.”” No need, therefore, 
nent explicitly to forbid slavery; silently and implicitly 
it is forbidden in many passages of the New Testa- 
ment, and it is at war with the spirit of all. 


cou pre- 
for the New Testa- 


LDesides, 


'the religion which trusts to tormal and literal rules 


breaks down the very moment that a pew case arises 
not deseribed in the rules. Such a case is virtually 
unprovided for, if it does not answer to a cireum- 
stantial textual description ; whereas every case is 
provided for, as soon as its tendencies and its moral 


'relations are made known. by a religion that speaks 


through a spiritual organ to a spiritual apprehension 
Accordingly, we find that, whenever a new 
jmode of intoxication is introduced, not depend- 
‘ing upon grapes, the most devout Mussulmans 
\hold themselves absolved from the restraints of 
ithe Koran. And so it would have been with Chris- 
tians, if the New Testament had laid down litral 
prohibitions of slavery, or of the slave traffic. 
Thousands of variations would have been deve- 
loped by time which no letter of Scripture could 
have been comprehensive enough to reach. Were 
the domestic servants of Greece, the Sari (thetes), 
within the description 4 Were the serfs and the 
ascripti glebe of feudal Europe to be aecounted 
slaves? Or those amongst our own brothers and 
sisters, that within so short a period were born sub- 
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terraneously* in Scottish mines, or in the English 
collieries of Cumberland, and were supposed to be! 
ascripti metallo, sold by nature to the mine, and | 
indorsed upon its machinery for the whole term of 
their lives; in whom, therefore, it was a treason to 
see the light of upper day—would they, would these 
poor Scotch and English Pariahs, have stood within ] 
any Scriptural privilege if the New Testament had || 
legislated by name and letter for this case of ouloi | 
(slaves)? No attorney would have found them entitled | 
to plead the benefit of the Bible statute. Endless) 
are the variations of the conditions that new com- || 
binations of society would bring forward ; endless | 
would be the virtual restorations of slavery that | 
would take place under a Mahometan literality ; 
endless would be the defeats that such restorations 
must sustain under a Christianity relying on sand | 
letter, but on the spirit of God’s commandments, 
and that will understand no equivocations with the 
secret admonitions of the heart. Meantime, this 











OTESTANTISM. 


male tiger. Think, for instance, of that black. 
hearted reprobate, Cicero, the moralist. This moral 
knave, who wrote such beautiful Ethics, and was so 
wicked—who spoke so charmingly and acted s0 
horribly—mentions, with a petrifying coolness, that 
he knew of desolate old women in Rome who passed 
three days in suecession without tasting food. Did 
not the wretch, when thinking of this, leap up, and 
tumble down stairs in his anxiety to rush abroad 
and eall a public meeting for considering so dreadful 
acase? Not he; the man continued to strut about 
his library, in a huge toga as big as the Times news- 
paper, singing out, ‘ Oh, fortunatam natam me 
Consule Romam !” and he mentioned the fact at all 
only for the sake of Natural Philosophers ér of the 
curious in old women. Charity, even in that sense, 
had little existence—nay, as a duty, it had no place 


‘or rubric in human conceptions before Christianity, 


Thence came the first rudiments of all public relief 
to starving men and women; but the idea, the 
principle, was all that the Bible furnished, needed to 





sort of development, it may be objected, is not a 
light that Scripture throws out upon human life so | 


furnish, or could furnish. The practical arrange- 


much as a light that human life and its development | ments, the endless details for carrrying out this 
throw back upon Scripture. True; but then how was || Christian idea—these were furnished by man; and 


it possible that life and the human intellect should 
be carried forward to such developments ¢ Solely 
through the training which both had received under 
the discipline of Christian truth. Christianity utters | 
some truth widely applicable to society. This truth 
is caught up by some influential organ of social 
life—is expanded prodigiously by human experience, 
and, when travelling back as an illustrated or im- 
proved text to the Bible, is found to be made up, 
in all its details, of many human developments, Does 
that argue anything disparaging to Christianity, as) 
though she contributed little and man contributed 
much? On the contrary, man would have contributed 
nothing at all but for that nucleus by which Christi- 
anity started and moulded the principle. To give one 
instance—public charity, when did it commence ?— 
who first thought of it‘ Who first noticed hunger 
and cold as awful realities afflicting poor women and 
innocent children? Who first made a_ public 
provision to meet these evils ?—Constantine it was, 
the first Christian that sat upon a throne. Had, | 
then, rich Pagans before his time no charity—no 
pity ?—no money available for hopeless poverty ? | 
Not much—very little, I coneeive ; about so much | 
as Shakspere insinuates that there is of milk ina 








-_— - —_— 


® See, for some very interesting sketches of this Pariah 
popniation, the work (title I forget) of Mr. Bald, a Scottish 
engineer, well known and esteemed in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
He may be relied on. What he tells against Scotland is, 
violently against his own will, for he is intensely national, | 
of which I will give the reader one instance that may make 
him smile. Much of the rich, unctuous coal, from North- 
umberland and Durham, gives a deep ruddy light, verging 
to a blood-red, and certainly is rather sullen, on a winter 
evening, to the eve. On the other hand, the Scottish coel or 
most of it, being far poorer as to heat, throws out a very beau- 
tiful and animated scarlet blaze; upon which bint, Mr. | 
Bald, when patriotically distressed at not being able to deny 
the double power of the eastern English coal, suddenly, 





revivifies his Scottish beart that bad been chilled, perhaps, by | 


the Scottish coals in bis fire-grate, upon recurring to this 
picturesque difference in the two blazes—‘ Ah!” he says | 
fully, ‘‘ that Newcastle blaze is well enough for a ‘gloomy’ 


nglishman, but it wouldn't do at all for cheerful Scotland.” |, 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 4 


why not? This ease illustrates only one amongst 
innumerable modes of development applicable to the 
| Bible; and this power of development, in general, 
proves also one other thing of the last importance 
to prove, viz. the power of Christianity to work in 
cooperation with time and social progress ; to work 
variably according to the endless variations of time 
and place ; and that is the exact shibboleth of a true 
‘and spiritual religion—for, on reviewing the history 
of false reigions, and inguiring what it was that 
ruined them, rarely is it found that any of them 
iperished by external violence. Even the dreadfal 
(fury of the early Mahometan Sultans in India, 
‘before the house of Timour, failed to erush the 
monstrous idolatries of the Hindoos, All false re- 
ligions have perished by their own hollowness, under 
that searching trial applied by social life and its 
changes, which awaits every mode of religion, One 
after another they have sunk away, as by palsy, 
from new aspects of society and new necessities of 
man which they were not able to face. Commencing 
in one condition of society, in one set of feelings, and 
in one system of ideas, they sank uniformly under 
any great change in these elements, to which they 
had no natural power of accommodation. <A false 
religion furnished a key to one subordinate lock ; 
but a religion that is true will prove a master-key 
for all locks alike. ‘This transcendental principle, 
by which Christianity transfers herself so readily from 
climate to climate,* from century to century, from the 
Simplicity of shepherds to the utmost refinement of 
‘philosophers, carries with it a necessity, corresponde 
ing to such infinite flexibility of endless development. 








—_ 





| @ ** From climate to climate.’—Sagacious Mahometans 
have been often scandalised and troubled by the secret mis- 
giving that, after all, their Prophet must bave been an 
ignorant fellow. It is clear that the case of a cold climate had 
never occurred to him; and even a hot one had been com 
ceived most narrowly. Many of the Bedouin Arabs complaia 
of ablutions not adapted to their waterless condition. These 
evidences of oversigit would have been fatal to Islamism, 
had Islamism produced a high civilization. 
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THE TYNE. 
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It. 


BY SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, 


1 


Ovurmaking choice of the Tyne as our next subject 
of description arises from no attention to systematic | 
order ; neither is it the result of whim, but simply 
because it happens at this moment to be more con- 
yenient fur us to deal with it than with any other 
stream. Our courteous reader must not imagine, 
that we are about to pilfer a river from our southern | 
neighbours, and that we are going to describe the 
beauties of that which passes Newcastle, and which 
has so long been remarkable for the immense car- 
goes of black diamonds which it has exported from 
Shields, its well known sea-port. We cannot say | 
that the colour of its waters has been much im-_ 
proved by this traffic ; as it has imparted to them | 
no inconsiderable degree of tincture of the colour of 
the jewel for which it is famous. Were we disposed 
to bestow upon it a soubriquet calculated to distin- | 
guish it from our Scottish river, we should call it the | 
inky Tyne, whilst to that which meanders through | 
the rich agricultural scenes of East Lothian, we. 
should very properly apply the epithet of golden, | 
not only from the colour which the rich soil through | 
which it runs imparts to it, but from the abundance | 
of those golden harvests which are yielded on its. 
banks. We must honestly tell you, cher ami, that. 
we have naturally a strong affection for this river, 
arising from the circumstance that we first saw the | 
light of heaven within less than half a mile, as the | 
crow would fly, of its stream. | 

The Tyne has its origin from a small lake in 
Middleton-moor, in the parish of Borthwick, in Mid- | 
Lothian. One of the most interesting objects in its 
neighbourhood is the old castle of Cakemuir, which 
is still entire and inhabited. The most ancient part 
of it is a square tower which rises to the height of 
four stories, and is terminated by bold projecting 
battlements surrounding the roof. The date of its! 
erection is not known, but the immense thickness of | 
the walls and the style of its architecture would | 
seem to carry it back to a very early period. Be- | 
fore it was purchased by the present Mr. Mackay of 
Blackeastle, it appears to have been in the possession | 
ofthe Wauchopes of Cakemuir for at least 300 years. 
One of the apartments of the tower is called Queen | 
Mary’s room, she having occupied it after having 
eseaped, disguised in man’s apparel, from the castle, 
of Borthwick, when it was invested, in June 1567, | 
by Lord Hume and his confederates, and before she 
went to join her husband Bothwell at Dunbar. <As'| 
the surrounding lands form part of the lordship of 
Crichton, belonging at that time to Bothwell, the 
Wauchopes of Cakemuir then stood in the position 
of his vassals, and according to the custom of that 
age, were designed his servitours or servants. Near 
the castle of Cakemuir, there is a sycamore which 
Measures twenty-six and a half feet in circumference. 
The Tyne does not ran so near to that very 
interesting old ruin, Borthwick Castle, as another 


|agreeable variety to the whole. 


to the Esk, and therefore we shall leave that ancient 
place of strength for after notice, when we come to 


| describe that river; but it has its course through a 


wild pastoral valley, which, until these days of 
railway-making, was as retired as philosophic wan- 
derer or happy lovers could have desired to linger 
in. Now it isin the act of being bestrode by the 
enormous mounds and gigantic works of the Hawick 
railway, and consequently every thing like romance 
has been put to flight from its confines. We well 
remember its state when we first discovered it in 
the course of our youthful wanderings. The course 
of the stream arbitrarily straying from one side of 
the flat bottom to another, and again returning as 
it followed its devious windings through the deep 
alluvial soil of the valley, marked out by a few 
ragged alders and well-grown hollies here and there, 
and fringed with reeds and sedges, from which we 
often disturbed the lonely water-hen, or the little 
black ouzel, which, flitting before us, and alighting 
on some thin gravel bed, eyed us with curious jea- 
lousy ere he again pursued his flight. Little bosky 
thickets of hazel, blackthorn, and birch, showed 
themselves here and there, affording agreeable fea- 
tures in the scene ; and these were hung in greater 
abundance upon the steep banks by which it was on 
all sides enclosed, and from these some tall, clean- 
skinned young ashes shot up now and then, giving 
When the sunshine 
of a summer's day gladdened this simple little glen 
with its cheerful rays, and when the feathered in- 
habitants of these little sylvan retreats came forth 
to unite their melodious voices together, he who 
could have passed through it without having his 
feclings exalted above the mere things of this earth, 
must indeed have been held to be as one of the 
inanimate clods of the valley. It was not in such 
an inert state of mind as this that, some years ago, 
we had our last ramble through this glen; but then 





indeed we had with us a companion whose conver- 


| sation was enough to throw charms over the most 


| uninteresting scene in nature, and whose intellectual 
observation was caleulated to catch at and observe 
every, even the minutest of nature’s beauties, who 
saw all things with the poet's eye, and whose glow- 
ing language gave the brightest colouring to every 
thing we beheld. Oh, what a delightful day that 
was! We might, indeed, leave our reader to guess 
at the name of the highly-gifted individual to whom 
we are now alluding, and if we did so, we have little 
doubt in our own minds that he would fix upon it 
correctly. But why should we hesitate to say that 
our companion was Professor Wilson, whose society 
made this one of the most charming rambles we 
ever had in our lives? 

But of all times and seasons for visiting this simple 
valley in the mood of contemplation, none can be so 
happily chosen as a fine warm evening in the month 








stream which forms one of the principal tributaries 
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zon, fur then every bank and brake is lighted up 
with the most beautiful and minute illumination. 
This arises from the immense number of glow-worms 
that are bred among the thick herbage of the glen. 
Nothing can be more beautiful and interesting than 
to watch the progress of these tiny little toreh-bearers, 
and it is impossible for the fanciful mind to regard 
them without supposing that the gay and merry 
groupes of the fairy-folk are following in their wake. | 
It is worthy of remark, that as July is the month | 
during which these appearances are most brilliant, | 
they are likewise to be found throughout the month | 
of August, but disappearing towards the end of it, | 
they are not to be seen till next year. 





During the crispy days of winter when the breeze ] ! ’ 
of civil liberty, and of the free administration of jus- 


blew fresh against the cheek, gently invigorating | 
the whole man, how heart-inspiring it was to follow 
our friend Will Williamson when the hounds were 
threading the maze of the bottom in full ery after 
the fox, rousing every echo in succession as they swept 
along with their heads breast-high, the red coats seen 
flashing and sparkling through the thickets on either 
side, and all nature wearing an appearance of glad- 
some gaicty in unison with the sport. It was upon 
one of these oceasions that old Reynard being hard 
pressed doubled back, and taking his course down 
the glen, made for Crichton Castle, a magnificent 
massive ruin, which forms the grand feature in the 
landscape, as it rises from a projecting terreplein 
within about a hundred yards of the top of the bill 
on the right bank. At that time, we believe, the 
court-yard, which has since been encumbered by the 
fall of a large portion of a massive north-eastern 
tower, was free from ruins, and it may be conceived 
how animating was the effect of this being speedily 
filled with the pack of hounds and the whole field of | 
sportsmen. Never, we believe, during all the numer- 
ous assaults which it received in the time long gone 
by, when it was liable to be so frequently assailed by 
enemies, was there such a clamour heard within these 
walls, The old fox having cunningly dodged through | 








divers apartments and long passages, and thus excit- | 


ing the hounds to the top of their bent, at last found | 
his way into a small apartment in the second storey, 
where there was a loophole window communicating | 
directly beyond the outer wall. Out of this he| 
scrambled, and so down the wall to the ground, and | 
out at the same aperture poured the hounds close at | 
his brush ; but then, there being room for only one | 
hound at a time to pass through the aperture, they 
came down in one continued string, exactly like a 
waterfall, affording, perhaps, one of the most extra- 
ordinary spectacles that are to be found in the annals 
of fox-hunting. It may be easily conceived, however 
great old Reynard’s taste may have been for such 
matters, that he did not, upon this oceasion, indulge 
it by staying to gaze at this cataract of descending 
foes ; and by putting forth his best speed, he soon 
secured his safety by getting to ground in the neigh- 
bouring cover, 

The family of Crichton, to which this Castle owed 
its origin, played a distinguished part in the history 
of Scotland. John de Crichton had a charter of the 
barony of that name from Robert III. His son, Sir 
William de Crichton, appears to have been remark- 





able in this respect, that he rose into eminence from 


his political talents during an age when the rude. 
ness of the times afforded little distinction to any one 
except for warlike achievements. He early attended 
the court, being one of the persons despatched to 
congratulate James I, on his marriage ; and on the 
king’s return to Scotland, he became master of the 
royal household. Three years afterwards, he was 
one of the envoys sent to treat for the establishment 
of a perpetual peace with Erick, King of Denmark, 
and seems ever after to have been the personal 
favourite of his sovereign, and to have acted the part 
‘of a courtier and minister, with an address then very 
“unusual in Scotland. In justice to this statesman, 
|we ought to add, that to be the adherent of the 
crown during this period, was, in fact, te bé the friend 





‘tice. The people, as yet, did not exist as an order 
of the state, and the immediate oppressors of law and 
freedom were the band of aristocratic nobility, who 
set the laws and authority of the sovereign at equal 
defiance. 

After the murder of the King, the Queen fled with 
her son to place herself under the protection of Sir 
William Crichton, who then had the command of 
Edinburgh Castle; soon after which he was appointed 
Chancellor of the kingdom. Perhaps the greatest 
blot in his character was his share in the murder of 
the young Lord Douglas and his brother. Certain it 
‘is that a great jealousy had arisen of the increasing 
power of that family, which was not diminished by 
the imperious character of young Douglas himself; 
‘but the means taken for his destruction were treach- 
“erous and disgraceful in the extreme to all the actors 
‘in the tragedy, in which Crichton bore so prominent 
‘apart. The young Douglas and his brother having 
been, invited to Crichton Castle, were treated with 
great kindness and hospitality, so much as to lead 
them, without suspicion, to visit the Castle of Edin- 
burgh. There the mask was thrown off; they were 
'seized, and in spite of the entreaties of the young 
King, they were subjected to a mock trial, taken to 
‘the back court of the castle, and there executed ; 
their death giving origin to the rude distich which 


says— 





‘¢ Edinborough Castle, town, and tower, 
God grant you sink for sin, 
And that even for the black dinoure 
Earl Douglas gat therein.” 

The Douglases being aroused and enraged by 
this atrocity on the part of the Chancellor, attacked 
the Castle of Crichton, and dismantled it. We @ 
not use the word demolished, which some historians 
‘employ, as we consider this quite incompatible with 
‘its after condition. Crichton maintained great it 
fluence during the greater part of this reign, and was 
chosen to go to France to treat for the marriage of 
the King with Mary of Gueldres, in consequence of 
'which he was raised to the rank of Baron Crichtos 
He was afterwards present as one of the King’s pati 
‘in Stirling Castle, when the then Earl of Douglas 
| came thither, attended by Sir William Lauder 

Hatton, on the King’s invitation. James, afte 





having failed by his arguments to persuade the 
Earl of Douglas to break his league with the 
Earls of Ross and Crawfurd against his sovereig% 
stabbed him with bis dagger, when he was afte 
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wards dispatched by twenty-six wounds given him 
by the king’s adherents, and thrown out of the win- 
dow into a court-yard below. 

Crichton Castle remained in the hands of the 


yichtons till the grandson of the Chancellor 
jain ore ichto st his favo rj he 

Vi , Lord Crichton, lost his favour with t! 
ve, James IIl., wa vanished, and his lands 
Sing, J ITL., s banished 1 } land 
escheated; when it and some of his other domains 
were conferred by the King upon his favourite, Sir 





John Ramsay, with the title of Lord Bothwell. This! 





is the individual to whom we have elsewhere alluded || 


as having been the only one of the King’s favourites 
who was saved from the fury of Archibald Beli-the- 
Cat at Lauder Bridge. As he is one of our ancestors, | 
we may be excused for mentioning, that after being | 
compelled to lay down the title of Lord Bothwe ll, he 
retired into private life, and was the origin of the 
family of Ramsay of Balmain, which was afterwards | 
lineally represented by the celebrated Sir Andrew 
Ramsay, Lord Abbotshall, father-in-law of Lord | 
Fountainhall. On the death of James IIL, and! 
consequent disgrave of Ramsay, the Castle and lands 
of Crichton were conferred on Patrick Hepburn, 
third Lord Hales, who was created Earl of Bothwell. 
llis son, the second Earl of Bothwell, was killed at 
Ilodden, and is thus noticed in the English poet, 
Weber’s poem, called Flodden Field :— 
‘* But on the Scottish part rizht proud, 
The Earl of Bothwell then outbrast ; 
And stepping forth with stomach good, 
Into the enemy’s throng he thrast. 
‘And ‘Bothwell, Bothwell !’—eried bold, 
‘Vo cause his soldiers to ensue ; 
But there he catcht a weleome cold— 
‘The Englishmen straight down him threw. 
**Thas Haburn through his hardy heart— 
lis fatal fine ia conflict found ; 
Now, all this while, on either part, 
Were dealt full many a deadly wound.”’ 

His son Patrick, third Earl of Bothwell, to whom 
the Castle eame by descent, was the father of him 
so well known as the infamous Earl of Bothwell, 
from whoin the Castle was taken by the Lords of the 
Congregation, in consequence of his having robbed 
them of 4000 crowns, when on their way from Eng- 
land to their treasury, as a secret subsidy from 
Queen Elizabeth. It was at Crichton Castle Sir 
John Stewart, her natural brother, was married in 
the presence of his sister, Queen Mary. James VI. 
afterwards conferred Crichton on Francis Stewart, 
Earl of Bothwell, son of the Prior of Coldingham, 
who was a natural son of James V. This man after- 
wards conspired against the King, and was banished. 
Crichton Castle then fell into the hands of the’ 
Buccleuch family. Charles I. impolitically assigned | 
it to Francis Stewart, son of the banished Earl; thus | 
making enemies for himself of the powerful family of 
Buecleuch. The extravagance of Stewart soon 
caused his lands to fall into the hands of creditors. 
It was from his son, who was afterwards a common 
trooper, and who fought at Bothwell Bridge, that 
Sir Walter Scott took his character of Bothwell in| 
his novel of Old Mortality. After passing through | 
4 variety of hands, Crichton Castle was purchased 
by Alexander Callendar, Esq., of Prestonhall, from 
whom it came into the possession of Mr. Callendar, 
the present proprietor. 
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Like most other Scottish castles, that of Crichton 
has been built at various periods; the most ancient 
part is a comparatively slender structure, resembling 
a peal tower, which now occupies the north-western 
angle of the building. This was probably tho 
stronghold of the Crichtons, before their family was 
raised to the eminence it acquired in the days of Sir 
William Crichton, the Chancellor. Then it was 
that the building, partaking of the prosperity which 
attended the family, grew to its present extent. It 
forms a large and formidab!e-lookin uadrangle, 
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the external appearance of which shows that it was 
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|;}more adapted for resisting the tide of war than for 


pleasing by the beauty of its architecture. But the 
buildings facing the court-yard within display a 
on the north side embrace a hall of magnificent pro 
portions, and this was approached by a stair of great 
grandeur, the soffits of which have been ornamented 
with cordage and rosettes carved in freestone, The 
front of this part of the building rises over a beauti- 
ful piazza, supported by Gothie columns, where 
various coats of arms are found in fine preservation. 
The pillars themselves have their capitals riehly 
decorated with anchors entwined with cables ; a style 
of ornament which would lead us to infer that this 
part of the building may belong to the time of the 
Earls of Bothwell, who were Hich-Admirals of 


| Scotland, and the work may thus be assigned to the 


| 
| 
| 


| the fall of ruins. 








splendour of Earl Patrick, who was so well known 
for his taste for magnificence. Above the columns 
the stones of the whole face of the wall are cut into 
diamond facets, giving toit the richest possible appear- 
ance, and which is not, as we are at present aware, 
or can recollect, to be found in any other ancient 
Scottish building ; and when the whole was in a stato 
of perfect preservation, it must have had a most strik- 
ing effect. Thekitchen, the sizeof which is appropriate 
totheimportanceof the building, is inthe north-eastern 
angle of the castle, and is now much obstracted by 
A large stone chimney in one of 
the apartments is generally noticed by those who 


‘| have deseribed the castle as being extremely curious, 


from its lintel being compos “lof three stones inge= 
nious!y dove-tailed into one another. But this mode 
of construction is by no means singular, the same 
being tobe found in the Castle of Dunnottar and 
other old Seottish buildings. The dungeon, which 
forms an essential part of all old castles, and which, 


from its Moorish origin, is called the Massiemore, is 


here of great capacity, and is descended into, like all 
other places of confinement, by a trap-door in the 
arch. Sir Walter Scott tells us that “ in Scotland, 
formerly, as still in some parts of Greece, the great 
chieftains required, as an acknowledgment of their 
authority, that those who passed through their lands 
should repair to their castle, to explain the purpose 
of their journey, and receive the hospitality suited 
to their rank. To neglect this was held disecourtesy 
in the great, and insolence in the inferior traveller ; 
and so strictly was the ctiquette insisted on by some 
feudal lords, that the Lord Oliphant is said to have 
planted guns at his castle of Newtyle in Angus, so 
as to command the high road, and compel all restive 
passengers to do this act of homage. It chanced 
when such ideas were predominant, that the Lord 
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of Crichton Castle received intelligence that a 
southern chieftain of high rank, some say Scott of 
Buccleuch, was to pass his dwelling on his return 
from court. The Lord Crichton made great pre- 
paration to banquct his expected guest, who, never- 
theless, rode past the castle without paying the 
expected visit. In his first burst of indignation, 
the Baron pursued the discourteous traveller with a 
body of horse, made him prisoner, and confined him 
in the dungeon, while he himsclf and his vassals 
feasted upon the good cheer which had been pro- 
vided. With the morning, however, came reflection, 
and anxiety for the desperate feud which impended, 
as the necessary consequence of his rough proceed- 
ing. It is said, that by way of amende honorable, 
the Baron, upon the second day, placed his compelled 
guest in his seat of honour in the hall, while he him- 
self retired into his own dungeon, and thus did at once 
penance for his rashness, satisfied the honour of the 
stranger chief, and put a stop to the feud which must 
otherwise have taken place between them.” We beg 
to remind our courteous reader, that we have al- 
ready mentioned another instance of this custom in 
the earlier part of our description of the Tweed, as 
exemplified by Sir James Tweedie of Drumelzier. 
It is our belief that there may have been an outer 
wall of defence belonging to the castle, either em- 
bracing the chapel, or perhapsleaving it immediately 
without the external court-yard so formed by it. 

As viewed under its present circumstances, one 
can form no notion of what Crichton Castle was in 
the olden time of its glory. It now presents four 
strong war-constructed fronts, having few points of 
interest about them, and it stands upon a bare pro- 
minence overhanging the glen, like a solitary 
sentinel, being devoid of any very picturesque 
features in its vicinity. The neighbouring gun- 
powder mills at Gore Bridge have devoured even 
the smallest bushes on the banks in the shape of 
charcoal for their manufacture. Fancy might thus 
curiously imagine it possible that the bough, which 
had supported the downy nest of the callow young- 
lings of some songster of the grove, may have been 
converted into an explosive powder which might 
deprive the wife of her husband, and make orphans 
of her children. When the whole glen and its 
neighbouring country were covered with wood, 
and as we may judge from the nature of the soil, 
chiefly of oak, it must have borne a very different 
appearance. We know that even the whole face 
of the distant Lammermoors must have been covered 
with timber, and that the country was filled with 
animals of chace of all kinds. This we know from 
the circumstance that there still exists, on the slope 
of the hills, a curious little ruin called, in the 
language of the country, Fala Luggie, from the 
circumstance of its strong resemblance to one of 
those wooden ale-stoups, which are vulgarly called 
by that appeliction. This was a hunting box be- 
longing to the members of the royal house of Stuart ; 
and when we come to look at its extremely pitiful 
dimensions, we are astonished to think that a royal 
personage could have even turned himself in its 
apartments, far less lodged there during the whole 

But Crichton Castle, when frowning over 





its extensive forests, must have had a very grand 





effect. It stands about ten miles from Edinburgh; 
and in those days, we doubt not that its lord, at the 
head of his gallant cortege, might have travelled to 
the very gates of the city under the shade of its 
trees, 

The public interest in this castle has been much 
increased by the circumstance of Sir Walter Scott 
finding it convenient to bring his hero, Marmion, 
thither from Gifford, and to detain him there for 
two days. We hold the description of his evenin 
walk with Sir David Lindsay on the battlements, 


\during the second night of his visit, and especially 


the account given to him by the Lion of the strange 
supernatural appearance which manifeseyl itself to 
the king in the church at Linlithgow, to be very 
picturesquely told. 


% 
‘* At length up that wild dale they wind, 
Where Crichtoun Castle crowns the bank ; 
For there the Lion’s eare assigned 
A lodging mect for Marmion’s rank, 
That castle rises on the steep 
Of the green vale of Tyne ; 
And far beneath, where slow they creep, 
From pcol to eddy dark and deep, 
Where alders moist, and willows weep, 
You hear her streams repine. 
The towers in various ages rose ; 
Their various architecture shows 
The builders’ various hands ; 
A mighty mass, that could oppose, 
When deadliest hatred fired its foes, 
The vengeful Douglas bands. 


XI. 
‘*Crichtoun! though now thy miry court 
But pens the lazy steer and sheep, 
Thy turrets rude, and totter’d keep, 
Have been the minstrel’s loved resort. 
Oft have I traced, within thy fort, 
Of mould’ring shields the mystic sense, 
Scutcheons of honour or pretence, 
Quarter’d in old armorial sort, 
Remains of rude magnificence. 
Nor wholly yet had time defaced 
Thy lordly gallery fair; 
Nor yet the stony cord unbraced, 
Whose twisted knots, with roses laced, 
Adorn thy ruin’d stair. 
Still rises unimpair’d below, 
The court-yasd’s graceful portico ; 
Above its cornice, row and row 
Of fair hewn facets richly show 
Their pointed diamond form, 
Though there but houscless cattle go, 
To shield them from the storm. 
And, shuddering, still may we explore, 
Where oft whilom were captives peut, 
The darkness of thy Massy More; 
Or, from thy grass-grown battlement, 
May trace in undulating line, | 
The sluggish mazes of the Tyne. 


xII. 
‘* Another aspect Crichtoun show’d, 
As through its portal Marmion rode ; 

But yet twas melancholy state 

Received him at the outer gate ; 

For none were in the castle then 

But women, boys, or aged men. 

With eyes scarce dried, the sorrowing dame, 
To welcome noble Marmion, came ; 

Her son, a stripling twelve years old, 
Proffer’d the Baron’s rein to hold ; 

For each man that could draw a sword 

Had march'd that morning with their lord; 
Earl Adam He —he who died 
On Flodden, by his sovereign’s side. 
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Long may his Lady look in vain ! 
She ne’er shall see his gallant traig 

Come sweeping back through Crichtoun Dean, 
*T'was a brave race, before the name 

Of hated Bothwell stain’d their fame. 


x1. 


** And here two days did Marmion rest, 
With every rite that honour claims, 
Attended as the King’s own guest ;— 
Such the command of royal James, 
Who marshall’ d then his land's array 
Upon the Borough-Moor that day ; 
Perchance he would not foeman’s eye 
Upon his gathering host should pry, 
Till full prepared was every band 
* ‘To march against the English land. 
Here, while they dwelt, did Lindsay’s wit 
Oft cheer the Baron’s moodier fit ; 
And, in his turn, he knew to prize 
Lord Marmion’s powerful miud, and wise,— 
Train’d in the lore of Rome and Greece, 
And policies of war and peace. 
xIv. 


**Tt chanced, as fell the second night, 

That on the battlements they walk’d, 

And, by the slowly fading light, 
Of varying topics talk’d ; 

And, unaware, the Herald-bard 

Said, Marmion might his toil have spared, 
In travelling so far ; 

For that a messenger from heaven 

In vain to James had counsel given 
Against the English war ; 

And closer question’d, thus he told 

A tale, which chronicles of old 

In Scottish story have enroll’d :— 


XV. 


‘* ¢ Of ali the palaces so fair, 
Built for the royal dwelling, 
In Scotland, far beyond compare, 
Linlithgow is excelling ; 
And in its park, in jovial June, 
llow sweet the merry linnets tune! 
low blithe the blackbird’s lay! 
The wild-buck bells from ferny brake, 
The coot dives merry on the lake, 
The saddest heart might pleasure take 
To see all nature gay. 
But June is to our sovereign dear 
The heaviest month in all the year: 
Too well his cause of grief you know— 
June saw his father’s overthrow. 
Woe to the traitors who could bring 
The princely boy against his king— 
Stillin his conscience burns the sting. 
Jn offices as strict as Lent, 
King James's June is ever spent. 
XVI. 


When last this ruthful month was come, 

And in Linlithgow’s holy dome 
The King, as wont, was praying ; 

While for his royal father’s soul 

The chaunters sung, the bells did toll, 
The bishop mass was saying— 

For now the year brought round again 

The day the luckless king was slain. 

In Katherine’s aisle the monarch knelt, 

With sackcloth shirt, and iron belt, 
And eyes with sorrow streaming ; 

Around him in their stalls of state 

The Thistle’s knights-companions sate, 
Their banners o’er them beaming. 

I too was there, and sooth to tell, 

Bedeafen’d with the jangling knell, 

Was watching where the sunbeams fell, 
Through the stain'd casement gleaming ; 

But, while I mark’d what next befell, 
It seem’d as I were dreaming. 
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Stepp’d from the crowd a ghostly wi sht, - 
In azure gown, with cincture white ; 
His forehead bald, his head was bare, 
Down hung at length his yellow hair.— 
Now, mock me not, when good, my lord, 
I pledge to you my knightly word, 
That when I saw his placid grace, 
His simple majesty of face, 
His solemn bearing, and his pac> 

So stately gliding on, 
Seem’d to me ne'er did limner paint 
So just an image of the saint, 
Who propp’d the Virgin in her faint, 
The loved apostie John! 


XVII. 


He stepp’d before the monarch’s chair, 

And stood with rustic plainness there, 
And little reverence made ; 

Nor head nor body bow’d nor bent, 

But on the desk his arm he leant, 
And words like these he said, 

In a low voice—but never tone 

So thrill’d through vein, and nerve, and bone :— 

* My mother sent me from afar, 

Sir King, to warn thee not to war— 
Woe waits on thine array ; 

If war thou wilt, of woman fair, 

I{er witching wiles and wanton snare, 

James Stuart, doubly warn’d, beware : 
God keep thee as he may !’ 

The wondering monarch seem’'d to seek 
For answer, and found none ; 

And when he raised his head to speak, 
The monitor was gone. 

The Marshal and myself had cast 

To stop him as he outward pass’d ; 

But lighter than the whirlwind’s blast 
Lie vanish’d from our eyes, 

Like sunbeam on the billow cast, 
That glances but and dies,’ ’’ 


-~ 
-~ 
- 





| 
| A quarter of a mile down the valley, and on the 
same bank, stands the Church of Crichton, with its 
ancient and venerable truncated tower, picturesquely 
‘situated in a grove of old trees. <A very well pre- 
served Roman camp is to be found at Longfaugh, 
some distance beyond the church. This, however, 
is of far less importance than that which is well 
known all over the Lothians as ‘* The Roman 
/Camp,” which crowns the high grounds to the north 
of the Tyne, on the upper part of the Marquis of 
_Lothian’s property. 

| Following the course of the river down the glen 
from Crichton Church, we find that it begins to be 
richly wooded, and the path conducts you through 
‘many pretty little local scenes, to the beauty of which 
the stream has its share in contributing. The ex- 
tensive woods of Vogrie House, which stands upon 
ithe left bank, have a large influence in producing 
these effects, There are some fine old trees about 
this place, and the shrubberies are very superb, A 
small tributary to the Tyne comes down through the 
glen in the wood, and altogether it is a place filled 
with growing amenity. The long village of Path- 
head flanks either side of the Great London Road, 
on the high ground above the right bank of the river, 
The ancient ideas of road-making, contrasted with 
those that prevail in the present day, are nowhere so 
strikingly exemplified as at this particular spot, 
The old road rans down a terrific inclination for a 
quarter of a mile to the little place of Ford, where, 
crossing the river, it proceeds in one straight lino of 











steep ascent for about a couple of miles, to the top 
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of the summit level above Dalkeith. But our much- 
valued friend, the Earl of Stair, having, in his 
capacity of convener of the Dalkeith district, reared a 
magnificent bridge of five Roman arches, called the 
Lothian Bridge, in the very centre of the deep valley, 
so as to bring the road-way up to a level with its 
sides, has carried the road comparatively without 
rise to a lower point of the ridge, and this he has 
done by the additional means of an irmimense mound 
and cut; so that the road, instead of being danger- 
ous in the highest degree, as it formerly was, is now 





safe and pleasant for those who are driving, and/| 


devoid of fatigue for the horses that have to pull the 
vehicle. We do not know a richer view anywhere 


in the kingdom than that which is enjoyed by the) 


traveller coming from Edinburgh, after he has passed 


through the great cut in the hill, and opened upon | 


the mound. 
of the Tyne, exhibiting the richest possible cultiva- 
tion, intermingled with the parks of numerous gen- 
tlemen’s seats, with very extensive woods of fine 
timber, which are rarely to be met with in a country 
so devoted as this is to agriculture. The whole valley 
of the Tyne, and of East Lothian, as far as Had- 
dington, is to be seen from henee, and the village of 
Ormiston, one of the prominent features, from its 
vicinity to the eye ; the boundary to the north being 
the Garleton Hills, whilst it is shut in to the south 
by the long stretch of the Lammermoors, crowned 
by Lammerlaw. <As we consider this extended view, 
which we have just described, as being of rare and 
singular beauty, so those of a more homely deserip- 
tion, which are to be enjoyed from Lord Stair’s grand 
bridge, looking in either direction up or down the 
river, present a rich assemblage of groves of timber 
and lawn, especially that which is enjoyed by look- 
ing down the stream, where the eye travels along 
between the grounds of the two grand places of Pres- 
tonhall upon the right bank, and Oxenfoord Castle 
upon the left. Before leaving Pathhead, we may 
notice that some great battle seems to have been 
fought near to it, an immense number of human 
bones having been dug up in its vicinity. We may 
easily conceive that many skirmishes and obstinate 
conflicts must have taken place in old times on the 
banks of the Tyne at this particular point, it being 
a pass of some difficulty, and of very great impor- 
tance, as leading directly to Edinburgh. 

Like Mr. Balwhiddcr, the reverend chronicler of 
the annals of the parish of Dalmailing, we have seen 
many changes in our day in the parish of Cranstoun. 
In the first place, we have seen no less than three 
successive parish churehes. The first was situated 
very near to Uxenfoord Castle. It was burnt to 
the ground by fire communicated by a stove. <A 
new church was then built by the heritors on the 
same site, but on the great extension of the grounds 
by the present Larl of Stair, then Sir John Hamil- 
ton Dalrymple, Baronet, he desired te remove it 
beyond his park wall, and having obtained the per- 
mission of the heritors for this purpose, he, at his 
own expense, built a very handsome Gothic church 
aud tower, resembling those so frequently met with 
in England, Then as to the manse and glebe, we 
recollect them both situated upon the south side of 
the Tyne. The old manse stood near to Prestonhall, 
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He thenee commands the whole valley | 











and although it wasa very pretty little nest of itself, 
it was a great encroachment upon the grounds of 
that fine place. It seems to have been an ancient 
hospice connected with that of Soutra, and forming . 
a stage between that place and Edinburgh. No date 
could be detected upon it, but over one of the win- 
dows the following inscription in the monkish style 
was legible :—“ Diversorium infra, Habitaculum 
supra.” The manse and glebe are now transferred to 
the north side of the Tyne, where a very handsome 
manse, in the Elizabethan style, has been erected, 
at the sole expense of Mr. Callendar of Prestonhall, 
whose grounds were thus relieved of the encum- 
brance of the old one. The extensive groupds of Pres- 
tonhall here occupying the right bank of the river, 
while those of Oxenfoord Castle occupy the left, give 
great richness to the scenesy. The house of Pres- 
tonhall is a large and handsome structure, in the 
Grecian style, consisting of a centre, and two im- 
portant wings connected with the main body by lower 
buildings. The approach from the west, running 
along the wooded bank of the river, is very beautiful, 
The timber here, and in the vicinity of the house, 
is of great growth; and we have ourselves had occa- 
sion to notice in other works some extraordinary 
measurements, As the course of the river here runs 
through the park of Oxenfoord Castle, the want of it 
has been supplied by some extremely happily-con- 
structed ponds of large size, of beautiful outline, and 
richly bordered by ancient evergreens. The banks, 
which slope to the north, are varied in surface, pos- 
sessing a number of charming little dells running 
transversely down towards the valley. The ponds, 
and indeed the whole landscape gardening of Pres- 
tonhall, were executed many years ago by the then 
proprictor, Lord Adam Gordon, who was grand- 
uncle of the last Duke of Gordon. He was for a long 
while Commander-in-Chief in Scotland, and we our- 
selves can just recollect to have seen his tall spare 
form, and extremely benevolent countenance, as, clad 
in the uniform of Lieut.-General, and surrounded by 
his staff, he used to inspect and review the regiments 
upon Burntsfield Links. Whilst proprietor of Pres- 
tonhall, he resided there with his wife, the Dowager 
Duchess of Athol, whom he married in 1767, and 
where he kept one of the most hospitable houses in 
Scotland. Our father, who, as his near neighbour 
and intimate friend, used to be much there, has told 
us that the house was always full. He was up every 
inorning by five o’clock, and got through all his offi- 
cia’ business before breakfast. After that meal, he 
informed his friends that there were horses, dogs, 
guns, and fishing-rods at their command, so that 
each might follow his own pursuit. “As for me, 
gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ I am going on my usual in- ’ 
spection of works, and I shall be happy to have the 
company of any one who may feel disposed to honour 
me so far.” This inspection of works occupied the 
whole day till dinner-time, for he had gangs of work- | 
men employed in various parts of the grounds, all of 
whom he visited in succession, giving his own diree- > 
tions to them. His table was first-rate, and his’ 
wines of first-rate quality, and he was no niggard of 
them. The Duchess of course laid out her day for’ 
her own amusements, and that of the ladies, select- + 





ing such of the gentlemen as she chose to form her” 
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Lord Adam was the most generous man in 


world. He would ask our father to go with him 


am at a lot of queys or colts, in order that he 
might give him his opinion as to which was the 
best, and when he had returned home a day or two 
afterwards, he was much surprised to learn that the 
animal had been sent over to him from Prestonhall 
as a present, so that it became absolutely necessary 
for a person of any delicacy to beware of praising 
anything that he saw at Prestonhall. When he had 
completed the improvements of the place according | 
to hisown ideas, and that there really remained little | 
or nothing more to be done, he sold it, and after-| 
wards bought the Burn in the north, for the embel-| 
lishment of which place he set himself to work with | 
renewed alacrity. The trees which Lord Adam 
plantedat Prestonhallarenow well grown, andallthat 
itcan want in the way of embellishment is the open- 
ing out of the grounds here and there, which perhaps 
might be done in certain directions with good effect. 

The alterations and improvements on the grounds 
of Oxenfoord Castle have been very great, since we 
first recollect them in the days of our youth. The 
place was then confined very much by two roads, one 
running past the church, and the other down to the 
Tyne, a little to the westward of the house. Between 
the church and the Castle there was a deep ravine, 
which still exists; and the timber within the wall 
was of great magnitude, supporting a colony of rooks, 
whose cawing added to the venerable appearance of 
the place. Everything, indeed, about it was vener- | 
able, except the Castle itself, which, though a large | 
structure, was one of those anomalies in architecture 
which Adam, the architect, invented, and chose to dig- 
pify with the name of Castle. Strange it was, that 
an architect who had so much good taste in other | 
styles, should have been led to adopt this! He seems | 
to have considered that every bit of the external wall | 
should have a window, loophole, or slit in it; and where | 
no such thing was required for convenience within, a| 
mock opening was made externally. Is it not won- | 
derful, that a man who had only to go a few miles to 
see Borthwick Castle, Crichton Castle, and Elphin- | 
stone Tower, all of which are of so different a cha-| 
racter, should have been led to produce anything of 
this kind, particularly as he had the nucleus of an| 
old castle to work upon? Our friend, the Earl of | 
Stair, has since done all that a man of taste could | 
do, by a very large addition, to improve the general | 
contour and character of the building ; and this so| 
far predominates over the whole, as in a certain 
degree to extinguish the anomaly of the other parts, 
80 that it now altogether constitutes a very imposing 
structure in relation to the surrounding scenery. 
The boundaries of the place are now so extended as 
to enclose a very large park. The newer parts of 
this have been planted with great judgment, and 
with such care in regard to the trees as must ensure 
their coming rapidly to maturity. But towards the 
vicinity of the house, the ancient groves of timber 
come into play with the happiest effect. Following 
the example set him by his ancestor, Marshal Stair, 
at Castle Kennedy, in Wigtonshire, the noble proprie- 
tor has cut the lawn behind the house into terraces 
and slopes, in the old style of 
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in this quarter than is altogether desirable, but this 
will be improved by the growth of a few years, The 
deep ravine to the north is filled with a wilderness of 
shrubs; and his lordship contemplates the conversion 
of the ancient parish burying-ground into a place of 
the choicest beauty of retirement, as has been done 
at Castle Craig, and at Minto. The site of the 
Castle is very commanding. The eye drops directly 
down a steep bank into the hollow valley below, and 
follows the course of the Tyne downward through a 
long retiring lawn, flanked by banks of fine timber, 
whence it sweeps down the country towards Ormis- 
ton and Winton. A tributary brook enters the park 
from the north-west, through a beautiful, narrow, 
wooded glen, rendered accessible by a footpath which 
runs under a bridge on thegreat road. This is replete 











This has produced more thinness in 





wus fw tho dhrubbeny | the agricultural improvements 
the shrubbery 


'with beautiful little local scenes. To add to the 
_ grandeur of the Castle, and to give it its proper cha- 
_racter, the platform in front must be converted into a 
great court-yard, entering under an archway from 
the bridge over the ravine, and having another arch- 
way to the south. All this will be probably added 
to the Castle in due time. 

There are some curious remains on the estate of 
Cousland, belonging to Lord Stair; and although 
they are at some distance from the mansion, we 
cannot pass them by without notice, They are 
situated upon the high ridge, several miles to the 
north. The Castle and village were burnt by 
Somerset, when he invaded Scotland with his power- 
ful army, to enforce the marriage of Queen Mary 
with the young King of England—~a mode of court- 
ship which was considered, even in those times, to 
be rather rough. Some extensive ruins are to be 
seen upon the south side of the village. Tradition 
says that these are the remains of a nunnery, but 
no authentic account of them can be discovered. 
They chiefly consist of two enclosures of considerable 
extent, surrounded by high walls. That called the 
White Dyke is 24 feet high, and the rest vary in 
height from 5to 11. They seem to have been the 
orchards belonging to some religious house, for 
cherry trees and gooseberry bushes were still grow- 
ing in them some few years ago. There was a 
church-yard here, and the end of the ruined chapel 
bad a bell hanging in it, which was carried off by 
some tinkers, in the recollection of the people still 
alive. The supposition is that this was a religious 
foundation, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, for there 
are some acres of ground to the southward, which 
retain the name of Bartholomew's Firlot. We 
must not forget to mention that a family of the 
name of Foster having come from the north of Eng- 
land, and taken what is called the surface coal of 
Cousland, were engaged in pulling down part of the 
old wall in order to use the material for some build- 
ing purpose, They were much astonished to see a 
stream of gold pieces issue from a crevice. Of course 
they took care that nobody but themselves should be 
aware of the extent of this treasure ; but certain it 
is, that when they returned to England, they set up 
in a style of life very much above that in which 
they had formerly lived. 

The noble proprietor of Oxenfoord has effected 
both here and on 
his extensive estates in Wigtonshire. He has been 
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long known as a decided, uncompromising, and un- 
varying Whig and Reformer, and has been deservedly 
placed by universal consent at the head of the Whig 
interest in Scotland. We have long enjoyed his 
friendship, and have recently had the honour of, 
becoming connected with him; and we can with truth | 
affirm, that the pride which we have in regard to this | 
arises more from our admiration of his honest con- 
sistency than from the high rank which he possesses. | 
It is remarkable, that looking down the whole | 
course of the Tyne to the sea, from our present | 
rather elevated position, we cannot discover or re- |) 
member any place which has fostered the genius of, 
the muse, with one exception, to be afterwards 
noticed ; but on the other hand, there is hardly a || 
gentleman’s seat in the whole course of the stream || 
that has not given birth to some distinguished cha- || 
racter. The family of Dalryinple, besides other re- |) 
markable men, has produced Sir David Dalrymple 
of Hailes, a member of the Faculty of Advocates, 
created a Baronet 8th May, 1700, who was Member 
of Parliament for Culross, Solicitor-General to Queen | 
Anne, and a Commissioner for the treaty of Union, 
His son, Sir James Dalrymple of liailes, also a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, was the author of Dalrymple’s 
Scottish History, a very curious book. Lis son, | 
Sir David Dalrymple, Lord IHlailes, Judge of the | 
Court of Session, was the Jearned and aceemplished | 
author of the Annals of Scotland. But the most! 
brilliant character of this family was Jolin, second | 
Earl of Stair, the Field-Marshal.  Ilis life com- | 
meneced under most distressing auspices, for while | 
yet a mere boy, he had the misfortune to ert 
his elder brother with fire-arms, with which they 
| 

| 














voung 


were incautiously playing together. The gr | 
lord was killed on the spot. His unhappy parents | 
could not afterwards bear to look on their son, who || 
had produced so great a calamity, and in order to keep | 
him out of their sight, they banished him to Ayr. || 
shire, where he was put to reside with a clergyman. | 
The character of his pupil gradually expanded itself | 
so favourably, that the reverend gentleman, who was| 
fortunately a man of sound sense, formed the high- 
est idea of the youth's powers of mind, and made 
the most favourable reports regarding him to his 
family, and these, backed by much intercession, at 
last effected their object so far, that he was put into 
the army withall the advantages attendant upon 
his rank. 
Duke of Marlborough, he particularly distinguished 
himself at the battles of Ramillies, Qudenarde, and 
Malplaquet, and rose to the highest rank in his pro- 
fession. He was afterwards sent to Paris as ambas- 
sador extraordinary to Louis XLV, 
derful powers of acquiring information enabled him 
to discover all the Jacobite intrigues, and to keep 
the Court of France in check with regard to them. 
Lord Stair was very remarkable for his knowledge 
of good breeding, and on the courtiers 
having occasion to mention to the French King that 
the Field-Marshal was held to be the best bred man 
in Europe, “1 shall soon put that tothe test,’ said 
Louis ; and having ordered his carriage, and signi- 
fied to Lord Stair his desire that he should aeccom- 
pany him in an airing, he followed his Majesty to 
the door of the vehicle. There the King suddenly 


Becoming the companion in arms of the 


There his wen- 


some of 








stood aside, and motioned to the Earl to precede 
him, when his lordship immediately bowed and 
obeyed. ‘*He is the best bred man in Europe,” 
said the King afterwards to his former informant ; 
“had he been otherwise, he would have kept me 
standing for some time unnecessarily.” It was en- 
tirely owing to the admirable diplomacy of Marshal 
Stair that the security of the newly-acquired throne 
of George I. was preserved, so far as the neutrality 
of France was concerned. 

To descend by a sudden and curious flight from 
fleld-marshals to fish, we have now to mention that 


‘all this upper part of the Tyne enjoys its proportion 
of the finny race. 


The monarch of thé brook may 
perhaps be here and there enticed from some deepish 
hole beneath the tangled roots of a projecting alder, 
by a short line, with a bait hook being thrust in, 
and brought immediately within his cognizance, 
This refers chiefly to that part of the stream which 
is above Ford; but after it enters the Oxenfoord 
grounds, it becomes assailable by the fly, and with 
this implement, a fair dish of trout, of a very small 
size, may be caught, so as to afford two or three 
hours of very pretty angling ; and to dismiss this 
matter, as regards the river, for a certain distance 
downwards, we may say that this is very much the 
state of the case for some three or four miles till we 
get below the village of Pencaitland. 

Escaping from the grounds of Oxenfoord and Pres- 
tonhall, and at the same time from the county of Mid- 
Lothian, the Tyne enters the parish of Ormiston in 
East Lothian. Before doing so it receives from the 
north a small tributary at a place called Whitehouse 
Mill, This descends from Mr. North Dalrymple’s pro- 
perty of Fordel. The country here, on both sides, is 
entirely English in appearance, the river running 
slowly in a deep alluvial bed through meadows, and 
the fields being everywhere divided by hedgerow trees; 
and at the distance of about a couple of miles, it passes 
the village of Ormiston, occupying, as it were, the 
central point of the valley, and with the red-tiled roofs 
of its houses rising here and there over the trees in 
which it is embosomed. Its street possesses the width 


'of an English village, and from the centre of ita 


rude but ancient cross arises. A Gothic chapel stood 
near this cross, the remains of which existed in the 


recollection of the fathers of some old inhabitants not 


long dead. The village has now a certain air of de- 


‘cay about it, but in our younger days we recollect 
that some of its best houses were inhabited by re 
spectable individuals of demi-fortune, who came here 


to live cheap—so that it afforded a quiet, genteel, and 
Innocent society. 

The rising grounds at some distance to the south 
of the village are covered with the extensive and 
united woods of Ormiston Hall, Woodhall, and 
Fountainhall, so as to form a sylvan district of 80 
great magnitude, as, when we consider the rich agri- 
cultural country in which it is situated, might almost 
be termed a forest. Ormiston Hall may probably be 
considered by such individuals as have less romaneé 
in their compositions than we profess ourselves t 
have, to be a dull sejour, from the immense quantity 
of wood by which it is surrounded; but we have & 
very different feeling in regard to it, as we consider it 
a most delightful retirement. The oldest part of the 
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ton, and is of that tea-canister style of architecture 
that prevailed at the period. Three additions have 
been made to it in the same style, one tea-canister 
being added alongside of another, till the aceomoda- 
tion wanted was completed ; but asit is a house of no: 


house dates of the time of the Cockburns of Ormis-| 


| 


' 


' 


which were found to be not inferior to those which 
we have eaten anywhere abroad, 

To the north of the house, what is called Ormiston 
Hall Dean runs in a direction from west to east. 


This is one of the most beautiful features about the 


external pretension, it gives no offence, and is ex-|| 


tremely comfortable in the interior. Of this we can 
speak from experience, having spent the greater part 
of the last summer there as the guest of our son-in- 
law, Mr. Mitehell Innes, who now rents it. The 
house fronts the east, and in that direction an exten- 
sive park, of very consid: rable breadth, stretches away 
until lost in the distant woods, whence the eye travels 
through the vista of the valley of the Tyne. This 
park is bounded everywhere else by the woods, which 
throw promontories of magnificent trees into it here 
and there. On the south side of the house, and imme- 
diately behind it, part of the ancient garden has been 
converted, with the happiest success, into a flower-_ 
garden, redolent of roses, mingled with shrubbery; and 
the natural manner in which this sweeps into, and 
blends with, the lawn without and wood beyond, pro- 
duces the most pleasing effect, while an advance- 
guard of some of the oldest and most magnificent 
trees, chietly beeches, chestnuts, limes, and walnuts, 
come sweeping from the wood round to the westward. 
This flower-garden is remarkable for the immense 
height of theevergreens, of whichitsthickets are com- 
posed ; butone tree requires especial notice—this is the 
eclebrated yew; the age of this tree must beimmense, 
and itis in the most perfect state of preservation. 
There was found, some years ago, among the papers 
belonging to the Earl of Hopetoun, conveyed to him by 
the Cockburn family, a lease of a piece of ground in 
the vicinity, granted by the head of the religious esta- 
blishment at Ormiston, and signed under the yew 
tree. It was beautifully written on a piece of parch- 
ment, which is now said to be in some way or other 
amissing—the date of which, however, 
ing to the recollection of the gentlemen who saw 
it, was 1474. At this moment the yew is in the 
fullest vigour ot growth, and presents, perhaps, 
one of the finest objects, as a vegetable produc- 
tion, that Scotland can exhibit. We recolleet very 
well, that in our younger days our worthy father, who 
Was curious in such matters, used to measure it an- 
nually, and found its increment to be never less than 
aninch in the year. We have not thought of mea- 
suring it lately, but we shall now quote from our own 
edition of “‘Gilpin’s Forest Scenery,” published in 
1834, where we have given the measurement as. 
accurately taken at that time, and we have no doubt 
it has considerably increased since :—‘* It throws 
out its vast limbs horizontally in all directions, sup-| 
perting a large and luxuriant head, which now| 
overs an area of ground of fifty-eight feet in dia-| 
meter, with a most impenctrable shade. Above the 
roots it measures twelve feet nine inches in girth; | 
at three feet up, it measures thirteen feet half an 
inch; at four feet up, it measures fourteen fect nine 
inches; and at five feet up, it measures seventcen 
feet cight inches in girth.” In this garden there are 
some remarkable old fig-trees, producing exquisite 
fruit in so great abundance, as to have furnished 


accord- 





this season a supply, for more than a month, of figs 


whole place. The trees in it may be said to be of 
gigantic size; and our friend, Mr. Milne, the Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests, who visited it last 


summer, deelared that he had not believed that Seot- 


The interest of 
which has been made 
accessible by walks, is much inereased by the eir- 


land could show anything like it, 
this charming wilderness, 
cumstance of a very whimsical tributary of the Tyne 
and as there is 
nothing to notice upon the rest of its course, until it 
joins the river above Wintoun, we shall finally dis- 


havine its through it; 


passage 


cuss it here. Its waters are drawn, in a great 


measure, from the old coal-wastes which have perfor- 


ated the ground here, in some places like the burrow- 


‘tally perforating the foliage 


ing of rabbits. At one time it is seen dancing along, 
and glittering beneath some ray of light, acciden- 
above; at another, 


}as if its naiad were alarmed by the approaching foot 


of meditation, it hurries into a cavernous opening, 
and disappears under ground. Anon it again rushes 


forth between banks luxuriantly fringed with plants 


general, might d 


(of such subjects as 


of the richest character for the foreground of the 
artist, affording subjects that Ruvsdael or Hobbima 


An artist fond 
these, or of sylvan seenery in 


might have coveted to have painted, 


vote a lifetime to study in the 
Dean Hlow 
youth when we, during our solitary walks, used to 
bury ourselves in its depths, and there, undisturbed 
by the approach of any human being, devote our- 


alone. happy were those days of our 


selves for hours to our pencil! 


ut to us the great charm of Ormiston Hall is the 
extent of and the great 
growth of the There it was that in former 
days we delighted to lose ourselves amidst its soli- 


the surrounding woods, 


trees, 


tudes, 
cether. 


the more open erround, where the trees vrew thinner, 


wandering without an object for hours to- 


There we would now and then break into 


and the under-growth of shrubbery was more luxuri- 


jant, and the light eame cheerfully down to illuminate 


the various scenes we passed through; and there the 
rich profusion of flowers, beds of anemones, ranun- 

wood-sorre # violets, and ther numerous 
associates, with Milton’s own “ nodding avens,” are 


culuses, 


found in profusion. There the silence of our steps 
I 


would give us a transient peep at the sly fox as he 


came stealing through the broad leaves of the ferns ; 





and the pheasant would often startle us by rising 
from our side, Then, again, we found places of seve- 
ral acres in extent, covered by trees so tall as to rear 
their canopy of umbrage to an ineonceivable height 
above our heads. In such places, the surface of the 
earth being deprived of its tribute of moistare from 
the clouds, produced no vegetation, and consequently 
it was covered with the dried leaves of the previous 
year—producing altogether a most American effeet, 
There we would stop to listen, while the hot sam- 
mer’s sun above our heads was pouring its most 
powerful influence upon the tops of the trees; whilst 
all below was coolness and unbroken shade ; every 


harsh sound was silenced—even the slumberous 
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cooing of the ringdove came at long intervals from 
a distance, as if the bird was too much oppressed by 
the heat to repeat it oftener ; and the mingled hum 
of countless millions of insects hung in the air above 
us. Who could be so cireumstanced without think- 





ing of the endless power of the great God of Love, 
whose all-pervading spirit was giving happiness to 
80 many of His creatures, each individual of whom, 
constructed with organs of the most delicate forma- 
tion, was as much an object of care to Him as was 
man hiinself. Where could we have found a cathe- 
dral wrought by human hands for meditative worship 
equal to this? Lut we must put an end to our in-| 
dulgence in these ancient recollections. | 

And yet there is an immense population, which, | 
we may say, is hereditarily connected with these| 





woods, that we cannot pass over unnoticed—we | 
mean the rooks, who have probably used these 
woods as a place of nightly roost from a period as 
far back as the earlier days of the Cockburns, who 
were the lords of the soil, We had a daily oppor- 
tunity of watching their operations last summer, 
and we found them to be precisely the same that 
had been adopted by their ancestors in the days of 
our youth. When the grey dawn of morning first 
begins to appear, and this long before the sun visits 
the horizon, this immense winged nation rises at 
once, as if by word of command, from the upper 
boughs of the trees, where they have been lodging 
for the night. Tor a short time they refrain from 
employing their throats in cawing, but the sound of 
their wings is so powerful as to resound in the most 
sublime manner through the whole of the woods. 
Having soared perpendicularly upwards, and gained 
a sufficient altitude, their chorus of cawing begins, 
producing what we consider a species of rural har- 
mony, and they proceed to wheel round in cireles for 
a considerable time. At length, dividing themselves 
in several corps Carinee, each eves off in a straight 


line for a short distance towards a point of the com- 





pass different from that of the others, and there, 


in the morning; and so the whole proceed onwards, 
accumulating, as they go, in the same manner as they 
formerly divided themselves, and at the same places 
where these divisions took place, until they all 
assemble from different points of the compass in the 
great field where they first settled. Then it is that, 


rising again into the air, they seem to consider it ne- 


cessary to show off their tactics to the greatest 
advantage, and an hour and sometimes more is 
consumed in the execution of a variety of evolutions, 
which are perfeetly beautiful in themselves. At 
last, being all collected together, the vast army 
again rises into the clouds, immediately over the 
woods which contain their dormitory, and wheeling 
round and round, circle within circle, and gradually 
sinking nearer and nearer towards their place of rest, 
they all of a sudden drop into it at once ; after which, 
beyond the impatient flap of a wing, or peevish caw, 
occasioned by the intrusion of one individual upon 


the space adopted by another, no sound is heard, 
and in a very few minutes all is so quiet, that no 


one passing could believe that so immense a popu- 
lation was roosting in the trees over his head. 
During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 


| Ormiston Hall belonged to a family of the name of 


Orme, after which it became the property of the 
Lindsays, from whose hands it came by marriage 


into the possession of the Cockburns, to whom it 


was confirmed by a charter of King David Bruce, in 
363, John Cockburn, the first possessor, and his 


son, were constables of Haddington, an office which 


was fora long time hereditary in the family. We 
learn, from the statistical account of the parish, 
that in 1542, Patrick, a descendant of the family, 


distinguished himself by a gallant defence of the 


Castle of Dalkeith, against James, ninth Earl of 
Douglas, who had risen in rebellion, on account of 
the murder of his brother William, the eighth Earl. 
Cockburn having obtained the command of the town, 
put himself at the head of the King’s troops, 
defeated the rebels, though his army was inferior to 


after a series of circles in the air, it settles down in || theirs, and obliged them to retire. The family 
some large field, the surface of which becomes black || appear to have been strongly attached to the Refor- 


with this strange population. Again, after counsel | 
having been duly held, this body rises into the air, | 


‘ination; so much so, that Sir Alexander Cockburn 
j ‘ ° . ° 
‘committed the education of his son, Alexander, to 


wheels in many a cawing circle, and breaks off in|| John Knox, the Reformer, who speaks of him 


some three or four grand divisions, which proceed | 
onwards im ditferent lines, Follow ing one of these, | 


we find that it settles down in a field in the same | 


way as its particular corps did, holds the same|| 
Iiall there is a brazen tablet, with the following 


counsel, rises again into the air, again subdivides | 


‘in his history as possessed of great accomplish- 
ments ; and Buchanan wrote two elegies upon his 
\death, which took place at the early age of twenty- 


eight. In the aisle of the old chapel at Ormiston 


itself, each smaller division proceeding onwards in|}| inscription to his memory :— 


its own line, and when strictly pursued, so as to || 


watch its proceedings, we at last find that it is| 
divided and subdivided, until it is left scattered over 
the country in parties consisting of two or three 
individuals, who go on, each foraging for himself, to | 
procure a maintenance ; and thus they are occupied 
till an hour or two before the approach of evening. 
Then the manwuvres of the morning begin to be re- 
peated, but in inverse order. The little parties meet 
for re-union at their various places of rendezvous ; | 
the complement of each being fully made up, it pro-| 
ceeds onwards to the next field of meeting, where it 
unites with the other bodies from which it separated 








Omnia ove longa indulget mortalibus tas 
Hiwe tibi Alexander prima juventa dedit. 

Cum genere et forma generose sanguine digna, 
Excoluit virtus anemum ingeniosum camenze 
Suecessu studio consilios pari 

His ducitbus primum parata Britannia deinde 
Doctus ibi linguas ovees Roma, Sion, et Athenm ; 
(Juas cum Germano, Gallia docta sonat 

Non immaturo finere raptus obis ; 

Omnibus officiis vita qui funetus obivit. 

Non fas hune vita est de brevitate gueri. 

Hic conditur Alexander Cockburn Primogeniut Joannié 
domini Ormistoniet Alison Sandilands, ese preclara familie 
Calder, qui natus 13 Januaii 1535 post insignem linguarull 
professionem, Obit anno wtatis sux 23 calend. septem. 


( To be continued.) 
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FURSTENRUHE. 


(Concluded from page 32.) 


Now that the sun was up, and the forest glad with a} 
thousand gay little throats, that warbled forth their thanks 
to the Almighty for their joyous being, the whole party felt 
in brighter spirits, and most of the oificers cheerfully agreed 
to the proposal ; but the inferiors, though with all due 
humility, entreated to be allowed rather to spend the night 
under the trees of the forest, promising to be at hand in cas 
of peed; the Prince consented, saying—he hoped that 
with the cowards confusion would leave the camp. He was 
unusually grave, and even disprited, throughout the day ; 
and his change towards the lady was most marked. He 
studiously avoided addressing her ; and when compelled to 
do so, his manner was so cold and distant as to excit 
general attention. 

They were discussing rather freely this subject in the 
vestibule, whilst the Prince, they thought, was in the 
apartment above—saying, one to the other, it was not 
at all to be wondered at if the Prinee took such dark warn- 
ings from heaven to heart, for none could help reading them 
aright ; that he, the sneaker, would return to his lawful 
mate for half the lesson ; when one remembered how beautiful 
was the Princess, and in ihe flower of youth too, the only 
wonder was how the Prince needed any warning at all to 
return to her, Another replied, harm would come of 
it; they would see the Prince would come to a sudden end, 
and that his race would go out like the lights last night. 
A third said, as for him, he would not stay at F irsten- 
rule, for he was sure the house would fall in and crush the 
Prince’s paramour. “ But,’ observed another, “ she has 
nota father’s curse on her head, for she is not such a chicken 
but that he, wood man, ha 


1} 99 


had time to pass from this 
worid, 


> 


“ Ay, sail a fitth, “ but there’s the curse of 
erime upon her, and that will tell in the long run. | 


Lhe Prince—who, by chance, was in an adjoining closet— 


14] 
ail that was 


( . ‘ id 4 ° . aay ) ’ 
¥ sald, vet did not seem ruffled when 
- . ‘ } eo : ? - y 
eared among them, but an increased thought UINess 
} rat} ] Se ee . ’ 
Had gathered on his brow. Ife spent the whole of that day 


at Furstenrulie, superintending the repairs consequent upon 
the disorders of the previous night, but took little or no 
notice of the la ly. She felt her syy ll was fast dissolving, 
vanl had she much hope of that night's result ; but, still, 

was putting off her humiliation by one day, and, as 
, life so in love, as long as there is continuation there's 
hj pe. | 

OE ee lyvaway. Every thing was carefully | 
examined in and about the house, still no possible clue to! 
the mysteries of the nicht appeared, It seemed as though | 
this spot, of all others on earth, was a haven of rest. Nature | 
ras wrapped in the majesty of solitude ; but the hearts o! 
those within Fiirstenruhe were far from sharing the calm, 
that reigned around. 


¥ 


rhe evening came at last, and with 


“some, but not many, of the companions of the eve. There 


¥ as, how ey er, 


the will an Ri oo ae F 
oe | incredible reports their younger brethren had 
‘real abroad 


1 
lax Ot 


a good intlux of officers, who, having heard 


» came to offer their services as an excuse to 
ome better acquainted with the real state of the case ; 
and tnany a poor soldier volunteered his presence as a step 
“SY to further him in his superior’s good opinion, and 
Proeure him some drink and tobacco gratis, The Prince | 


refused no one ; indeed, suffered his aide-de-camip to arrange | 





las the former ; 





| ] 


i 


J 





all these matters as he saw fit. He took his repast wit his 
officers, being obviously anxious to avoid a téte-d-téte with 
the lady. 

At last the sun sunk behind the trees, leaving the sky 
mantled with a deep, rich purple line, that lingered long 
after it 


had disappeared. As it faded away, however, a 


‘sensation of cold, and a damp, grave-like smell, were 


perceptible as on the previous day. 


The Prince smilingly 
remarked, they were likely to get much such another night 
but added, with a graver aspect, that per- 
} 


haps the lady and her women had better remam below— 
that, in case of accident, they might rush out quicker into 
the open air—whilst he and his officers would oceupy the 
rooms above, 

But this arrangement she indignantly negatived ; observ- 
ing, that he surely did not imagine she was so bad that the 
house must tumble about her ears, or if love to him were 
acrime, he should be the last person to think so; and much 
more to the same purpose, to which he listened with a 
patiens ¢ that oueht to have cony ines d her the last link of her 
chain was broken. When, exhausted by her own vehemence, 
she at last paused, he calmly said, he had meant it kindly— 
he was sorry she had misconstrued him—for, surely, he did 
not mean to infer but that the guilt was all his own, She 
would have continued the controversy but for the entrance 
of some of the gentlemen, whom the Prince instantly begged 


toremain and sup with him. This condescension having 


met with grateful acknowledgment, the whole party sat 
down, but an evident constraint was on the spirits of all ; 


“1 


till, the Rhenish wine had its due effect, and they were 
bevinning to feel its genial influence, which was about to 
break forth in song, when again the doors and windows flew 
ome magic wand, and the strony 


bolts and bars fell out of their sockets, as though wrenched 


open, as if at the touch of 
by invisible hands. Glasses, bottles, plates, flew into the 
iniddle of the floor, the hangings dropped from the walls, 
against them, retained by some nail more 
The boards of the floor creaked 


or flapped loosely 
olmlurate than the rest. 
and groaned, like the beams of a ship working its way against 
a heavy sea. Then there came a ull, and the doors and 
windows banged to again, as though the inmates of Fur- 
stenrulie were some playful spirits bent on mischievous 
pranks, rather than actual harm. The lights, in spite of 
every precaution, were blown out, and strange noises were 
heard, sometimes like the muttering of distant thunder, 
sometimes like the regular tread of marching infantry, 
sometimes like the galloping of horse, sometimes like the 
rushing of some mighty waters, sometimes it sounded like 
the suppressed wailings of infancy, and anon like the groans 
of some one sorely in pain, 

Thus were they disturbed until midnight, when a blast 
longer, louder, more terrifie than the rest, shook the build- 
ing, and a part of the fresh plaster of the ceiling came down 
with such force as to wound severely two persons upon whom 
it fell. 

“ (rentlemen,”’ said the Prinee, “ this begins to be rough 
play ; we have endured enough to cover our honour—more 
were mere bravado ; we must not hesitate, especially as 
there is a lady in the case. And if,” he added, in a louder 


ione, as if addressing beings, unseen indeed, but whose exist- 
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ence were proved beyond dispute—“ and if, as it would]! 
seem, spirits of the invisible world are permitted to mock |. 
and pursue us for our sins, and mean their pranks as a/| 
warning as well as a lesson, we will not be so obstinate as 
to disoblige them further, but at once yield the point and 


withdraw.” 


These words had been spoken half in jest and half in| 
earnest, in a manner calculated to throw doubt on their real | 


meaning. 


any, and being more than ever convinced that the building | 
was about to fall in and crush them, it became a general 


SaIuvEe que yp ui, 
last to leave the house, 


ing, the whole party stopped under the shade of the trees, 
and turned to gaze upon the building they had thus fled. | 
At first all was dark; but suddenly light streamed from | 
every casement, even from those chambers where none had, | 
to the best of their knowledge, been placed, as if the spirits | 
of Furstenruhe were making a grand illumination in token of 
victory. Nor did the discomfited party pause to sce or inquire 
further, but effected a precipitate retreat into the depths of 
Ifere all was calm and serene ; and they pre- 
ferred spending the night beneath heaven’s free canopy 


the forest. 


to remaining in what might now fairly be called the haunted 


mansion. 


Luckily the air was warm and balmy, so that the accident 
was a trial to none but the lady, who sighed the long night | 
through, over her waning visions of splendour and pow r, | 
which the coming day would, too ] robably, dispel for ever, 


1 


She had so often in imagination beheld herself the La Val- | 
liere or Maintenon, as the case might be, of the little court 


of Imminghausen, that she « 


renounce such pleasing prospects ; but, still, her experience 
in such matters told her sufficiently that this tle was broken, 


’ 
She knew too well the | 


iis others had been broken by for - 


tokens of declining love to be mistaken. The Prince did | 


not come up to wipe away the tears that flowed from her 


fair eyes as he was wont to do. 


' r , ‘ : : | 
her comfort with minutious care, he had withdrawn from | 
| 


] 


her immediate vicinity, and though shi 
the fact, still she felt an instinctis 


no more visited his eves than her own, The ni 


without further molestation ; and at break of dav the Prince, | 
approaching the lady, announced that he had no alternative | 


but to offer her an asylum in the town of N 


positive accents that she could not refuse compliance, more | 
| 


especially as she saw no means of doing better. 


peated entreaties that he should escort ner tit 


‘ 


gatived, that she could not refrain from exe’: 


that “all was over,” 


coolly ne 


assertion, though he did not choose at that moment to con- | 


firm it, 


. ° . | 
woods, breakfastless, and out of sorts ; some strageling back | 


to town on foot, to seek their homes and friends, and t 


relate, with sundry embellishments, the night's adventure, 
although they had passed their word to the Prince to keep 
it a secret to their dying day; whilst the Prince and_ his 
party had to wait for the carriages and horses he had sent | 
for. At length these arrived; and, mounting his horse, 
the Prince took a kind leave of the lady—so kind, indeed, | 
that she felt it must be a final one ; but there was no help | 
He saw her safely and commodiously stowed away | 


for it. 


in the vehicle that was to transport her from him, and then 
committing her to the care of his faithful equerry, spoke a 


jut none there present at that hour entertained | 


The Prinee, like a good general, was the 


Wh. n they had crossed th , clear- | 


*Viirstenruhe not a word did he breathe. 





uld not find it in her heart. to 


After having attended to| 
‘could not be sure of 
C CONSCLOUSI Ss that sleep | 
iil passed 


—, in such 


Her re-! 


| 
ner were so 
The Prince did not contradict the 


In this spirit they had a tedious time of it in the | 





what they had that night seen and heard was of a strange, 
mysterious nature, and seemed a warning particularly ad. 
dressed to them, which he, for one, confessed he had taken 
to heart, and he hoped she would also ; indeed, nothing 
would give him more pleasure than to hear of her leading a 
happy and honourable life ; “ for,” he added, with emphasis, 
“believe me, it is conscience that makes us cowards all ;” 
and with this parting injunction he left her—as she not in. 
correctly supposed at the time, and as it afterwards turned 
out—never to see her more. 

When he reached the palace, he demanded and obtained 
an audience of the Duke, to whom he frankly admitted his 
nast faults, and his desire to amend them; claiming his 
father’s indulgence and benevolence towatds‘théir unhappr 
cause, and requesting for himself the permission to travel 
a while, that the scandal might have time to blow over. Of 

The Duke—who 
now heard for the first time, and that all of a heap, what 
had been going on so long around him, and the new tum 
affairs were taking—not being of a rapid comprehension, 
did not exactly understand his son throughout; but, with his 


usual easy good nature, granted him whatever he desired; 


and that day being spent in due preparation, the Prinee 
started on the morrow for a tour to several courts with which 
he was allied by blood or connexion. 

We will spare the reader the detail of the marvellous 
stories that for weeks dispelled the ennui of the good town 
of Imminghausen ; nor shall we dwell on the joy of the 
Duke and Duchess, who fancied that all was right now, and 
their dearest wishes on the eve of accomplishment ; nor even 
attempt to follow the agitations and fluctuations of Helena’s 
mind, as she, in turn, was informed that the stumbling- 
block which had hitherto lain in the path of her conjugal 
felicity was removed, and that every one looked forward w 
an unavoidable reconciliation between her husband and her- 
self. 

The leaves were assuming with every passing day 4 
deeper hue, and the woods looked pleasant in the gaudy and 
variegated tints of autumn, and Helena watched them with 
increasing interest from her bay window, when an unexpected 
It was that o 


the hereditary prince of a state far superior to that of 


visit threw the court into fresh excitement. 


All was bustle and preparation, although 
had announced his intention of ne 


Imminghausen. 
the Prince of L 
staving above a day or two; but if such was his original 





it termination, the sioht of Helena altogether drove it from 
his mind. At the ball, got up in his honour, she looked 
charming in her sky-blue robes, trimmed with. silver lace, 
and danced with so much elegance, that the Prince—wis, 
having heard of her unhappy lot as a wife, was already pre 
pared to look on her with interest—became so struck with 
her merits that he could not sereen his ardent admirati 
from the many observant eves that followed his every move 
ment, nor could Helena repulse a homage tendered with such 
perfect tact that it was impossible to reprehend it. Besides 
he was the first who had ever acknow lodged the existence 
of those charms which every woman likes to faney herself 
possessed of, and which Helena’s mirror sufficiently told he 
she was not deficient in. 

Perhaps she showed too frank a pleasure at being th 
object of such delicate flattery ; she, hitherto treated like# 
mere eypher by all who approached her, might be forgive 
if she felt some gratitude towards the first person who had 


thought it worth his while to court her notice. But beyood 


few parting words, to the effect that there was no denying | | this mere feeling of gratified vanity, and the pleasure ed 
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took in the conversation of a man of the world, she never 
bestowed a thought or a feeling upen the Prince of L . 
She had, indeed, without being herself aware of it, suffered 
her husband to occupy her imagination too long one way or 
another to be easily impressed with a fresh image. But, 
like the rest of the court, the guest mistook Helena’s 
manner, and conceived himself honoured by a preference 

which was furthest from her thoughts. And thus he 
lingered on from day to day, until his visit had well ni gh 





passed the boundaries of propriety, and, still more certain 
those of the ducal hospitality : 
Prince Henry was duly informed of these matters throug 


} 
il 


many channels; and, among others, by the long letters of 
nis mother, who, like most ladies of that time, was a prodi 
gious correspondent, being as prolix and familiar in her 
epistolary st) le as she was rigid and formal in colloquy. So 
se fine morning the Prince arrived when people least 
expect ted him. Helena’s heart beat quicker as the igtelli- 
gence reac ‘hed her, and she that day exhibited all the arts 
of the toilet she was mistress of, to appear to her best ad- 
vantage. Prince Henry obeyed an impulse of a similar 
nature: and not only himself and Helena, but the whole 


court besides, looked forward to a complete reconciliation ; 
The Prince e xpeec ‘ted Helena 


‘ 


but a great mistake occurred. 
to meet him with that frank cordial: ity which had so charmed 
away his preconceived notions of her, and no longer infa- 
tuated by an evil passion, he only waited for this small 
encouragement to fall at her feet. But, on her side, Helena 
conceived that, as they were now situated, womanly modesty 
and dignity should impose the most rigid reserve on her, 
and that all advances should come from him. She had onl) 
been bold when believing herself secure of impunity. Be- 
sides, his opinion of her became of more moment now than 
when she beheld in him a mere stranger, and one likely to 
remain so for ever. Thus when they met, Helena was as 
frigid and constrained as he had formerly shown himself ; 

his warm glow of feeling on first approaching her was chilled 
by her manner ; and having inherited no small portion of 
pride in right of his mother, he withdrew into himself, greatly 
should, as he conceived it, slight his 
out in the least being aware that he had made 


offended that she 


wivances, wit! 


and without admitting to himself that she could not | 


All eyes were fixed upon 


none, 
read the seerets of his bosom. 
them: the Prince of L ’s hopes fed upon what he saw ; 
it seemed to him that such a union might casily be dissolved 
with the consent of all parties. He did not believe any one 
would object to this arrangement, and he thought with eager 





delight of snatching the prize for his own court, so much a 
worthier circle for so much grace in. The next 
eveting there was dancing honour of Prince Henry’s 
return, and Helena shone in what was then considered a 
great accomplishment. The Prince of L—— did not leave 
her side, Indeed so marked were his attentions, that there 
could be no doubt this breach of decorum was intended to 
harry on a crisis. The Duchess’ ire was roused, the more, 
perhaps, that her son seemed perfectly cast into shade by her 
guest, and took no part whatever in the proceedings of the 
evening. Consequently, the next morning she had a long 
conference in the gallery with the Duke—the whole court 
¥as on tiptoe to know what would come of it—then she 
rustled forth, in full dignity of hoop, fan, and feathers, and 
entered Helena’s dressing-room, where, it was reported, she 


inflicted a ye ry long homily on that justly-to-be-blamed 
— 


to move 


FURSTENRUHE. 





Prinee Henry had that morning met Helena by chance 





| suspect something out 


ithat, in spite of 
| Prince 
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in the park ; and she looked so animated in her large straw 
| bonnet—-so like the fair amazon of the forest, that he could 
not maintain his habitual distance of manner, and he thought 
But, 
‘unfortunately, their conversation was interrupted before it 
had lasted long ( noug! to open their eves to the folly of the 


was playing. 


he could trace a most encouraging confusion in hers, 
Sins 


i 


|part that each Spurred on by jealousy, he 


had determined freely to enter the lists against the Prince 


j} of L——, for few men are above the weakness of valuing 


,»{{an object of atiection in proportion to the ditliculty there 


‘may be in obtaining, and the risks thev may incur of losing 


lit. He accordingly threw off all constraint when he next 
encountered her ; which was again, of course, by mere acci- 


, 


dent, as she = the riding-school her daily visit. He was 


| anxious to present her with some horses of price he had been 


at consicde Ro trouble to procure ; but when the master of 
horse had the noble creatures led forward for her inspection, 


though at first delighted with their appearance, she turned 


'from them with marked disdain the moment she learned by 
| whom they were offered, and turning to the Prince, she said, 
|in a disobliging tone most foreign to her natural grace of 
smanncr, and which obviously rose from some great irritation: 

* | wonder your grace can presume to take such a liberty 
with me, and cannot think what action of mine may have 
ssing the riding-master, she said 


| warranted it ;” then addr 
} 


she had chang cd her mind, she would not ride that day, and 


, 
HOOK 


swept past the Prince with a of hauteur such as he 
‘had never seen her assume before, and which he was quite 
‘at a loss to account for. 

The that day the 


marked towal ds himself, 


whole of Princess’ behaviour was so 


with an increase of ill feeling, 


almost of scorn, that though he, too, withdrew, within his 
could not but 


common way had oecurred, 


of assumed inditierence, he 
of the 


the Duchess relieved his perplexity by 


usual panoply 


The 
making known to him the substance of her latest communi- 


heat morning 


cation with Helena, She premised | vy observing, that the 


sole end for which his marriage had been contracted being 


frustrated, the Duke and herself had long since repented 


had waite dl, and hoped, and been 


. ’ 
their rash choice, A iY 


ve ry matic lit ; but, 1 LOW, the youny eople seeming ils little 
i = 


to understand each other as ever—it being obvious 


} 
like] ’ 


Hel na’ 5 beauty and accomplishments, 


Henry could not bring himself to like her—they had 
when 


they would entreat him to select for himself, without loss of 


} 
determined to break this bond, and set the Prince free, 
time, a Princess on whom he should find it possible to bestow 
his atlections. 

* And this,” exclaimed Prince Henry, indignantly, “ you 
communicated to Helena,” 

The Duchess gently reminded him, that the lady’s consent 
being necessary to the legal dissolution of the marriage, it 
became indispensable to claim it of her—she, the Duchess, 
had thought of sparing him so painful a step by opening the 
matter herself to Helena, telling her the whole truth, as 
she expressed it, about the visible and invincible dislike of 
her son, concluding, “ As I think the Prince of L—— 
does admire her very much—as indeed, I am bound to say, 
she deserves to be—I thought it fair to break this our 
request to her when she has so fair an opportunity of con- 
solation at hand,” 

The Prince trembled with scarce controlled passion, and 
exclaimed :— 

“What have you done,madam! If I lose Helena I shall 
never—never wed again;” and with these few words he 
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burst from the room, leaving Serenissima a prey to more asto- | 


nishment and dismay fhan she had felt in all her life before. 

Now Helena’s whole conduct of the previous day was clear, 
and the Prince could perfectly comprehend the 
made one so gentle appear so harsh ; but as he found her 
more sinned against than sinning, so proportior ony was he 
angered at the cratuitous insult offered her, and the probable 
result to himself. She might never forgive = ut h ad passed 
—she might profit by his mo 
1,—— was so much a better match than himself, and A 
had never offended, What should bind Helena to him ?—th 


. } } 
lees neglect—the coolest — nee—she he 


ther’s counsel—the Prince of 


most heart 
met nothing else from him and his, Never 
r Helena—never tll 
istohim. Why 
Why 


his return? Ile 


felt such a pang at the notion of losi 
that moment did he know how dear she w 
had he delave 


had he not laid his h 


was positive he 


| 


lon r the exvpian ( wed ¢ 


d so ition h 


irt bare to her on 


self unobserved, He was sure he had seen her watching 
him riding in and out of the palace, more than once—he 
had not mistaken either the room where the curtain was 


He eould 


and she alone had thus watched his move- 


partly raised, or the hand that raised it. 
deceived, She 
such complete indifference 


last, 


ments, This did not argue 
she had been pleased to atfeet, and 
the truth flas 

The day was beautiful, and he managed that a ealvacad 
should be arranged that 
the Prince 


something like 
hed across his mind, 
donbted not, 


afternoon, which, he 


ss would join, Ile gave his equerry secret instruc- 


tions, and awaited the result with an anxt us, but resolved 
heart. The party at last assembled on palace steps, 
Again Helena’s deep blue eves and snow-white forchead 


lx eame her 


<o well; 


emiling 


large beaver that 
but this time it was Diana cold and haughty, 
od to the 


were shad “l by the 


not 


Psyche that she Prince's min I. As hye r 


recenal 


horse was brought for vard, the Prince of —_—- pu hed 
aside the equerry who was abont to assist her to mount, and 
performed that offiee hi masett with a look of undisy 
triumph. Prince Henry, when he her small foot rest 
for a second on his rival’s hand, sefore she sprung lchths 
into her saddle, felt a degree of hatred towards him which 


was very unwarrantab! 


Princess’ left hand, the Prince of L—— being r right, 
in perfect silence. for Helena, thoughtful and abstracted, 
did not attempt to keep up the conversation which the 
Prince of 1. —— ever and anon endeavoured to fan into a 


ted somew! 


flame. He felt Prince 
} 


like a wet blanket, and wished him a hundred leacn 


Henry's pres 


a compliment which the Prince doubtless retorted. 
neared a small wood with many diverging rides in it, Prine 
Henry suddenly whispered in Helena's ear :— 

“J know you to be a fearless horsewoman, but prav be 
not startled from your composure, and keep the reins well 
in hand.” The next instant he spurred on at full speed, 
up an alley that branched off from the main road. 

The animal the Prineess mounted—the inseparable com- 
panion of that of the Prinee—immediately started off after 
him, nor paused to draw breath till - came 
: had bare! 
sence of mind to preserve her seat, but was “nn no means 


to haffle the Prince’s artful design. 


= ; 


y pre- 


able 


So unprepared was the Princess, that 


The moment she was 


near enough, he seized her bridle, and guided her horse | 
through another and another cross cut in the wood, then | 


said in a gay tone -— 


» fecling that | 


lresult of 


FURSTENRUHE. 


“ At last I'am freed from our guest’s everlasting presence, 
—he is like a shadow ever on my path—but moments are pre. 
cious—it is not of him I would speak, but of myself, being 
above all things anxious to clear myself of the false, crug 
aspersions my poor mother has cast upon my real feclings 
What she said, dear Helena, was the 
her imaginings. 


breathed a thought, a word, that could have implicd 


and sentiments. 
own I never, | swear to vou, 


any- 





had caught her looks more’ than once fixed | 
upon him with anything but disdain, when she thought her- | 


thing of the kind, to her 
he e 


or any other human being. 


This, ” 
? 


mtinued with fire—* this much I woald say in my ow: 


| vindication before I lose for ever a happiness of which | | 
was not worthy, since [ recognise its value only when it is 
too late, and it has passed ager’ me. Dut, Helena, I woul 


hanee at lea 


st, of telling you how devotedly, how 
%? , 

He i 
almost too strong for words : bat 
which had at first tokens of 


red surprise, then becn covered with barn. 


| have one Cc 

sincerely, ho 
his em 

| Heler 

ithe most unfcig 

ing blushes, showed no signs of displeasure ; and the Prince, 

who felt every moment of the last importance to the success 


w ardently I admi ‘ro—T | love you. 
tion vrew 


1a’s countenance, shown 


of his scheme, continued rapidly 

“1 know that the Prince of L ean offer vou a finer 
position, a richer dower, a less monotonous existence, but he 
is my senior in years, as yet unstained, it is true, in reputa- 





tion, but his follics may vet come, whilst mine are past and 


for ever ; and my whole life, if you but choose, shall be spent 


in endeavouring to obtain my forgiveness forthem. Helena 


e | |—as vet my own Iclena—mine before God and man—sar, 


can you, will vou forgive such offences in favour of a love 
in spite of the difficulties of 
0 Hel ena, and boldly passin 


like mine.” As he thus spoke 


their situation, he bent over t 


'an arm round her slender y aist, in Ipresse “l the first vial 
but Helena neither 
free, nor resented the attempt. 


moment the of L——, who had been 


kiss of love on 
strugeled to vet 
At that 


and misled by the 


Ae glowing check ; 


Prinee 
Prince’s equerry, always by 
icht ; having, 
nt of his own unassisted s orn ity, at last discovered the 
stared in such ludicrous 
ho first pet- 
iin from laughing. But Helena, 
, did not become aware that the 
witness to the close of the ex- 


de ‘laved 
lie . ; lo & - ? . : : 
lirections previously received, came within si 


by dit 
| path the young pair had taken. He 


confusion and amazement, that Prince Henry, w 
’ 


ceived him, could hardly refi 


| fortunately, for her comfort 
of L—— had 
h had just taken place. 
; As they slow]: rode back to the 


T>y5 
irines 


heen 
planation whi 
palace, the rivals changed 
thouch not without exciting much 
Henry’s turn to entertain 
| Helena ity and gallantry, and that of the Prinee 
| of L— to ride by her side sulky and silent. That ever 
ing passed very differently from the last. The young hae 
hand leant familiarly on the back of his wife’s chair, and 


talked to her in a low voice during the better part of the 


piace quite naturally, 


feomment. It was now Prince 


with viva 


1} 
| 
| evening, to the great surprise of the domestic circle at the 
palace, The Prince of L—— announced his departure @ 
the morrow, and as his visit had lasted long enough in a 
conscience, no one begged him to stay. 

And Helena returned to her apartment that night with 
the first feeling of real, warm happiness at her heart, that 
she had ever known since her arrival at Imminghause® 
Now, indeed, she felt at home ; and young, happy love, and 
the bepes it inspired, kept her eves from closing the live 
long night, 

She was sitting in her rose-broidered boudoir, in the deep 
embayment of her favourite window, yet bewildered with the 
rudden revulsion of feeling and change of situation whic 
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ad occurred since the eve, when, unannounced, Prince 


Henry appeared before her. He had, he frankly confessed, | 
made use of the key which he possessed, to pass from his own | 


apartment into hers ; preferring the alternative of surpris- 
ing her, to encountering the comments, and, above all, the 
tiresome interference of her Duennas, as he pleased to style 
her ladies. He had so much to explain, so much need of 


FURSTENRUHE, 





. . . . 7 . . 4} : ! 
forgiveness, such desire to implore it more at leisure than 


a or 


he could on the eve in that hurried interview in the woo 


‘n those broken sentences they did interchange in the course 


, 
’ 


of the evening—besicd SB, he had a right to com ; Lo his lt ir 


wile, and sue for his pardon on his knees. 

He had just risen from that lover-like posture, whe 
previously assured that the Princess was alone, the Ducl: 
sailed in with wonted dignity ; but no words could paint 
her surprise at the most unexpected sight that offered itself 


se aid See al 
to her eves. She actually receded three steps, a thing she 


had never done ‘before, but in the presence of crowned ma- | 


jesty, and murmured some indistinct apology about having 
a parting message to deliver from the Prince L——, who 
had just taken his departure. 

“But I will not trouble’ you with it now,” said the 
Duchess; “I will keep it for your toilet table.” 

The Princess could not refrain from smiling in the midst 
of her blushes, at the bare mention of the awful visitation, 


but the mother of Henry—her Henry—loving and beloved | 


—was a very different "person from the mere Duchess of 
Imminghausen, As the latter, in spite of Helena’s polite 
entreaties, insisted on retiring, a host of small princes and 
princesses danced before her maternal vision, in all the 


brightness of hope ; and the time which she had meant to! 


bestow on Helena’s toilet table Was more happily devoted 
to a téte-d-téte with Serenissimo in the picture gallery, in 
which the important news was to be delivered without delay, 

From that day forth the lock in the door of communica- 
tion was not found to rust ; and in due time the hopes of 
the family were realised, and a fresh round dozen of names 
were inscribed in the Saxe Gotha, the old Duchess loved so 
well; whilst more guns were tired, and more crackers were let 
off, to announce the birth ofan heir tothe Ducal house of Iin- 
minghausen Berkenburg Erlenstadt, than ever ushered to lif 





the most powerful potentate. Never had Serenissimo been so | 


brilliant as on the day of the christening. lis wit knew no 
bounds—he said on this occasion, both morning and night, 
& quantity of @ propos that he himself remembered to his 
dying day—nay, ever quoted afterwards, always premising 
—‘as | said at Prince Melchior’s christening,” or, “it was 
when Prince Melchior was christened that | remember to 


have caused ‘great hilarity by ”—then followed his little | 
store of but too well remembered, too well treasured up | 


sayings, for which no one cared but himself. Thus he 
somewhat disturbed the gravity of the prime minister by 


asking him, at the memorable dinner in question, as he 
observed the latter hesitating betwixt a dish of asparagus 


—a late treat, and one of artichokes, an early one for the | 


ason—* Well, baron, why are you doubtful ¢ whichever 
you take you have the comfort not to have rejected the other 
—for after all, as in the one we only value the green part, 
and in the other merely the white, we may fairly call the 
artichoke asparagus turned upside down, and the asparagus 
attichokes reversed,” 

The prime minister, not understanding, at first looked 
Pazzled, then shook his head with the mournful, yet deep 
thoughtfulness, which so peculiarly characterised him amid 
all the perplexities of life. 
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After dinner, he propounded to the ceremonious master of 
the ceremonies the following riddle, whilst detaining him in 
the embrasure of a window, thus keeping the whole party 
present at the banquet, which was very numerous, standing, 
etiquette preventing eycn the Duchess herself from taking a 
seat :-—— 

“Who is it wears spurs and is yet no knight—wears a 


comb and has no hair—who knows the eleck without a 
watch—feeds ethers and is vet no cook ?” 
The young baron professed himself utterly at a loss to 


‘ 


;aUess Who might be gifted In so many various ways ; but 


when informed that Chanticleer was the hero in question, 
he could not but own it was like Columbus’ egg, he 
‘ | he had not liately With a tri- 
umphant laugh tl Di turned to Serenissima her- 
self, and her train of dowagers and spinsters, with a fresh 


riddle : 
oe \Y) : . } heathar tutar 
Who were the brother and sister who never met, and 
a wrgr ' 
coud never meet, since the birth of the one must bring 


death to the other - 

No one being so foolish as to plead wisdom on this oeca- 
sion, Serenissimo again had the pleasure to astonish the 
cirele by the communication that thereby was meant night 
and day. The better to understand which, we must re- 
mind the reader that in German day is masculine, and 
night feminine ; probably upon the same system of happy 
definition which makes the mouth masculine, the nose 
veminine, and the eye neuter—that ensures a sex toa 
table, but refuses it to a yvirl, The Duchess was also 
] 


particularly era ious that aay, reading aloud out of the 


Saxe Gotha the fresh births that lad occurred within the 


ear—a pleasure she had carefi 


lly abstained from so long as 
she was deprived of the hope of seeing her house contribute 
to the number. At cards, too, she was so considerate as 
net even to p reeive the little tricks of cheating her fuvou- 
rite ladies indulyed in, 

Need we say, that Helena was now happy, and long 
remained so; blessed in her husband's enduring affection 
and a numerous family. The Duke, it is true, with every 
‘coming year, required more leisure for his afternoon's 
siesta, and for the concoction o: his witticisms ; and gave 
up the reins of public 
Li nry. 


the Prince found many hours to devote to reading and 


more and more to Prince 
But these were pot « ¥ “a nunuture so absorbing, but 


music In his dear Helena’s society. After dinner, the 


young people rode or drove out together, enjoying, within 
their limited dominions, all the charms that lovely nature 
has to bestow. Thus their time passed pleasantly away, 
and ticlena found a dear home within those walls, where all 
had once appeared so cold and colourless, But love is like 
the sun; where he is not, all is joyless—where he is, every 
thing breaks forth into flower and fruit. Helena hadl 
always a kind smile and an attentive ear for her father-in- 
law's riddles and manvats mots, as the master of the cere- 
inonies, when youth departed and he grew peevish, used to 
call them behind his back; and she endured her mother-in- 
law's occasional visits to her toilet table with exemplary 
fortitude ; and though she and her husband seldom appeared 
in her circle, yet they often took a hand at her card-table 
of an evening, as the fideles of former times gradually 
dropped off. 

The education of the future high and mighty princes of 
the house of Imminghaasen Birkenberg Erlenstadt was 
the only thorn that pressed at times hard inte the peer 
old Duchess’ side, 
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“ You are too prone,” she would say to her daughter-in- 
law, while sitting at her toilet table, “« to let your princesses 
busy themselves with music, drawing, and languages, 
What xeed is there for persons of their rank being what is 
vulgarly termed accomplished ? If they want music, they 
can pay for it ; and provided they know French, it is all)! 
that they can ever have occasion for. What use can Ger- 
man be to them ¢—they can have no possible opportunity of 
speaking it, seeing that all those that are likely t » approach | 
them know little of it themselves ; and are careful not to! 
bring that little forward. Thev learn what they do not| 
want, and neglect what it is a paramount duty for them to} 








know. Thus, when I was young, our governesses and 
masters were made to teach us our genealogical tree, along 
with our catechism ; indeed, Lam afraid, bestowed more | 
eare on the former than on the latter. We repeated it | 


daily from the day our education began, to that on which | 
I may safely attirm, for 


| 
| | 


it was thought to be completed. 
my own part, that it was in the Sare Gotha I first learnt | 
to spell, When our writing-master brought us some com- | 
mon-place axioms of popular wisdom to copy out, I well 
remember the indignation of my revered parents, that we 
should thus be treated like the common herd of children in 
Onr genealogical tree was brought out,!! 





our principality. 
and we learnt the whole art of writing from it, never having | 
had any other copy whatever. We illumined it with gold, | 
blue, and red letters, and other ornaments, and that’s all of || 


drawing we ever attempted.” | 
ordered to drive on a little way, the party promising te 


Helena looked hard at the tovs on her toilet table, but} 
could not suppress a smile at the recollection, when thus | 
reminded of it, that the Duchess was not remarkable for a} 
very neat hand, and thought she might, perhaps, have | 
derived more benefit from following the usual routine ; but | 
she answered, mildly, that time generally brought great 


modifications in its track, and that they were visible in| 





nothing more than in the education of the rising gen ra-| 
* rest | 


} 


tion—that it was bett r, perhaps, LO spe d on with the 
he | 


of the world than to lag behind—that, as for herself, s 


considered it a paramount duty with German rulers to} 
speak German, not as an acquired, but as a mother-t nue, | 
otherwise they must surely feel as if they governed con- | 
quered, not hereditary lands. “ Besides,” she slyly added, 
* knowing that | 


the Duchess’ inborn respect for conjugal and ducal autho-| 

rity would make this last remark a clencher ; and though | 

} . s : : | 

Helena was too firm to yield a point so important, vet she| 
} I 


“ Prince Henry decides all those matters, 


was far too gentle to delight in controversy of any kind, | 


ih 


Thus bearing and forbearing, that golden rule of all| 
earthly felicity, they went gently down the vale of life, 


} 


Prince Henry being the first of his race who showed no} 
_poetise nature, perhaps because they can throw so little of 


turn for the disastrous mania for building, which had 
proved so ruinous to his, and to neighbouring principalities, 
and which had embarrassed their finances from generation | 
to generation. The white heads under his reign pro- 
nounced this to be the result of some powerful impression | 
received in a mysterious manner in the early part of his'| 
life ; bat the growing incredulity of the age made them | 
very reluctant to enter into particulars, That the Prince’s| 
after life, his tastes, and his virtues, should have been thus | 
influenced, we hesitate to «lieve, but would rather attri-| 
bute it to the development of his better faculties with ripen- | 
ing years ; nevertheless, none can deny that circumstances | 
the most trivial have sometimes been the key to most | 
serious resolves, to great undertakings, and sudden changes 
of mood and character. All of us have experienced some- 








thing of the kind in a greater or less degree. If we but 
search narrowly the history of our lives, and carefully trace 
back to their sources certain aspirations of our souls, we 
should be amazed to find all that a printed page, a song 


‘once heard, a chance-word dropped from careless lips, had 


effected in us and for us. 
Be that as it may, the Prince never once throughout his 
life mentioned Fiirstenruhe to mortal man—the very faet 
of its existence seemed to have passed from his remembrance, 
It stood through many a long year the most perfect repre. 
sentative of the thing it was supposed to be—a haunted 
house. Its windows and doors dropped, one by one, from 
the carved stone frame-work, and the winds of heaven, the - 


hail and the rain of summer, and the snows of wintér, soon 


made fearful havoe with the finery which—superstition 
staying the hand of the pilferer—had remained within the 
deserted dwelling until it became reduced to tatters ; and 
the intended scene ot guilty joys was left the undisturbed 
asylum of the owl and the raven—the supposed abode of 


disquiet spirits, for the foresters still swore to the continu- 
ance of mysterious agency about this spot. 


During a long lapse of time no native ever passed the 


threshold ; but, as he went by the Schloss, stole a timid 


glance at it. Once, however, a postilion asserted that a 


‘| foreign family he was driving through the forest, having 


been informed of the real character of this dwelling, had 
insisted on visiting it ; and on his, the postilion, positively 
refusing to countenance such proceedings, he had been 


join him. He did as desired ; but not removing out of 
sight from curiosity, had seen them run all over the house, 
shouting to each other, laughing as they darted from room 
toroom, and ran up and down stairs. He could actually 
'perceive them sitting on the remnants of sofas in the 
‘hall,—nay, horribile dictu, taking away with them a piece 
This we consider as 


' 


'of velvet hanging as a souvenir. 
circumstantial evidence that Albion was the native country 
of these bold travellers—they recklessly called upon the 
spirits that came not; but upon the postilion being 
reproached for the fact, he excused himself, his veracity, 
and the Spuk, with a shrug of the shoulders, and a remark 
that the sun was yet high in the heavens. But if they 
escaped scot-free at Fiirstenruhe, they incurred much 
censure for their disrespectful conduct at the little town of 
Imminghausen, where they did not remain long enough, 
however, to satisfy the curiosity they had excited. 

A whole generation passed away, and with it its peculiar 
mode of thought and feeling, A new, a sceptical, a 
inquiring race had sprung up; and Fiirstenruhe and it 
mysteries were consigned to the vulgar, who so willingly 


poetry upon the realities of their own existence. Above 
all, the foresters clung, with a stout faith, to the traditions 
of the forest ; but by all others it was forgotten, as indeed, 
from its isolated position, it was natural it should be. Bat 
one day a large party of young people of the town, @ 
various ages, met in the forest early in spring, to enjoy 
its first smiles ; and among other freaks of juvenile fancyy 
determined upon a visit to Fiirstenruhe. 
| The contrast between the tender green of the budding 
‘trees and the distant hills, still clad in their mantled 
| snow, was a remarkable feature in the landscape—a con 
trast, however, seldom seen so late in the season. In fat 
in intensity and duration, there had not been a severtt 


winter in the memory of man, nor had the oldest inhale 
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tants of the place ever seen such heavy falls of snow. T he 
earth seemed soaked to the very core by the melting masses ; 
and the older of the party began to question the prudence 
of a prolonged stay in the woods ; when they all declared 
una voce they would not leave them till they had been at 
Fiirstenruhe. They accordingly took their way thither. 
Tt was longer than they had anticipated ; and it was sunset 
when they reached the clearing which, like a magic circle, 
surrounded the now ruinous, dilapidated building. They 
for some time stood gazing upon it, laughing, chatting, 
joking on the subject of its former ill fame, challenging it, 
in sportive glee, to show itself in its true colours—all was 
jnnocent merriment ; when suddenly they felt a slight 
shock beneath their feet, accompanied by a tremendous 
rush of wind—the house slowly, gradually rose—then, with 
a powerful heave, settled forward, and with a thundering 
crash, covered the entire space down to the very margin of 
the trees where they stood, with fragments of the building, 
and loese, clammy earth and sand. Of the hillock or 
rising ground, no trace was left ; but where it had been, 
for many days, a sound as of rumbling waters beneath was 
distinctly heard—a strong bituminous smell was clearly 
discernible, and, early each morning, before the sun was 
up, @ vapour, so subtle it could only be observed with 
great care, rose regularly from the place where the castle 
stood.* 

A German professor wrote a long dissertation on this 
event and its probable nature, tracing it, with somewhat 
more display of Latin quotation than was absolutely neces- 
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sary, to local causes, by supposing the existence of hidden 
sources, perhaps a basin where many mountain torrents 
met, perhaps of some powerful mineral spring (the country 
abounding with such), hinting even on the possibility of 
voleanie agency, as the only rational clue—indeed a most 
satisfactory one, to all the peculiarities which this spot had 
at all times exhibited. And what with theories darkly, 
confusedly expounded, of currents of wind, and hidden 
waters, and air and fire volcanoes, and naphtha streams, 
succeeded in blackening many a page, and in mystifying 
himself quite as much as his readers—he went farther ; 
and professed himself able and willing triumphantly to 
prove the correctness of the suppositions, one and all, 
which he advanced, by having the ground laid open to the 
investigation of the scientific and the curious—providing 
the three following clauses were adopted : first, the then 
reigning Sovereign’s consent, which, as it was domain land, 
WAS a sine qua non ; sect mdly, some one or other to under- 
take the expense of digging, he having no funds, just then, 
at his disposal ; and thirdly, should it prove that a mineral 
spring of any value existed, it should bear his name and 
become his own property. 

Whatever the cause of this neglect we know not ; but 
sure are we the conditions were not complied with, and the 
pamphlet was condemned to unjust oblivion, whilst more 
than one German tale-teller turned the circumstances their 
pages redeemed from utter forgetfulness to account, inter- 
weaving them, as we have done, with the threads of their 
own fancy. 





* Something of the same kind has happened very lately 
in the quarry near Oberwinter, betwixt that place and Rema- 
gen, oppvsite Unkel on the Rhine. The summit of the hill, 
on which were huts and vineyards, came down with such 








from its level, breaking up all communication between Bonn 
and Coblentz for many weeks, as the winter travellers on the 
Rhine have had occasion to remember. This aceident occur- 
red in February, 1847, a quarter of an hour after the diligence 








tremendous impetus as to force up the road forty or more feet 


of Coblentz had passed the spot, crowded with passengers. 
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Ou, ’mid the dazzle and the glare of this world’s fleeting show, |} 


How many stout hearts sink beneath a weight of battled woe— 
Heroes, whose names are scarcely breathed beyond home’s humble 
hearth— 


Who live unknown—unrecked-of die—the Brave Souls of the 


Earth ! 


And genius, glory, love to shed around the warrior’s name, 

And in verse or story consecrate their own bright sons to Fame ; 
Thus morn’s glad halo hovers o’er proud peaks that pierce the sky, 
While shrouded in oblivion’s gloom the lowly vallies lie. 


Tet in the hidden vales of life are battles fought and won— 

Genius, though seeking not the blaze of Fame’s too partial sun, 

There oft are Fortune's stern scowls met, Griefs uncomplaining 
borne— 


With only God and Hope to cheer lone hearts with sorrow worn. 

There have I seen strong men grow pale beneath the gripe of 
Want, 

And Disease’s famished phantom form the lowly dwelling haunt, 

And Death the parent’s fond hopes crush, relentless, one by one, 

While from the gloom the suff’rers looked, and breathed, “ Hea- 
ven’s will be done!” 


God knows—Wealth’s favourites ne'er can know—the fortitude 
sublime 
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That nerves the poor man’s soul to keep unstained by vice and 
crime, 
When the partner of his wretchedness, the children of his heart, 


In looks of misery bid the tears of helpless sorrow start. 


Tis music to the soldier’s soul when a nation’s proud acelaim 
Greets him the laurelled conqueror in war's unhallowed game; 
But loftier joy that hero boasts, who, toiling up life’s road, 

By unseen triumphs wins the smiles of conscience and of God! 


Like the lonely bark that ploughs her way far on the dreary deep, 

And sinks (unmarked by all save Heaven) beneath the storm's wild 
sweep, 

Earth’s unknown heroes silently the world’s rough tempests brave, 

And, gliding noteless o'er life's waste, sink to a fameless grave. 


Yet, what tho’ unknown ye warriors, if ye war for Truth and Love! 

Unmarked below, your silent lives are registered above ; 

When the blood-bought laurels of the field beneath Time's touch 
shall die, 

Ye nameless ones of earth shall shine in Heaven eternally! 


In that all-glorious land beyond the grave’s dark wilderness, 
Where titles, riches, sounding names, sink into nothingness, 


The wretched beggar’s tattered garb, by honest virtue worn, 
Shall laugh the crime-stained diadems of guilty kings to scorn! 


Ww. TB 
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Wuaeruer the reader shall be disappointed or not, we 
must at once say, that the story with the above enigmatical 
title is very different, indeed, in character and purpose, 
from the intense tales, and broad, exaggerated pictures of 
life which they have been accustomed to receive from the 
popular pen of Mr. Warren. “ Now anp THEN,” though 
not without strong passion and thrilling pathos, is in tone 
uniformly grave, earnest, and unexaggerated. It is, in 
brief, a religious romance, its main objects being to “ vin- 
dicate the ways of God to man ;” to show how, in the 
mysterious movements of Providence, good is evolved from 
evil, and how sin is overtaken, even in this life, by fearful 
retribution. The significant motto of Now AND THEN is 
“ through a glass darkly.” Its leading incident, which is 
ramified throughout the entire tale, is a murder, for which 
an innocent man is condemned upon strong circumstantial 
evidence, and its principal object is to paint, through many a 
passionate seene, the mighty revolution, by which a noble- 
man of high rank—a proud, imperious, self-willed aristocrat, 
a statesman of thwarted ambition, cold, stern, stoical, high- 
minded and generous, yet vindictive and revengeful—is 
through the dealings of Providence converted into an humble 
Christian—a disciple of the meek and lowly Jesus. 

To expose the sin of duelling is a by-object of the story ; 
ner does the author seem to admire the game laws. He 
seeks, too, to uphold old English usages, and, above all, to 
display the beneficent and blessed influences of the Gospel 
upon all “orders of men,” the peer and the peasant alike. 
Mr. Warren, from his early education and discipline, is 
better acquainted—more familiar, so to speak, with the 
phraseology of religion than most fictionists ; and this work 
shows him to be deeply impressed with its finest spirit. 
Among his few characters—for the story, though long, is 
of the simplest construction—is a parish priest—more than 
an angel, from all that on earth we can guess of the angelic 
nature. Mr, Hylton is a perfect Christian pastor, devoting 
the noblest faculties to the noblest purposes—a_ greater 
than Chaucer’s priest, or parson Adams, or even the Vicar 
of Wakefield ; yet we are not certain that readers will 
take quite so readily and cordially to the faultless, benevo- 
lent, and energetic Hylton, as to either of the latter, 
though his moral qualities are higher, and his warmth of 
heart not less winn'ng. 

The rural parish of Milverstoke, blessed with the pre- 
sence and labours of this excellent clergyman, is situated in 
a sea-coast county, and among its other inhabitants, 
about a hundred years sinee, was one Adam Ayliffe, a yeo- 
man of that good, old, staunch, and purely Saxon race, 
which is fast disappearing. Adam Ayliffe, the seventh in 
succession of that honoured and beloved name, is, in brief, 
the Isaac Ashford of Crabbe, the poet, and might, painted 
in fall length, have been the hero of another Excur- 
sion. This venerable, virtuous, and devout yeoman, with 
his home, his family, and all his antique accessaries, forms 
the subject of the very charming picture with which the 
story opens, the patriarch and his old English cottage 
being the central objects of the piece. “ It was most snug 
in winter,” this sweet cottage ; and in summer very beau- 
tiful, glistening in al! its fragrant loveliness of jessamine, 
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construction, with low walls, a thick thatched roof, and, 
bright though small windows of diamond-shaped panes. It 
had too its sheltering ivy-garlanded elm-tree coeval with 
itself, or probably more ancient still :— 


“ Beside this tree was a wicket, by which was entered a little 
slip of ground, half garden and half orehard. All the foregoing 
formed the remnant of a little free-hold property, which had 
belonged to its present owner and to his family before him, for 
several generations. The initial letter (4) of their name, Ayliffe, 
was rudely cut in old English character in a piece of stoye fgrming 
a sort of centre-facing over the door-way ; and no one then living 
there knew when that letter had been cut. The present owner of 
the cottage was Adam Ayliffe, once a substantial, but now are 
iuced yeoman, well stricken in years, being at the time now spoken 
of not far from his sixty-eighth year. The crown of his head was bald, 
and very finely formed ; and the little hair that he had left was of 
a silvery colour, verging on white. His countenance and figure 
were very striking to an observant beholder, who would have 
said at once, ‘That man is of a firm and upright character, and has 
seen trouble’—all which was indeed distinctly written in his opes 
Saxon features. His eye was of a clear blue,and stedfast in its gaze; 
and when he spoke it was with a certain quaintness, which seemed 
in keeping with his simple and stern character. All who had ever 
known Ayliffe entertained for him a deep respect. He was.ofa 
very independent spirit, somewhat taciturn, and of a retaring con- 
templative humour. His life was utterly blameless, regulated 
throughout by the purifying and elevating influence of Christianity. 
The excellent vicar of the parish in which he lived reverenced him, 
holding him up as a pattern, and pointing him out as one of whom 
it might be humbly said, Beho/d an Israelite indeed, in whom is na, 
guile. Yet the last few years of his life had been passed in great 
trouble.” 

He had suddenly lost his excellent partner, and soon 
afterwards, by rashly becoming surety for the son of am 
old friend, the frugal accumulations of an industrious life, 
and some of those paternal acres in which he placed a very 
natural pride. To crown all, a girl who had pledged her 
hand to his only son, jilted young Adam, now become very 
poor, though he was still one of the handsomest young fel- 
lows in the country, and from his frank and manly charae- 
ter, a universal favourite. The heartless desertion of 
Phoebe affected Adam far more deeply than the poverty: 
which had overtaken him and his venerable parent. 


“Much of that father’s pious teaching it took to soothe the 
ruffied spirit of his son, Long was it before any one could exe 
change a smile with Adam Ayliffe the younger. Alas! whats 
contrast used now to be, between father and son, going formerly 
together arm in arm to chureh, the one with his great walking 
stick, broad hat, and long rough blue coat, and face of grave bub 
not austere composure ; the other gaily clad, and his hat some 
what jauntily set upon his curly nut-brown hair, nodding to this one 
and smiling to the other, and taking off his hat to the elder ones! 
As father and son would stand suddenly uncovered while the reve 
rend vicar passed or met them, on his way into the church, hit 
heart vearned towards them both ; he thoroughly loved and respected: 
them, and was ina certain way. proud of two such specimens of the 
English yeoman; and, above all, charmed with the good example 


which they set to all his other parishioners.” 

This exemplary vicar, who regarded his parishioners a 
members of his family, lad bestowed considerable pains-o® 
the education of Adam, and felt a strong interest in.all his 
|, hopes and griefs. He held the living, worth about £300, 
'|from a Cambridge college, but he was not rigid in the 
_colleetion of his tithes. , 
“ He was a man of good family ; powerfal intellect ; of aceural® 








honeysuckle, and roses. It was of substantial though rude 





| scholarship ; deeply read in divinity ; of great decision of charactt™, 
‘and lofty independence of spirit ; and fervent piety.” 


ad 





¢ Now and Then. By Samuel Warren, F.R.S., Author of Ten Thousand a-Year, and the Diary of a Late Physician. OctsTe 
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sweet and amiable temper, and every way suited to be the 
of a parish priest. The worthy couple had lost 


several children, but one little girl, inexpressibly endeared, 
remained to bless them. After young Adam’s troubles 
came upon him, the vicar often, under some kind pretext, 
drew him to the parsonage, and there, by small degrees, 
Sarah, an orphan girl whom Mrs, Hylton had trained for a 

jor servant, banished the memory of the mercenary 
jilt, and implanted her own soft image in its stead. As 
Adam sat in the housekeeper’s room, copying out the 
yicar’s sermons in the round hand needed by decaying eye- 
sight, the meek, intelligent, and discreet Sarah, a very 

favourite with both her master and mistress, would 
there ply the needle ; and still the discourse, to which 
Sarah only listened, would turn on Adam’s trials, and on 
the heartless Phoebe. 


“The good housekeeper pronounced her a hussey, who would 
live to repent her shameful conduct, and assured Adam that there 
were quite as good fish in the sea as had ever come out ; Adam all 
the while listening in silence, or with a sigh, and shaking his 
head. The last observation, however, imperceptibly grew more 
grateful to his feelings whenever it was repeated. At length it 
occurred to him that Sarah, wha was never very voluble, always 
preserved silence when such topic, or anything akin to it, was in- 
troduced; and looked very steadily at her needlework. One’s own 
heart helps on the natural result of all this.” 


It was, indeed, easy to foresee the end. Prudence coun- 
selled delay, if not separation ; but after many years of 
quiet courtship, neither encouraged nor yet absolutely for- 
bidden by those interested in the young pair, at length— 


“Adam married Sarah from the parsonage, with full consent of 
all persons concerned—his own father and Mr. and Mrs. Lylton, 
—and then took her home to the cottage ; where old Adam Ayliffe 
welcomed them with a solemn and affecting benediction, as he 
kissed the pale cheek of the meek and trembling new-comer, that 
was quite patriarchal. 

“*Daughter-in-law,’ said he, ‘I am poor, so is this your husband ; 
and we may become poorer ; but here is that which will make those 
rich that rely on it. Give me thy hand, Sarah, and thine, Adam,’ 
said he, solemnly, and placed them with his own upon the cover of 
an old family Bible : ‘ Promise, with the blessing of Him that gave 
us this Book, never to look beyond it, in trouble, nor then to fore 
get it. Thus promised my Sarah when God gave her to me, who 
hath since taken her away again.’ 

“The old man’s voice trembled, but failed him not. Then he 
tenderly embraced both his son and daughter-in-law, who wept 
much, and they sat down to their frugal repast with such cheerful- 
hess as they might.” 


In this simple style a story commences, which becomes 
of thrilling interest as it unfolds, 

Adam and his father had now sunk into the condition of 
common labourers, and bitter, bitter was it to young 
Ayliffe and Sarah, to see the venerable man become a day 
hireling ; while the old man devoutly thanked God for the 


srength which he retained, and the opportunity of turning 
it to profit. 


* These three were the sole occupants of the cottage ; and Mrs. 
Ayliffe, being herself, as one might say, neatness personified, felt a 
and anxious pride in keeping her pretty residence in fitting 
order, Often, however, when her husband and father-in-law were 
ahent at their labour, to which they would sometimes go very early 
tad return very late, she thought with trembling solicitude about 
future ; for in due time there was the prospect of her becoming a 
The sight of her venerable father-in-law thus daily going 

to and returning from his labour, at a time when he ought to be 
*yoJing the repose suited to his years, greatly distressed her sensi- 
ag feelings ; and sometimes she would secretly reproach herself 
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Such was their present condition, but matters soon 
became worse. Mrs. Ayliffe had a bad and lingering con- 
finement, and the old man’s over-exertion had done him 
serious injury. Sarah was unable to attend to her house- 
hold duties, and required attention herself. A nurse was 
to hire, the doctor’s bills were to pay, and to meet the 
increased expenditure, there was now only the earnings of 
voung Ayliffe. Another and another of the beloved here- 
ditary acres must be sold, and the agent of the Earl of 
Milverton was again the purchaser, A new approach was 
projected by him to the castle, and it lay directly through 
the site of Adam’s cottage. The Earl himself, whatever 
were his faults, was incapable of oppressing or grieving a 
poor man, but afar off in London, what knew he of the 
conduct of his tyrannical agent, or the condition of the 
poor in his parish! In vain did the old man tell this Mr. 
Oxley, the agent, that it would break his heart to be sepa- 
rated from the property of his fathers—to see the old home 
pulled down, and all traces of it erased, In vain did he 
plead the solemn promise he had given to his own father 
on his death-bed never to quit the cottage while he had a 
crust to eat in it. Repeated interviews were held on ths 
affair, but poor old Ayliffe, with sturdy Saxon indepen- 
dence, would not yield. The agent used threats, and 
coarse intemperate language, and the patriarch calmly 
replied, that he would talk no more on the subject. 


“© And as for my Lord,’ he added, with a calm «mile, ‘let him 
be satisfied with what he has: the castle for him, the cottage for 
me!” 

“ «Be not a fool, Adam Ayliffe—know your interest and duty 
better,’ replied Mr. Oxley ; ‘depend upon it, I will not throw all 
this my trouble away, nor shall my Lord be disappointed. Listen, 
therefore, once for all, to reason, and take what is offered, which is 
princely, and be thankful ! ’ 

“ «Well, well,’ said Ayliffe ; ‘it seems that T cannot say that 
which will suit you, Mr. Oxley. Yet once more will I try, and with 
words that, perhaps, may reach the ear that mine eannot, Will 
you hear me ?’ 

“* Ay, I will h®ar, sure enough, friend Adam,’ said Mr. Oxley, 
curiously ; on which Ayliffe took down a large old brass-bound 
book, and opening it on his lap, read with deliberate emphasis as 
follows :— 

“* Naboth, the Jezreelite, had a vineyard, which was in Jezreel, 
hard by the palace of Ahab, King of Samaria.’” 

The passage was read to an end, the Bible shat, and Oxley, 
in rage, wished the old man a good day, saying, as he drew 
on his gloves, “It is to be sure a place to set such store 
by ;”’ and he glanced contemptuously round the little room. 
“But be patient Adam—be patient ; there is one some- 
what larger that will be ready for you bye and bye.” Old 
Adam heard the insulting allusion to the workhouse or the 
gaol in dignified silence, but his indignant son, seizing Oxley 
by the collar, flung him out of doors, saying, “ Away to the 
castle, and tell them that sent you here what you have got- 
ten.” The old man interposed, commanding his son to be 
calm ; but the Ayliffes had now made a bitter enemy, and they 
soon felt the extent of his malice—In this little virtuous 
household one misfortune followed close upon another. The 
infant, the third Adam Ayliffe now living, weakly from its 
birth, was likely, from an accidental fall, to be deformed and 
lame for life. This new mischance caused a severe relapse 
to the mother, grievously disturbed old Adam, and drove 
his more excitable son almost to phrenzy. He fell into a 
gloomy and irreligious humour, daringly questioned the 
goodness and wisdom of Providence, and morosely declared 
to his father and Mr. Hylton, “that the spirit of a man 








could not bear injustice, come from whom it might,” But the 
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stony heart melted, as the vicar, piously reasoning with the 
afflicted man, ended by quietly asking, “ Why have my four 
children, whom I as dearly loved as ever you did this poor 
babe, been taken from me after years of suffering, and now 
lie mouldering in yonder church-yard ?” 

Darker days were coming upon the Ayliffes. They were 
now very poor, but too high-spirited to accept assistance from 
their neighbours. Young Adam said they should not live on 
charity while he could work, and they could keep their own 
freehold house over their heads ; but it was hard to act up to 
this proud boast, when he looked at his delicate, emaciated 
wife, and thought of her many privations. Yet, assistance 
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a large, old-fashioned volume already alluded to, with heavy bras 
clasps and corners, kept, by frequent handling, in constant bright. 
ness. Quaint and mysterious were the pictures illustrating the 
text of the holy volume; and by how many of the Ayliffe family, 
now dead and gone, had that volume been read and hung over 
with solemn and enchaining interest! Yet so carefully had it ever 
been preserved, that not a leaf was missing, or bore noticeable 
marks of injury. The spare leaves at the beginning and the end 
were covered with entries of a century’s births, deaths, and mar. 
riages among the Ayliffes. There seemed scarcely room for above 
three or four more: yet one would soon be required of another 
birth !—and, as old Ayliffe glanced at the abridged space remain. 
ing, he sadly wondered whether room would be found for a certaig 
brief entry, by and bye, concerning himself! 





from the parsonage was neither declined nor wanting. Mr. 
Hylton had no income save his living, yet his little store 
seemed like the widow’s barrel and cruise :— 


“ His charities, substantial and unostentatious, failed not: good 
Mrs. Hylton and her housekeeper made their cowslip-ginger, and 
elderberry wine ever in due season ; and many a bottle of it had been 
carried by Mr. Hylton himself, on his visits te those who needed 
it. He kept one cow, which went by the name of Every-one’s- 
Cow ; for when it had yielded sufficient, every morning and even- 
ing, for the wants of the parsonage, any one else who pleased 
might similarly supply themselves from what was left; and at 
milking hours were always to be seen one or two of the poorer 
villagers, pitcher in hand, waiting for their turn. 

“ Ayliffe had told Mr. Hylton, in general terms, of the coarse 
and offensive treatment which he had experienced from Mr. Oxley ; 
and Mr. Hylton was also thoroughly aware of the fond tenacity 


with which old Adam clung to the last link which connected him | 


with the soil, which Mr. Oxley would sever with such heartless 
and rude indifference. Mr. Hyiton’s best sympathies were with the 
old yeoman, whom he had from time to time, with cordial alacrity, 
assisted by loans of small sums of money, to enable him, as the 
phrase runs, ‘to keep his head above water’ as long as possible. 
Mr. Oxley was seen through and despised by Mr. Hylton.” 


But what could the good man do? He secretly attempted 
to procure young Ayliffe better employment, but repeatedly 
failed, and Adam daily became more silent, reserved, and 
morose. While his father read the evening chapter his 
attention, once so alive, would wander ; yor could Sarah, 
holding her crippled child in her lap, keep her eyes from her 
moody husband, pained to think how his sad thoughts were 
engaged :— 


“One night, as she told Mr. Hylton, with sobs and tears, her 
husband started up in bed, and, after sitting in silence for some 
time beside her, said, 

“* And all this, Sarah, has come upon us from the good chari- 
table deed my father did towards another, in giving security! Who 
can make me believe that that is just? Sarah, Sarah, this is very 


strange | 


Old Ayliffe, whose faith never wavered, sternly rebuked that 
undevout and rebellious spirit, which might, he feared, be 
yet more grievously chastised. “It was not,’ he said, 
“his son who spoke, but Satan through him ;” and he bade 
Sarah not be longer guided by her husband, whom he 
prayed God to deliver from this peril to his soul. 

Piece by piece the furniture of the old cottage was dis- 
appearing—that strong oaken furniture which had lasted for 
generations—and with aching hearts the owners had seen 
the different articles privately sent away to be sold :-— 


“Still was there, however, in the corner, an old-fashioned clock, 
in a dark oaken case, curiously carved, and which had stood on 
the same spot, tick, tick, with exemplary regularity, for more 
than half a century, but was that evening to cease performing its 
monitory functions in the cottage, having been sold by old Ayliffe 
during the day, for three pounds, to a chandler living in the 
village, and just married ; and who was coming to fetch it away 
in his cart. The top of the clock had, during all the years which 
have been mentioned, formed the resting-place of the family bible, 


| “Jt is impossible to deny that, as old Ayliffe sat in ong Corner 
of the room, by the dull red fire on the hearth, gazing at the olf 
‘familiar face of the clock, knowing that he did so for the last time 
‘in his life, and that on the ensuing day that old clock would be 
| standing, with its grave methodical tick, tick, among a new circle 
of faces at the chandler’s, its new proprietor, he felt an inexpressi- 
ble melancholy. Never would three pounds have been so precious 
as at that moment, presenting themselves to avert the coming 
spoliation.” 

But we cannot give the pious use drawn from this affecting 
prelude, 

And now Christmas-tide came round, that jubilee of the 
Christian Year, but with how sad an aspect to the poor 
_ Ayliffes. Now the contrast seemed complete between “the 
castle and the cottage.” The Earl of Milverton was an in- 
carnation of the aristocratic principle. Haughty, imperious, 





'stern, unsympathising, the milk of human kindness had 
curdled in his bosom; his heart noble, and not without gene- 
rous affections, was n@w imbedded in ice. He was, more 
‘over, we have said, a disappointed statesman, thwarted in 
his higher ambitions, and irritated even by the paltry trifle 
of not obtaining the honours to which he found himself 
| entitled in his own county. A large party, however, wereas 
sembled at the castle for the holidays: all seemed magnif- 
cence, gaiety,and joy. Yetwasthere a worm at the core. The 
carriage which brought the Earl’s only son, Lord Alkmond, 
with his lovely wife and their infant heir, swept past the 
cottage of the Ayliffes :— 

“*Stay and pay respect to the young Lord,’ quoth the old mas 
to his son, preparing to uncover. ‘Honour to whom honours 
| due!’ 
| “No, I will not, if even thou, mine own father, went on thy 
| knees,’ said his son, sternly, walking onward ; while the old mas, 
| standing rigidly erect, respectfully took off his broad hat, exposing 
as fine a bald head, fringed with white hair, as ever had been a 
covered to the young Lord. ° ° ° . . 

“«There will be rare doings at the castle, I warrant me,’ said 
the old man, retiring into the cottage. ‘They be like to makes 


_merry Christmas on’t !’—and he sighed.” 

His Christmas was to be bleak and dismal enough ; ye 
in the poor cottage there were still warm and confiding 
hearts, while in the castle there was doubt, estrangement 
and repulsion. Lord Alkmond, though possessed ‘appt 
rently of every earthly blessing, had, from some unknows 
cause, sunk into the deepest despondency, He demanded 
large sums of money from his father, which the Earl angrily 
refused, as the object of the request could not be explained 
Father and son saw each other with alienated if not hostile 
feelings, and dark suspicions haunted the mind of the Earl 
Yet this was an era of unequalled grandeur, splendour, a0 
gaiety in the castle. The first minister of the Crown ## 
a visiter there, and the Earl’s charming and only daughte, 
the amiable, brilliant, and lovely Lady Emily, was to be firs 
introduced into society. Christmas-day drew near, and th 
time of Sarah’s second confinement. Every visit the doct 
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must be strengthened, to enable her to go through her 
coming trial. ‘“‘ Nourishing food !” bitter words to her 
heart-broken and now moody husband. One Jonas Hundle, 
a fellow-lsbourer with young Ayliffe, was thoughtlessly made 
the confidant of his distress, and this person treacherously 
tempted the distressed man with the offer of a hare ; but 
before this the sin or danger of poaching was discussed, and 
Hundle could see no sin in it, nor Ayliffe much moral evil. 

Adam had many misgivings. He was aware of his own 
danger, as the game was nowhere more strictly preserved, 
or poachers more severely punished than at Milverstoke. 
He also dreaded his father’s rebuke, but his poor wife's con- 
dition evercame every consideration, and instead of throw- 
ing the hare away, as he at first resolved, he carried home 
the well-timed gift. The old man took alarm. Whether 
or not there was guilt in having the hare, old Adam thought 
there was, and also imminent peril. 


“Old Ayliffe was inexorable, and spoke far more sternly than 
he had ever heard spoken before ; till, indeed, he had spurred his 
son’s temper into unwonted heat and violence. 

“*T am tired, and so should we all be, of being beggars, and living 
on charity,’ said he. 

“* Better be beggar, Adam, than robber,’ replied his father. 

“*Tam no robber!’ said his son, with flushed cheek and flash- 
ing eye.” 

At length young Ayliffe, in great agitation and anger, 
left the house, and in the meantime the old man_ buried 
the subject of altercation. Young Adam soon afterwards re- 


turned somewhat calmed. 


“Finding his father and his wife sitting up awaiting his return, 
and cowering chillily over the nearly extinct fire, his heart suddenly 
softened at the sight of them, and he could not return their fond 
greeting for emotion. 

“*Come, Adam, my dear son,’ quoth the old man, grasping him 
affectionately by the hand, ‘ mischief you meant not, I am sure ; 
but mischief and wrong have you done. But now are we friends ; 
and get thee to bed with Sarah, and vex me thus no more, dear 
Adam! Meddle not again with game, which in these times is verily 
like hell-fire, the least touch of which burns terribly. That hare 
haunts me, though I have put it away, Adam. Nay—it much 
misgives me that we have not heard the last of yon poor hare, 
buried though she be !’” 


The words were prophetic. Adam had been watched 
home, and was informed against by one who was to share 
the reward of the informer with the treacherous Hundle. 
Next morning Adam was arrested. 
tried the poacher was a kind-hearted man, but the law was 
imperative, and the offence heinous, as “ the game laws,” 
he said, “were the only thing which prevented the country 
from becoming barbarous ? Adam must pay the fine of 
five pounds, or go to the House of Correction for three months. 
An Adam Ayliffe in the House of Correction! At this pinch 
Mr. Oxley privately offered to pay the fine, if the father 
would promise to sell his cottage to the Earl. 


The worthy justice who 


“*No! T'll rot in jail first !" said young Ayliffe, fiercely. * May- 
hap I now see how I got here!’ This he said with a strange ex- 
Pression.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Hylton, ever a help at need, had learned 
what was going forward, and borrowing the surveyor's gig 
and five pounds, he arrived just in time at the magistrate’s, 


“*T have reason to believe,’ said Mr. Hylton to his brother 
Magistrate, ‘that this poor soul has fallen into a trap set for him, 
aad hath done it ignorantly, and from love of a tick wife ; and | 
will pay the penalty for him.’ At this young Ayliffe could not 
restrain himself, but wept bitterly.” 


Worthy Mr. Hylton! did half the parsons of England 
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gently rebuked the offender, not “that he was going to make 
a mighty business of taking a hare,” but that the culprit’s 
venerable father had for this cause first bowed his head in 
shame and sorrow, and Adam’s wife had also suffered much. 
Yet great allowance was to be made for one acting from 
love of a suffering wife. 

The worst immediate consequence of this affair was the 
loss of the employment which Mr. Hylton had been seeking 
for his parishioner, for who would employ a convicted 
poacher ? And thus misfortune follows misconduct. 

Christmas-day came. The menials at the castle were 
richly remembered by their munificent Lord. 

“ Alas, even half of the sum paid to the humblest helper in the 
stables would have provided a substantial repast on Christmas-day 
for the melancholy occupants of the cottage ; but no one in that 
magnificent structure thought of them. ° ° ’ 

“ Only one visiter had the Ayliffes on that dreary Christmas-day, 
and it was Mr. Hylton, who went to them after the morning ser- 
vice. The snow lay nearly a foot deep, and continued to flutter 
down thickly, threatening to do so for hours. He carried with 
him a bottle of port wine, which he gave to them with a solemn 
and hearty benediction ; at the same time placing a five-shilling 
piece in the trembling hand of Mrs. Ayliffe, as a Christmas box for 
the litthe Adam. There was not much fire on the hearth ; and 
they were just concluding the meal, for which they had been indebted 
to Mr. Hylton, as he entered. They all looked so sad—even old 
Ayliffle—that Mr. Hylton longed to announce the strong hopes 
which he entertained that better days were, through his efforts, in 
store for them; but after balancing the matter for some time in 
his mind, humane prudence prevailed, and he left them, to return 
to his own snug Christmas fire-side; partaking of those homely 
comforts awaiting him, with a sense of quiet enjoyment, which was 
somewhat dashed, however, by a recollection of the cheerless scene 
which he had shortly before quitted. The first glass of wine which 
he took after dinner accompanied the following expression of his 
benevolent feelings :—‘ May God Almighty bless all mankind, and 
especially the virtuous poor, with his choicest blessings. Let us 
drink to the health of all my parishioners, peer and peasant, in 
castle and cottage—all this day duly remembering who it was that 
lay in the manger, and why. And may God bless thee, my Mary,’ 
said he, embracing his wife; ‘and thee, our only little one—thou 
last lamb of our flock,’ he added, folding his little child in his 
arms, and kissing her, as did the mother, in silence. Their hearts 
were full.” 

Mr. Hylton talked jocularly of the crowded and dis- 
tinguished “Christmas congregation of Parson Hylton;” 
the Prime Minister, with what Mrs. Hylton called “ his fine 
commanding countenance,” and the stately, stern, imperious 
Earl ; and Lady Emily, more and more like the late Countess, 
and more lovely and perfect every day. And Mrs, Hylton 
wondered if they would be asked to dinner at the castle. 
They were; and while his wife was absorbed by Lady 
Alkmond, Lady Emily, and the beautiful infant heir, her 
worthy parson watched the Earl and his son. Something 
was wrong; there was evident anxiety, mystery, misery. 
In the same week a grand dinner or military banquet was 
given, to which all the officers for twenty miles round were 
invited, as Lord Alkmond was himself in the army. Soon 
after dinner the military part of the guests were left to them- 
selves, and the conversation, it was long afterwards known, 
had then turned upon duelling. Lord Alkmond appeared 
to suffer great distress, and soon afterwards snatching his 
hat, he stole out alone into the dark woods. Young Ayliffe, 
burning with the desire of vengeance upon the treacherous 
Hundle, who, he had learnt, was to be in the woods that 
night at his business of poaching, was already there, armed 
with a stout oak stick, without any murderons intent, but 
resolved to give the miscreant a good beating —Much of 
this story is adapted to elucidate those chains of cireum- 
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by Providence into the means of their chastisement. A mili- | 
tary band was stationed in the woods ; a national air was 
playing. Suddenly the report of fire-arms was heard. 
“ Oh, ho,” said Mr. Hylton to himself, while skirting the 
woods as he returned from visiting a sick parishioner, “ the 
rogues think they have found an opportunity.” The musie 
suddenly stopped, and Mr. Hylton imagined there was now 
a collision between the poachers and the keepers. A few 
minutes later, and a dragoon and man-servant galloped past 
him at full speed. The first did not stop to reply to his 
inquiry ; the second shouted hoarsely, “Oh, murder ! mur- 
der!” The murder was neither that of poachers nor game- 
keepers, Lord Alkmond had just been MURDERED in the 
woods! Ina very short time a troop of dragoons galloped 
past to the castle, and then a part of them returned, a man 
in plain clothes guiding them. 





“ Woeful to relate, their errand was to Ayliffe’s cottage, which 
they reached a few moments after young Ayliffe had sprung into it, 
nearly striking down the door as he entered ; reeking with perspira- 
tion ; with horror in his face ; breathing like a hard-run hare ; and | 
glaring blood-stains on one of his arms. His father, who was sit- 
ting beside a small candle, reading the Bible, shrunk from him, | 
aghast and speechless ; and young Ayliffe was uttering some in- | 
coherent sounds in answer to his father’s inquiries, when the 
clattering of horses’ hoofs was heard; and the next moment four | 
dragoons, carbine in hand, entered the cottage, while others re- | 
mained outside around the door with swords drawn. 

“* What do you want with me?’ at length gasped young Ayliffe, | 
hoarsely, staring with haggard countenance at the soldiers. 

“* Do you surrender to us, who demand it in the King’s name ?” 
said one of them—the sergeant.” 





We shall not interfere with the stirring and heart-rend- 
ing scenes which follow, with the arrest, the imprisonment, 
and trial of the murderer, who was condemned upon what 
appears the most conclusive evidence, though it is wholly | 
circumstantial. Old Adam, the noble yeoman, the devout | 
Christian, meek, patient, resigned, is a living exemplifica- | 
tion through those days of agony of the text—* Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” But he had one sus- | 
taining earthly consolation—the implicit belief of the inno- | 





cence which his unfortunate son protested to him. The | 
same belief was entertained by Mr. Hylton, strong and 
staggering as the proofs of guilt were; yet the flight from | 
the wood at the fatal moment, the blood upon the coat, and | 
upon the stick——these were fearful things to think of —And 
the haughty, cold, and stern nobleman, the relentless and 
now bereaved father, was far more an object of pity than 
poor old Adam Ayliffe, though his only son was in a few 
days to die the death of a felon. 

To the good vicar, the mental condition of his poor and 
pious parishioner was a source of inexpressible happiness ; 
while the Earl, with his vengeful spirit and stoic pride, 
caused him frequent and anxious thought. Lady Emily and 
her widowed sister-in-law, deep and agonizing as was their 
grief, and though the latter seemed sinking into an untimely 
gtave, bore the visitation which Heaven had sent in a sub- 
dued and truly Christian spirit ; and Lady Emily gene- 
rously, though secretly, through Mr. Hylton, provided for 
the wretched infant, and miserable destitute wife of the 
criminal. [lim they forgave: they did not doubt that he 
was guilty, yet were they enabled to forgive their sin‘ul 
fdlow-creature, as God had commanded, although he 
had committed the horrid deed which rendered them so 
ngiserable, Very different were the feelings of the Earl. 
In his heart there was no place for pity or relenting ; in 
his pride and thirst of vengeance he defied the laws of 


anger; for Mr. Hylton had considered it his duty to bring the 
unchristian patrician to a better mind. After one of their 
interviews, when almost driven from the room by the super. 
cilious demeanour of the Earl, it is said: — 

“With what different feelings did he quit the little cottage of 
old Ayliffe, where he was a very frequent visiter; on every ocea- 
sion conceiving a more and more exalted opinion of him, standing 
alone in his misery, unbefriended save by heaven.” 

After the trial, which is so long and so minutely detailed 
as to give a complete account of all the forms of English 
criminal jurisprudence—such as only a practising lawyer 
could give—several trifling circumstances transpired, which 
gave Mr. Hylton a faint hope that the prisoner’s innocence 
might be established, if, by a respite, time were afforded for 
investigation. And now, on Monday, the man whom Mr, 
Hylton believed innocent, and whom he had attended like a 
father and a brother, was to suffer an ignominious death! 
and this was Friday night. But to a mind and heart like 
his, actuated by such exalted motives, nothing is impossible, 
Yet many difficulties occurred before borrowing ten pounds 
from his churehwarden ; the good man threw himself into 
the night coach, reached London, and by incredible exer- 
tins, and providential good fortune, obtained the desired 
respite. Alas! this was but a gleam of sunshine deepening 
the blackness. The days of the respite went by, and Mr, 
Hylton had still nothing to allege but his own strong con- 
viction of the prisoner’s innocence, and some shadowy 
circumstances—one being the ill-will which Mr. Oxley, a 
leading witness, bore to young Ayliffe ; and another, that a 
sailor had written from Dunkirk, that on the night of the 
murder, and about the very minute of its probable perpetra- 
tion, just as he was lying off the shore, in the boat of his 
vessel, heard a gun fired, and had seen two men rush out 
of the woods, and run eastward. Upon the strength of 
these facts, this enthusiast in benevolence endeavoured to 
prevail with the Earl to join in a request for a farther res 
spite. Vain attempt! 

On the day that the execution of the respited criminal 
was to have taken place, Mr. Hylton went to the Castle. 
Lady Emily waylaid him, Her heart was torn. She be- 
lieved the man innocent whom good Mr. Hylton thought 
so; but if not, even then she and her sorrowing sister 
desired not his death. 


“*We both forgive him, and do not wish him to die. And if 
he be innocent! Oh, Mr. Hylton! Thento die! And my papa 
to wish it !’ 

“The low thrilling voice in which she said this produced am 
indescribable effect on Mr. Hylton.” 


Very different was the temper of the Earl, who fiercely 
upbraided Mr. Hylton for the part he had acted—for wish- 
ing to let loose a blood-stained monster upon his patron— 
for having flown in the face of the laws of the country and 
the voice of justice to screen a murderer. 

Animated by a high sense of duty, the benevolent Vicar 
stood his ground with the obdurate Earl at many of these 
trying interviews. But his conversations in the condemned 
cell, the preparation for death of an erring and sinful man, 
though one entirely innocent of the fearful crime for whieh 
he was to suffer, affect the reader much more deeply than 
the somewhat exaggerated scenes between the minister of 
Giod and the hardened, vindictive aristocrat, who, to other 
sources of grief, proudly concealed, now added the harrow- 
ing and remorseful reflection that his cold severity had too 
probably driven forth his only son in misery and anguish 








heaven, and treated its messenger with contumely and fierce 


into the dark woods in which he had met his fate, 1b were” 
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long to tell how this haughty and stern aristocrat was at 
softened and subdued ; how, through the instrumen- 

tality of his daughter and daughter-in-law, and afflietion in 
his own person nigh unto death, the divine influences of 
Christianity, of the religion of the humble Adam Ayliffe, 
‘sere at length apparent to all in a changed and renewed 
nature. The rock was smitten and the waters gushed 
forth. But this was still an affair of the future, and now 
the case of young Ayliffe was in extremity. No-satisfactory 
proofs of his innocence could be adduced to the Secretary of 
State, who, with the Chief Justice, and every one else, had 
no doubt oft Ayliffe’s guilt, and it was intimated to Mr. 
Hiviton that the respite could not be extended. “ What was 
to be done 2?” Much was planned, and something was accom- 
ished, ere this good man, as a last desperate resort, wrote 
to the King. Meanwhile, every preparation was made for 
the execution of the sentence. The old father was taking 
his last farewell of his son, when Mr. Hylton reached the 
gaol he had so often visited. The chaplain, who shared in 
the veneration which all felt for the saintly old ‘man, whis- 


pered that “a visible angel was with the prisoner,” and 


that all was ready for the last sacred rite of the Church :— 


“* Adam, my friend,’ said the chaplain, gently, on entering the 
cell ; ‘here comes he whom you have asked for—Mr. Hylton!’ 

“The old man and his son were still locked in one another's 
arms, which, however, on the chaplain speaking, were slowly un- 
loosed ; and two such countenauces presently looked on Mr. Hylton, 
silently taking his seat beside them, as filled him with fear and 
reverence. ‘Tearless were the eves of both, but there was mmor- 
TALITY in their expression, a heavenly radiance on their solemn and 
wasted features. Neither father nor son spoke, as they gazed 
calmly at Mr. Hylton, who, as he grasped a hand of each, felt 
them to be as cold as death; but there was no tremor in them. 
After a few moments they again slowly folded their arms around 
eaci: other. 

“*Speak, Adam, tell these good gentlemen what God hath done 
for thee! Speak, my son, for thy God! Hath he not taken all 
fear of death from thee ?’ said at length the old man, in a low tone, 
but with great firmness. 

“* He hath! and I know it is He that hath done it, of his un- 
speakable mercy!’ replied his son, who, leaning forward, kissed 
his fatner’s white hair with gentle fondness and reverence. 

“*Here is my only son; God gave him to me, and hath allowed 
Us many years of love together. He is now taking him back 
again! I shall stay a little time after thee, Adam ; only a little ; 
and assuredly we meet again!’ 

“*The blessing of the ever merciful God be upon you, Adam ; 
upon you both,’ said Mr. Hylton. 

“The prisoner slowly raised to his lips Mr. Hylton’s hand, and 
kissed. it. 

“*I thank you, sir, for coming as you promised! but—T can- 
not speak much,’ said he, with an air of infinite sweetness. ‘Oh! 
what love and pity you have ever shown me.’ Here the chaplain 
made a sign to Mr. Hylton that all was in readiness for the saera- 
meut, which was thereupon adininistered with an awful solemnity. 

“When it was over, ‘How much longer hath he to live 2’ in- 
quired the father, as soon as he had risen from his knees, and 
kissed the forehead of his son. He spoke to the Under-Sheriff, 
who had joined with them in the sublime ceremony which was just 
over. 

“*One hour and a half—or only afew minutes more,’ he replied, 
hooking sadly at his watch. 

“*May my son and I pass that hour alone?’ inquired the 
od man.” 


It was spent in prayer ; and now all the sad offices were 
gme through ; the bell was tolling ; the condemned, his 
‘rons struck off, stood on the scaffold ; the executioner ap- 
peared; when suddenly a commotion and noise arose 
amongst the distant crowd. A post-chaise and four was 
seen dashing onward, and a horseman, at full gallop beside 
it, waved a white handkerchief :— 


**Stop | stop !—stop the execution! a reprieve! a reprieve {* 
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was shouted by both the persop inside the chaise, and the horse- 


man without. 
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done ? 
ground, 
when men expected it to be lightest. * 
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The cry was instantly canght, and presently an 
unusual thundering sound was heard from the crowd, echoing the 


”» 


word, ‘ Reprieve! reprieve ! reprieve! 
The King, before whom a nobleman, an old college 


friend of Mr. Hylton, had laid the intercessory letter of the 
vicar, had, in defiance of his ministers, commuted the sen- 
tence to transportation for life. 
a hundred guilty men should escape than that one itinocent 
man should suffer.” 


“ Better,” he said, “ that 


And now twenty years passed. By the kindness of Lady 
Emily, Adam Ayliffe’s wife had been enabled to follow him 
into exile, and their little sickly cripple boy, who in child- 
hood displayed great precocity of talent, had been well- 
In the course of this time, the Earl had learnt 
In a duel, 


cared for. 
the fatal cause of his son’s mysterious gloom, 
where all was fair and honourable, he had slain a young 
Hungarian nobleman, a husband and a father. 


“All had been done legitimately! Yet was it murder; an 


honourable, a right honourable murder: murder as clear and glar- 
ing, before the Judge of all the earth, as that by which Lord Alk- 
mond had himself fallen. 
his account, the young noble’s own hand was crimsoned with the 


When thus fearfully sammoned away to 


blood which he had shed ; and so went he into the awful presence 


of the Most High, whose voice had ever upon earth been sounding 
tremendous in his ears—Where is thy brother ? 


What hast thou 
The roice of thy brothers blood crieth unto me from the 
Unhappy man! well might his heart have been heavy, 
* * All the money 
that he could ordinarily obtain from the Farl had from time to 


time been furnished by Lord Alkmond to the family of his victim. 


For them it was that he had importuned his father for a sum of 
money sufficient to make for them an ample and permanent pro- 
vision.” 

It was not until Now that the Earl, in his smitten 
heart, owned that “ verily there is a God who judgeth in 
the earth.” His daughter was by this time Duchess of 
Waverdale, and soon afterwards he left Milverstoke, the 
scene of so many sorrows, 

“There was one person whom he was deeply affected in taking 
leave of, and that was Mr. Hylton, whose character having always 
respected, he now regarded with reverence. In him was lofty 
purpose ; in him inflexible rectitude; purity unsullied; a meek. 
ness which could never be ruffled or disturbed; a simplicity, 
strength, and dignity of character, the foundations of which were 
laid in profound Christian humility and faith. A thousand soften- 
ing and self-reproaching recollections cherished the Earl, of this 
good man’s patient gentleness under galling insult, such as his 
Lordship now felt would have infuriated most, if not all, others 
whom he had ever known in life. Mr. Hylton had, however, 
borne it in silence, yet without, on the one hand, surrendering an 
iota of his self-respect or independence, or, on the other, exhibiting 
the faintest approach to resentment.” 

The Earl was a changed man, yet he still fell far short 
of the Christian character. 

“ Alas, not once from those rigid lips had fallen a word of forgive- 
ness towards the supposed slayer of his peace! The language of 
those lips was, and ever had been, truth and sincerity. Such, also, 
were the regulating principles of his conduct ; yet, without (Ae one 
missing clement, all was the very blackness of darkness, and hopeless, 
eternal, exclusion from heaven.” 

The foundations of pripE had been sapped, bat the Barl 
could not yet submit to the solemn warning which his 
young daughter had once ventured to bring before him in 
the text—* So likewise shall my heavenly Father do unto 
you, if we rom your hearta Sorgive not every one his bro- 
ther their trespasses.” Not yet could he forgive. At'their 
wlemn parting, Mr. Hylton only whispered to his noble 
friend the one word, REMEMBER. 

“ By that word he had signified, ‘ Forget not our many discoyrs- 
ings together, nor that glorigus and awful Volume whic is now 
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beginning to shine before your hitherto anseeing eyes, in letters of 
living light. Abhor yourself! Look within and see in your heart 
a nest of serpents! J’ray that they die and disappear! That 
pride and revenge may perish! Forgive, or ask not to be forgiven.’ ” 

And this was now whispered by the same man who, 
when formerly insolently upbraided or commanded by the 
Earl, had to his wife bravely said— 

“My parishioner, Ayliffe, shall not die wrongfully, if I can lift 
up a finger to prevent it, did 1 live surrounded by forty Lords 
Milverstoke! If he be one of the great nobles of the earth, my 
Mary, think of 11M whose servant 1 am !—whose bidding I do, ay, 
and wil! do, though hell itself rise against me!” 

With his poor parishioners he had been equally faithful. 
Adam Ayliffe, in preparation for death, had also been told of 
his iniquities, and exhorted to forgive as he hoped for for- 
giveness, Adam, though guiltless of the fouler crime, had 
openly confessed that he had, on that fatal night, gone into 
the woods with feelings of malignity and purposes of revenge 
upon the villain Hundle, his deadly enemy. Mr. Hylton 
said the Gospel commanded him to forgive; and dealt 
faithfully with his soul. 

“* Fou—oh, Adam !—went, under a hellish impulse, secretly to 
be revenged on! If God should enter into judgment against vou, 
what have you to say? Look at the very root of this matter: 





concerning the hare which (small cause of so much evil!) led to 
all this. Didyou not then stifle your conscience, which condemned 
you when first you were tempted to do wrong? Oh! where was 
then your Bible? Where were your father’s warnings?—where 
were my humble teachings? lad you but resisted at the first— 
at the very first—would you now have been here, Adam? And was 
not Providence opening for you, through my unworthy exertions, 
a way for you out of your troubles’ Think, Adam, of the steps 
by which you have gone wrong, and done deliberate wickedness, 
and brought yours if direct 'y hither! | say not this, Adam, be- 
lieve me, to chide and trouble you in so awful a moment as this; 
bat am only striving to set you right with your conscience. ” 

Such are the solemn lessons of a story, with which it is 
more than time that we were done. 

A change was coming. ‘ Weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning.” Hundle at the 
end of twenty years was condemned to ck ath for robbing a 
bleach-green, and before his execution, confessed that he 
and an associate now dead had committed the murder for 
which young Aylitfe was convicted. They had gone into 
the woods to beat or kill the head keep r, for whom Lord 
Alkmond in the dark had been mistaken. He had been 
struck down with the coulter of a plough, which Hundle had 
thrown into a hollow tree, where, upon search, the dumb 
witness was found after so many years. How was the obdu- 
rate Ear! smitten in heart when all this was disclosed! * Is 
all this in judgment or in mercy?” he tremulously asked. 


“*In mercy, dear, my Lord! in mercy!’ answered Mr. Hylton, 
with a brightening countenance and a cheerful voice—‘ in vou. 
spared to an advanced age, | see before me only a monument of 
mercy and goodness ! ’ 
. * 7 > > * 

“* All this—all this—to a worm of the earth, cuiltvy—utter!y 
worthless,” faltered the Earl. ; 

“*Nay, call not that worthless which God himeelf hath deigned 
to redeem! which he hath endowed with immort lity! and placed 
here to become fitted for eternal happiness! 

“The Ear! spoke n 

“*Twenty years!—nearly twenty 
and misery '!—and injustice!’ he 
hands over his forehead, 
earth!” 


it for some minutes, 

' ‘ . 
years . twenty vears’ exile 
presentiy exclaimed, clas] ing hus 


‘Oh, what an eternity of anguish upon 


And now the Earl sought an interview with the vener- 


able father of the vietim—with old Adam, stil] living in his | 


little freehold, and happy in the love of rxl and man, though 


supported almost by neighbourly kindness, The interview 
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between the two old men was most affecting. The Bari 
implored forgiveness—‘* Will you forgive me, and take my 
hand ?” 

“* Ay, my Lord—ay, in the name of God! feeling that I have 
somewhat to forgive! For a father am I, and a father wast thog, 
my Lord! Here, since it hath been asked for, is my hand, that 
never was withheld from man that kindly asked for it; and my 
heart goes out to thee with it! God bless thee, my Lord, in these 
thine old and feeble days—old and feeble are we both, and the 
grasshopper is a burthen to us ‘ies 

“Let me sit down, my friend, said the Earl, gently. 
feebler than thou; and be thou seated also. 


‘lam 


Next we meet them kneeling side by side before Hig 
altar, “* who is no respecter of persons,” to partake together 
of the Sacrament. . - 
“It was a sight that was long afterwards spoken of, by those 
who saw the two old men taking leave of each other, at the chureh 
door, with solemn courtesy, each forgetful of mere earthly relations, 
uncovering to the other, in silence, his venerable head ; shaking 
each other by the hand ; and then the one assisted into his stately 
coach, the other into the small cart in which a friendly neighbour 
had conveyed him to the church.” 

That year there was a memorable struggle in Cambridge, 
for the highest honours of the University, between the Earl’s 
grandson and heir, Lord Alkmond, and a humble sizar, 
named Southern, an obscure young man, of a serious and 
contemplative character, lame, and slightly deformed, evi- 
dently poor, and living a very secluded life, yet showing many 
indications of being, in other pursuits besides mathematies, 
a first-rate man. The question in which the University now 
felt a keen interest was, which of these individuals, differing 
so widely in rank, and in worldly and personal advantages, 
was to come out Senior Wrangler? The contest was close 
and keen, but honourable and manful, and the triumph was 
gained by old Adam Ayliffe’s lame grandson, the son of the 
exiled felon, who, just at this crisis, had returned in a vessel 
fitted out by the Earl. The young man, who as a child 
gave promise of very superior abilities, had been placed by 
Mr. Hylton at a school in adistant county, under the name 
which he now bore, to escape the opprobrium of his descent 
from a convicted murderer. Now all was revealed to those 
most nearly concerned, while the Senior Wrangler, “ dropt 
from the moon” to carry off the highest honours, continued 
to be an object of mystery and curiosity to the University. 
He was seen the day after his victory walking arm-in-arm 
with a tall, elderly, grey-haired man, of very homely exterior, 


while Lord Alkmond walked with Mr. Hylton. There 
seemed great cordiality among the four when they mét, 


though all were grave, if not sad. Lord Alkmond took of 
his hat with courtesy and reverence to the grey-haired poor 
man. othe same mysterious individual the Earl made 
all the He confessed his errors, 
and in humility prayed the forgiveness of Ayliffe and his 
wife, and it was cordially given, And now one evening, 
| before the assembled family and household of Milverstoke, 
Mr. Hylton resumed his functions of chaplain to the Earl, 
and a grave auditory were assembled in the same chamber 
—the library—where scenes so stormy and so different had 


atonement in his power. 








Mr. Hylton read the ninetieth Psalm and the 
prayers, with soul-subduing solemnity, for his spirit was 
moved by the mighty contrast which he beheld betweet 
Now and THEN, 

Shortly afterwards, upon his death-bed, the Earl sent for 
old Adam ; and the venerable Christian, taking his hat and 
staff, put his Bible under his arm, and went to the castle. 
The solemn interview passed, and soon after Adam fulfilled 
the promise then made to follow his noble Christian broth 


i passed, 
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tothe grave. The Earl had yielded up his spirit “in peace,” 
and in humble hope, while Adam was opening the Bible to 
read a psalm. Nor can we withhold the last of this humble 
and very extraordinary hero of a modern romance, At the 
Earl's funeral— 

«Qid Adam Ayliffe went as one of the mourners, and stood 
with a majestic countenance, only a few yards from the spot where, 
within three months’ time, he was himself laid, that he might take 
his rest beside her whom he had loved, till both—till all mankine 
shall rise at the sound of the trumpet of the Resurrection. He 
died with noble calmness. His very dead countenance diifused a 
living peace around the room; for its expression was that of a 
neavenly serenity.” 

The Earl had bequeathed to the Ayliffes ten thousand 
pounds, as ‘* a humble peace-offering,” and directed that all 
the hereditary acres should be restored to old Adam; and 
ty the vicar’s daughter, now a charming woman, he left five 
thousand pounds. A lady suggests to us that she should 
become Mrs. Southern, but we hear nothing of that. 
There are no love-passages in this story, which is as severe 





and simple in construction as a Greek drama. 


and more enduring purposes. 


and Grandison. 





J 

We have dwelt so long upon the beauties of this fiction 
that we have no space left for its'faults. These consist, we 
venture to think, in professional technicalities drawn out to 
tediousness, and in the length and frequency of the dialogues 
between the Earl and his chaplain, and the interviews of 
the latter with a certain muddle-headed officer of dragoons, 
who acts only as a drag upon the story. We need not add, 
that readers who expect the coarse humour, and broad cari- 
cature, and offences against good taste, to be found in 
“ Ten Thousand a- Year,” will be grievously diappointed, 
Mr. Warren has here dedicated his great powers to higher 
In many respects we might, 
from this work, call him the Richardson of an age which, 
in fiction, has far outstepped that of the author of Clarissa 
He is entitled to the further praise of 
having, in a religious novel, kept free on the one hand of 
irreverent familiarity with sacred names and things ; and on 
the other, of that error or habit into which sincerely pious 
writers sometimes fall, and for which the world knows no 
softer name than the ugly but expressive one of Cant. 





MIRANDA: A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


BY PERCY B, ST. JOHN, 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE HOTEL RAVILLIERE. 


Ix the sombre and stately Quartier St. Germain, and in 
the Rue St. Dominique, was the magnificent hotel in which 
dweit the most noble and very puissant seigneur generally 
known as the Duke de Ravilliere. 
centre of an elegant facade, led into a large square court, the 


A poste-cochére, in the 


mansion occupying three sides of a square; in the middle was 
a flight of marble steps, and through the open door could be 
seen, at the end of a noble passage, the leafy green of a 
garden. 

Looking out upon this secluded and shady spot was an 
apartment with large bay-window and balcony. 

To this we now transport ourselves. 

Reelining languidly upon an ottoman, with all the exquisite 
grace and majesty combined which belonged to her, and con- 
‘cious that no foreign eye rested upon her easy posture, was 
the Countess Miranda, her hair slightly loosened, and falling 
profusely upon her beautiful neck and shoulders. Her face 
Was froin the light, so that the expression of her eyes could 
hot be ween ; but she was apparently smiling. 

Near her, sitting more demurely, in her stiff costume of 
brocade and silver, her hair all duly powdered, was Adela, 
evidently engaged in the matronly occupation of catechising 
her friund. 

“ Miranda,” said she, pouting and half-blushing, ‘‘’twould 
vem, to hear you speak, that I was lowering myself much 
by accepting the affection of my cousin.” 

“ And by returning it,’’ exclaimed the Countess, laughing ; 
* but by no means. I merely wonder that where so many 
toble knights have failed, this humbler suitor should have 
seen and conquered.”’ 

“ Hush, Miranda,” replied Adela, half impatiently ; ‘‘ who 
mys be has conquered? See, when he comes, bow proudly 
I vill use him.’’ 


‘*Tt will not last five minutes this heroic resolution before 
his candid smile. Charles Clement is not one who is to be 
played with thus.’’ 

‘‘Why, how gravely you say this‘"’ wondered the young girl. 

‘*T am grave because I speak of one noble, generous, and 
with whom no woman who is loved by him should trifle,’’ 
said Miranda, whose face was now turned quite away, but 
who spoke seriously, almost gravely. 

‘* But I will be as gentle as a young fawn then, since you 
think it well,”’ replied Adela, much surprised. 

‘‘ Be so, not only now, but when you call him husband, 
Adela, for ’tis a sacred thing to have in trust the happiness, 
perhaps the life, of one who loves, and hopes, and trusts in 


o>» 


\us,”’ and the young countess was silent, as if much moved. 


‘*Miranda,”’ said her friend, gently, almost timidly, “how 


happy you would make such a noble heart as his. 
**Do you think so‘’’ asked the young Italan, with a 
peculiar smile, so faint, it faded like the last breath of an 
evening wind amid the flowers. 

‘*Do I think so?’’ exclaimed Adela, wonderingly ; ‘‘ were 
I worth balf as much, I should be proud as Lueifer.’’ 

‘* You think,’’ said Miranda, searce conscious of what she 
was saying—she was dreaming though awake—‘‘ that I could 
vie with you—that I could give happiness where you could— 
that I have equal charms with thee f"’ 

‘* Ten times more,’’ replied Adela, quite innocent of any 
meaning which might apply to herself; ** there is not in the 
land, peer or peasant, but would be proud and happy to call 
you his bride.’’ 

‘*You are a warm friend,’’ answered the Countess, 
laughing, and again turning away, so that the expression of 
her face was hid. 

‘* Not I, and much shall I wonder if you are a month at 
court ere you be an affianced wife.” 

‘‘ Never !’’ said the quick-emotioned Italian; “ peyer, 








child. Thou wilt never live to see me a wife,”” 
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“Why ?’ asked Adela, strangely puzzled at her friend's 
manner, and a slight shudder quivering through her frame. 

** Joy and merriness are not made for me, swect one,”’ 
replied Miranda, with a laugh, ‘‘nor wedded wifedom neither. 
Besides, I am young, I am rich, they say,’’ she added, 
almost scornfully; “I am beautiful; why should I sell 
my sweet, sweet liberty to win the heart of any mortal 
man ?’’ 

‘“* You are a wild, fickle being, and strangely changeful of 
late,”’ said Adela. 

‘Then let us to the harpsichord,’’ cried the Countess, 
rising, and turning towards the further end of the room, just 
as Charles Clement, whom she had heard coming, entered 
at a side-door. 

‘*My Lord Duke,’’ he said, half hesitatingly, ‘‘ has sent 
me hither’’——- 

‘*Where you know, cousin, you are always welcome,’’ 
replied Adela, with a sweet smile. ‘‘ Friends are scarce 
now-a-days.”’ 

‘* Good evening, Monsieur Clement,’’ 
almost coldly. 

‘Good evening, Madame,’’ answered Charles, with a 
slightly haughty tone. 

Adela, too innocently happy to notice this, drew forth a 
portfolio, and, as was her wont, began to paint fanciful 
tritles, while her cousin spake to her, now admiring the 
labour of her fair hands, now gallantly lauding the exquisite 
fingers which were so gracefully employed. 

Despite however, his gentle gallantry, his talk was gene- 
The times, the hopes and fears of 


said Miranda, 


rally, however, serious. 
parties, his aspirations forthe happiness of his fellow-crea- 
tures, his eloquent thoughts found vent in words, and 
Adela, though not sympathising with all, because she under- 
stuod not all, listened with charmed ears, for he who spake 
she loved, and by him was she beloved, and his voice was 
glad to her heart. 

When they conversed on trivial things, their soft nothings 
were sacred to"themselves, for then high swept the chords 
of the Countess’ harp to fade away and be dead, when 
again the young man turned to his explanations of events 
and the rumours of the day, It seemed more, however, 
from politeness than from any desire to hear him, for scarcely 
did he pause, than again swept high these harp strings 
and the murmurs of the young hearts, who" scarcely knew 
of her existence, were wafted on an ocean of music to the 
sky. 

Presently, Charles, after admiring the exquisite colouring 
‘of a flower as it grew into existence beneath her pencil, 
became lower and more impassioned in his tones, and then 
the Countess, gliding from her harp, moved toward the 
door which led to Adela’s bed-room, and which was open. 

On the threshold she turned round to look upon that pair, 
und her face was paler than the sheet of paper on which 
the blushing rose which Adela had painted lay senseless 
and immoveable. 

There she stood in the pride and splendour ofher womanly 
beauty, a thing to be worshipped rather than loved. Her 
liquid eyes were wet with tears—her colourless face quivered 
with emotion—her brow was contracted—for that happiness 
she saw before her could never be hers. A secret lay between 
the fruition of a woman's hopes ; for her there was no rosy 
future tinged with the sweet thought of being an adored 


gnistress—a cherished wife. 
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cess in her own land, of high and noble lineage,’’ she map. 
mured, as she stood before a mirror. ‘‘ Perish these vai 
baubles; were I less noble, I had been more happy. Ba 
perish rather these vain and idle thoughts. Down thou sof 
heart,’ she added, pressing her hands upon her lovely ant 
heaving bosom, ‘and know thou hast a mistress.” 

With these words the beautiful girl frowned upon hersélf, 
stamped her foot upon the ground, and then sunk intoa 
large arm-chair which faced the mirror. Involuntarily she 
cast her eyes upon the reflection of her figure, ‘and her ep 
examined—not with pride—not with satisfaction—bat 
curiously, with a scrutinising glance—every feature of ber 
face. 

Suddenly she rose, and snatching from her bosom a pie. 
ture, a small miniature, examined it by the fading ligh 
Her eyes rested long upon it, and thea 
again they fell upon the mirror. 

And the mirror once more reflected a lovely form, but that 
of one pale and with an expression of sadness, strangely 
at variance with the merry creature who had so recently 
laughed with Adela, 

‘‘This picture is charming—is exquisite,”? she murmured, 
‘* but is she so much more so than I ?’’ 





And again her glance fell upon the mirror, which this time 
|sent back a frowning and lowering brow, and Mirands 
started herself, 
‘*Oh! to rest, my silly heart ; take courage, there is one sure 
physician yet. Time cures or kills,”’ 
And the miniature was warmly kissed and placed once 
more in her bosom, where it was gently hid away, nestling 
'near her beating and aching heart. 
The miniature was a medallion portrait of Adela. 
Miranda then moved towards the open door which separated 
her from the lovers, and without being noticed by them, 
regained her seat before the harpsichord. 

Charles Clement was speaking ; he was commenting ont 
sufferings of the people, without work, without bread. He 
spoke with deep feeling, and eloquently, for he was & 


earnest. 

‘* And do your philosophers hope to remedy all thiis ?” sué 
denly inquired the Countess, in her driest manner. 

‘* Madame,”’ replied Charles Clement, waking from his 
charmed dream, while the fair Adela slightly povated, “if 
the States-General do not provide willingly again st all this 
misery, they must be forced to’? — 

‘Forced to,’’ ‘said Miranda, with something of a sett 
fing air. 

‘Yes, Madame, forced to,’’ answered the young repub 
lican: ‘* Parisis in a state of fever which nothing’ but t# 
things will allay, the assurance of their starvation ‘being 
moved, and, more than all, that the Tiers-Etats w ill ben 
forth be a power in the state.’ 

‘And you think them right, of course, Monsieur CYement,” 
said Miranda, in atone of merry provocation. ‘‘ With ™ 
Madame, there is but one power in the state, the ),eopl= 
with me they are rulers and ruled; and, until this » principle 
be recognised, I can see no prospect of just legislat ion.” 

‘But your people have been quiet enough unk ft the 
kings and rulers hitherto,’’ said the Countess ; «meth inks # 
they have been enslaved, it has been of their own ac 0m 

‘* Which only proves that hitherto they have b ven # 
ignorant as debased, but excess of oppression cures 

toyal tyranny might have been borne, but the feuds | ¥P 








‘* And this is Miranda, Countess of Castel-moute, a prin- 





ew, with its monstrosities, has awakened the people.” 
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Think you, then,’’ inquired his fair disputant, ‘‘ that the 
will ask a change in all this ?”” 

“The constituents of the Tiers-Etats have required that 

their representatives should grant no supplies while one in- 


jpstice remains to blot the fair face of France. May they 


nobly fulfil this glorious mission !’’ 

«Amen "’’ cried Miranda, fervently. 

“ Madame,’’ said Clement, with an involuntary start, 
while he looked astonished. 

« Enough of politics,’’ interposed Adela, with the pout of 
sepoilt child; ‘* the weather islovely, let us ride to Vincennes.’ 

«’Tis not far from our dinner hour,” replied Miranda, 
laughing. 

‘Never mind,’’ said Adela, rising, ‘‘ Monsieur le Duke 
has just gone out, and we can luxuriate in a forest picnic. 
1 do so long for the air of the woods.” 

She might have added that her heart, all full of joy and 
happiness, her soul breathing the first fresh fragrance of young 
love, was too confined within their formal rooms, and she 
wished, she scarce knew why, for the free and open air of the 
woods. Miranda saw all this,.though the lover was blind, 
and, with a smile, rose to second her project. 

To order out horses—to command the attendance of 
servaunts—to horrify the family cook by countermanding 
dinner—to set the maitre d’hotel in a perfect flurry pre- 
paring a cold collation—and to order its being placed all on 
a spare horse, was the work of a moment, and then away 
skipped the happy and wilful beauty to dress, accompanied 
by Miranda. 

‘“‘ Beams not the air more sunny to-day than usual ?’’ said 
Adela, with a look of wonder, to her friend. 

‘‘Itis scarcely so fine as yesterday,’’ replied the Countess ; 
“but the rosy tint is in your heart. You see all with partial 
eyes ; the sun is brighter—the heavens more serene—the air 
more balmy, because there is joy and happiness there,’’ and 
she placed her hand upon the blushing girl’s side. 

‘Hush, Miranda dear,’’ hastily responded the lovely 
heiress ; ‘‘ but methinks what you say is true. But can such 
delight last? I feel too happy.” 

‘Not happier than you deserve,’’ said the Italian, gravely, 
“and please heaven you may always be so. But come, | 
am ready first; I leave you Rosa to aid your own maid, 
while I go to keep your knight company.”’ 

With these words Miranda re-entered the saloon, at a win- 
dow of which stood Charles Clement. As she entered, the 
young man turned round, and, seeing who it was, advanced 
gravely to meet her. 

“Countess,” he said, bowing low, and speaking with sad 
uphasis, ‘‘ in what have I offended you ?”’ 

“* Offended me ?”’ cried the lovely girl, all crimson and con- 
fased, so taken by surprise was she at the other's straight- 
forward manner, 

“It seems so, to judge from your cold tone. Do you dis- 
approve of—of’’ It was now Charies’s time to hesitate 
and blush. 

“ By no means,’’ said the Countess, who had recovered 
herself, by the exercise of a will which never failed when 
Beeded, « By no means; I approve most highly of your 
MUtual affection. Fora husband for Adela, and a friend for 
myself, Iknow none more worthy than Charles Clement. 
Let us be friends then.”’ 

This was said with an exquisite ease an’ grace, that would 
tare won a smile from the most rigid philosopher. Charles's 





"78 beamed with delight, but it was atthe words ** mutual 
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affection.”’ He still, however, recollected himself sufficiently 
to take the young Italian's offered hand, and raise it to 
his lips, 

‘* Well done !"’ said Adela, with a sweet laugh; “my 
cousin is practising for his presentation at court.’’ 

‘* Say, rather, to kneel at beauty’s feet,’’ gaily responded 
Miranda, taking her friend’s hand, and giving it to the young 
man to kiss. 

Charles Clement took that white and trembling hand in 
his, and, stooping gently, pressed his lips upon the fingers, 
and when he raised his eyes, sparkling and joyous, they 
were fixed on the Courtess to thank her; but Miranda was 
grave as usual, and, without a word, led the way towards 
the door. 

They are soon mounted, and reaching the quays, away they 
dash for the antique Pont Neuf, passing whieh, and the Hotel 
de Ville, they enter the busy Rue St. Antoine. In a few 
moments, for their speed is rapid, they are beneath the 
sombre shade and lofty towers of the Bastile, whieh frowned 
hideously over the hotbed of insurrection and revolution. 
The chief workers in all the great days of this mighty drama 
were those of the quarter of the Hastile. 

‘*Gloomy spectre of despotism,’’ said Charles, half-shud- 
dering; ‘‘who knows what crime has been and is behind 
these walls!’’ 

‘* Politics again,’’ exelaimed Adela, holding up her riding- 
whip. 

‘* Pardon,’’ answered the young man, intoxicated at her 
glance of innocent affection. 

‘* You are always easily forgiven,”’ half-whispered his cow 
sin, and then, as if alarmed at these few words, away she 
galloped. 

‘* Happy pair,’’ said Miranda, shaking her head ; ‘‘ but why 
reins in the lover ?’’ 

They were before a cabaret, over which, in large letters, 
was written, La Tour du Bastille, 

It was five o'clock, and M. Brown, accompanied by Tor. 
ticolis, had just disappeared through the door-way. 

‘* My servant, who obtained leave of absence this morn- 
ing to visit a friend, has just entered yonder ill-looking 
hole,”” he said, by way of explanation ; ‘‘ but pardon, fair 
cousin, for bringing you toa halt, I amagain at your service ;"’ 
and away, once more, they sped towards Vincennes, 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE CABARET OF THE FAUBOURG ST. ANTOINE. 


Occurrixe the lower part of a house, in the Rue du Fau- 
bourg, St. Antoine, the Tour du Bastile presented the ordi- 
nary features of a low Paris wine shop. Outside, on a red 
washed wall, all streaked with white, which ran down in 
smeary lines from above, were displayed blue bottles, beneath 
which huge figures of six and of eight showed that wine was 
sold at the moderate rate of three and four pence English 
per quart. Divers sausages, of a dubious brown, explained 
that there was also more solid refreshment. Ascending three 
worn and rough steps, you entered a room about a dozen feet 
square, of which half was taken up by the counter, and a 
sinall portion of the other half by the opening of the cellar, 
There was no bench before the bar—the landlord having ne 
desire that his customers should sit down, as they would thas 
prevent the arrival of fresh thirsty visitors. The drinkers 


stood at the bar, or lounged about in groupe outside, this 
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being a popular and famous cabaret, where wine was gene- 
rally good, and where Monsieur Ducrosne, lieutenant of 
police of the good city of Paris, permitted the engagement 
of workmen by their masters. For those who ventured cn the 
luxury of a whole bottle, or who desired to eat with their 
wine, there was an inner room, a kind of tap, which owned 
two long tables, four wooden benches, a couple of dirty table- 
cloths, a pair of oil-lamps, a number of greasy candlesticks, 
and was waited on by a lad as dirty and repelling as the 
furniture. 


At the very end of one of the tables, occupying each one || 


side, sat two men, who remained apart from the rest of the 
company, and were evidently slightly superior in their social 
position. 

The one was a stout, burly, well-fed personage, who seemed 
perfectly satisfied with himself, and with his own ruddy 
whiskers, and surmewhat scanty hair, which he continually 


smoothed over the bald portion of his head, as if he thought | 


these stray locks sufficed to conceal his real nudity. His 
costume was that of a tradesman. 

His companion, who sat opposite, was a little more than 
five feet in height, but strongly built, and neither stout nor 
thin; his shoulders were broad, his waist slight, while his 
legs were in some degree bowed. Ilis strong arms were 
crossed upon the table. A thick short neck supported a head 
of vast ugliness, not, however, without features which, sepa- 
rate, were striking, and even handsome. is face was large 
and bony, with a nose aquiline and flat—the lower part ex- 
tremely prominent ; his mouth was small, with thick lips, 
which were kept in continual motion by a nervous contrac- 
tion; a lofty forehead, eyes half grey, half yellow, lively, 
piercing, and naturally gentle ; an assumed bold micn, scarce 
eyebrows, a sallow complexion, with black beard, and brown 
neglected hair, completed the aspect of this man, whose shabby 
loose coat, dirty breeches, grey stockings, old hat, shoes 
without buckles—one fastened by string, the other not at all— 
gave him the air of a dealer in stolen goods, looking out for 
custom. 

At some distance was a tall man, in more decent garb, 
about the middle height. There was nothing remarkable in 
his appearance, save a strange resemblance which he bore to 


a tiger who had had the small-pox—(to use the energetic || 


expression of Mirabeau). 

This was the Abbé Roy. 

Around were working men, drinking, smoking, and dis- 
cussing the events of the day, principally the misery endured 
by the working-classes from scarce and dear food—the poor 
man’s first scourge. 

Among them were men whose sinister and lowering counte- 
nances were in strange centrast with the generally honest 
and open expression which sat on those of the artizans, and 
which would always sit there, were this, the most important 
section of society, cared for as it should. These men, too, 
were, without and within, drinking hardly, muttering low, in 
a strange arvot of their own, casting, from habit, suspicious 
glances behind, and then laughing loudly, and clinking their 
glasses together in humble imitation of the higher debauchees 
of the past reign. 

These men were thieves and robbers—vagabonds—some 
of the rich materials used by the enemies of the revolution to 
throw discredit on its progress. Warned by a hint from 
above that there was riot and plunder in the wind, they had 
hurried to the cabaret of the Tour du Bastile, ready for any 
act of violence or madness. They were amply supplied with 


wine, which they freely shared with the working-men aroun 
them, until these began to be merry and excited. As fag 
as their bottles were empty, they were refilled at the bar, a 
il]-looking fellow who leaned carelessly upon the counter 
paying for all. Strange as this was, the landlord asked no 
questions. The man was an officer of police. 

M. Brown and Jean Torticolis sat apart, as if they had no 
connexion with the rest of the company. Near them wa 


_M. Duchesne, whom the crick-neck had readily enlisted im his 


| 





enterprise. ’ 

The conversation was loud and confused, but the ugly ma 
|| and his ruddy companion spoke without interruption. 
| ‘* Ah, ah!’ said the ruddy man, rubbing his hands, “] 
|) think, Doctor, your walk has done you good ; you do credit 
to your bottle and to this matelotte.’’ 

‘* T satisfy the wants of nature,’’ replied the ugly man, is 
a slightly foreign accent—‘‘ nothing more.’’ 

‘*But you do not regret your long stroll in the wood, 
Nom d’un carporal, but we crossed the forest rudely ?’’ and 
the sturdy fellow stretched his legs, as if ready for another 
start. 

‘* Certainly not,’’ said the other, folding his arms, and re. 
tlecting. He continued, after a pause, paraphrasing his own 
published expression. ‘‘ At the sight of a beautiful country, 
which the sun shadows with the enamel of its changing rays, 
I feel a secret delight I rarely otherwise experience. The 
verdure of the field, the gentle perfume of flowers, the har 
monious song of birds, and the fresh breath of the zephyr, 
insensibly move the heart to gaiety. A soft sensation of 
peace glides to the soul; there comes upon you a species o 
enchantment, which few can resist. But as much a lovely 
spot inspires me with joy, does a sombre desert shed me 
| lancholy upon my whole being. Arid plains, without turfer 
flowers, dead trees, dark foliage, enormous masses of rocks 
blackened by time, the noise of torrents roaring down the 
mountain-slope, mingled with the cawing of crows and th 





lugubrious cry of the eagle, fill me with sadness.’’ 

‘«Jean,’’ exclaimed the other, with his mouth wide open, 
‘*I do believe you are preaching.’’ 

“J,” snarled the other, with astrange smile, ‘‘ it’s not my 
trade; I leave it to yonder blackcrows,” and he pointed 
the abbé. 

‘** You are a philosopher,’’ continued the other. 

‘*Tam a poor lover of my kind,’’ replied the Doctor; 
‘that is to say, of the humble, the poor, the wretched,” & 

added, with an indescribable expression of rage; *‘ as for the 
rest, | hate them. Aristocrats, merchants, tradesmen, mone- 
dealers, go-betweens between dame Nature and the pow 
‘man, dealing out, for every hour of blessed light devoted 
slavery and drudgery, a hard morsel of bread and a handfdl 
‘of straw—giving with one hand, taking back with 
other.” 
And this apostle of communism, though that sapient scieme? 
had then neither habitation nor name, ground his teeth witt 
intense fury. 
| But,’ said the other, doubtingly, ‘there must 
butchers, and bakers, and shoemakers, and capitalists # 
‘employ labeur.’’ 

‘*Must there ?’ cried the other; ‘‘and booksellers # 
crush the free flight of genius within its bargaining soul. Ne 
the world is my temple, and I would scourge out of it te 
who make profit of the subsistence and labour of others.” 

The whole room was listening, though the little Doctor ™ 


not aware of it. The Abbé Roy and M, Brown exchanged? 
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gianee, which was mutually congratulative. Unconsciously 
the stranger was serving their cause. 

«* But how would you have these men make a living ?’’ 
suggested the bourgeois. 

‘* Let them work,’’ thundered the irate small man, who 
was foaming at the mouth with vehemence, and moving 
on the bench with strange contortions. ‘‘ I would have every 
man who works not swept from the face of the earth as use- 
Jess vermin. We were all born to live by the sweat of our 
brows, and sang-dicu! the tiers etat will do little good if they 
do not bring us to that.’’ 

‘* But civilization ?”’ cried the other, who was a rudely 
read man, and not yet quite inoculated by his companion’s 
wild and mad theories, more absurd under a democratic form 
of government than any other. 

‘‘ A sounding word,”’ replied his friend, ‘‘ never yet applied, 
but which is all for the advantage of one class,’’ 

‘* And great towns—Paris, Lyons, Marseilles ?’’ 

‘‘ Vast iniquities, where crime and vice are festering for 
the good of the few.”’ 

‘* And property ?’’ continued the other, alarmed. 

‘‘Robbery. No man has a right to more than he can use 
for himself. Equally divided, all would have some.’’ 

‘‘Tonnere!’’ cried Duchesne, ‘‘ but the bourgeois speaks 
likea man. Long live the bourgeois !” 

‘* Long live the bourgeois,’’ cried the working-men. 

‘‘ Be patient :”” said the little man, rising, and now fully 
excited, ‘‘the time of the people is comjng. You shall see, 
citizens, the hour when labour shall have its due, when the 
arms of the poor shall not be tired for nothing. But there 
must be rough work before then.”’ 

‘« Peste,’’ whispered Brown, ‘‘this man is dangerous. I 
must mark him.’’ 

‘Eh?’ put in the Abbé Roy, in an insinuating tone ; 
*‘the artizan is daily more and more oppressed, bread is hourly 
scarcer, work is not plentiful, and wages fall.”’ 

“‘ Whose fault ?’’ said the little man, bluntly. 

“I scarcely know,” hesitated the priest. 

‘* Of the thousand idlers, mirlifors a la violelle, who live 
but to tread on their scarlet heels, to advertise their tailors’ 
goods, and watch for wrinkles on their erapulous skins ; who 
consume the hard earnings of their miserable serfs ; of pestilent 
lawyers, devouring the substance of the widow and the 
orphan ; of myriads of fat and lazy monks, stewing their huge 
carcasses in dishonourable sloth and good living, true sac- 
a-clous ; of hundreds of abbés, bishops, Malta-knights, spend- 
ing their revenues and health in the dens of the Palais Royal ; 
of heaps of forestallers and regrators, Foulons and Bertrands, 
who buy up the abundance of the earth and stow it away, 
that when scarcity comes they may drag the last denier, the 
last liard and double, from the entrails of the starving. 
Whese fault ’’ he half screamed, ‘‘ we shall soon see.” 

The crowd, which never before had heard such words, and 
who now listened to them, yelled forth with a shrill and 
shrieking accent, flaming eyes, mouth foaming and distorted, 
bearkened breathlessly. Each man held in his respiration, as 
if fearful of losing a syllable of the rude demagogue’s 
barangue—he who just now had spoken so softly of nature ; 
acd then, when he paused for breath, there followed a roar of 
*pplause, the orator’s first oration—he as yet so despised, 
that all men slighted and shunned him. 

‘I hear,’’ said one, duly tutored, when the noise for a mo- 
meat ceased, ‘‘ that there is question of lowering wages.’’ 
‘Shame!’ cried the mob, now well plied with drink, and 
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still more intoxicated at the sound of their own griefs, savageip 
poured forth from sympathetic lips. 

**We will resist,’’ cried another. 

‘* We will burn and destroy,”’ said a third. 

‘* But where heard you this !’’ inquired one more cautious 
or less vinous. 

‘‘From a workman of Reveillen, the coloured paper 
maker, who will set the example,’’ replied the other—a cun- 
ing rogue, who received his hints from the abbé, himself 
scarcely yet recovered from the tirade of the dirty Doctor. 

‘‘ Impossible,’’ cried one. 

‘*The best master in Paris.’’ 

‘* A workman once like ourselves. "’ 

‘* But the more upstart, perhaps,’’ muttered the Doctor, 
wiping his forehead with a hideous cloth, which he drew from 
his pocket. 

‘* True,’* said another. 

‘* He is going to reduce his day wages to fifteen sous,’’ 
continued the prompter. 

‘* Starvation,’’ cried the workmen. 

‘* 4 bas Reveillen !'’ thundered the mob. 

‘« Death to Reveillen,’’ shouted the others. 

‘‘Come,”’ said Duchesne, leaping up, ‘‘ to the atelier,”” 

‘‘Come,’’ repeated Torticolis, following his example. 

‘‘Where are you going?’’ exclaimed the Doctor, in his 
shrillest tone, and leaping upon his bench. 

‘*To punish Reveillen, the blood-screw, the leech, who 
grinds men down to fifteen sous.”’ 

‘* Fools !’’ cried the Doctor, frantically, ‘‘ you will be shot 
like wolves, skewered like frogs; the sword and the bayonet 
will slay you. What can ye do against soldiers ?"’ 

‘« Eat them, a la croque au sel,’’ replied one, amid roars 
of applause, mingled with laughter. The mob was delighted 
at the notion of devouring soldiers, flavoured with salt. 

The Doctor sank down upon his bench, a strange expres- 
sion on his face. There was fear, fear for himself—he had 
roused their -passions ; fear for the people—the odds were 
against them; but there was a look of indefinable joy and 
hope in his smile, for he saw how the mob could be roused, 
and on that spot the man took measure of his materials. 
Still determined to prevent, if possible, the outrage which 
they were about to perpetrate, and of which he saw the 
danger, for the infant States-General, giving excuse, as it 
would, for military rigour, he again rose, but the room was 
almost empty. There remained but the Abbé Roy and M, 
Brown, the secret, but unsuspected, authors of the tumult. 

The man, however, rushed forth to the step of the door, 
in front of which more than a hundred men were congre- 
gated, yelling, bawling, explaining to those without the sup- 
posed infamy of Reveillen, and recruiting new arms every 
minute. The Faubourg St. Antoine, quarter of labour, of 
industry, of poverty, of dirt, of ignorance, of crime, was 
becoming excited, the sullen roar of the tempest had 
attracted new faces from far and wide. There were painters 
and blacksmiths, coachmakers and shoemakers, wheelwrights 
and coopers, stone-masons and builders, and then fish-wives, 
rag-pickers, bone-grubbers, thieves, vagabonds, idlers, the 
gamins, who are here, there, and everywhere, neither 
thieving nor working, but always living—and all this mass, as 
it swelled in numbers, fermented and increased in wrath. 

It was night. Darkness had fallen insensibly on the face 
of the great city, and the church-clocks boomed in the night- 
air the hour of eight. Several had improvised torches, while 
others had armed themselves with sticks ; some few had old 
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swords and guns, relics of the days of the Fronde, transmit- 
ted from father to son. In a short time the crowd had 
gained enormous accessions; it numbered more than a 
thousand, some coming to know what was the matter, while 
at the heels of the men came yelping, crying, bawling, many 
dogs, and more children. 

** Down with the accapareurs !"’ cried some. 

** Down with the patrons !’’ repeated another. 

** Bread at two sous !’’ shricked the women. 

‘* Down with the masters !’’ 

** And the changeurs!”’ 

‘* Abas Reveillen *’’ 

‘* 4 has the famine mongers !” 

** Death to those who lower wages !’’ 
** Lee brigands! les queux!” 

‘« Down with the bakers !”” 

** Down with the butchers |” 

** And the grocers !” 

‘* And the meal-men !” 

** And the bankers !’’ 

‘* And the farmers-general !’’ 

‘* Down with the aristocrats!” shrieked the shrill voice of 
Jean Torticolis. 

The mob paused, as if astounded at this last apostrophe. 
Brown looked inquiringly at the abbé, who shook his head ; 
the Doctor’s eyes gliatened, and though still trying to gain a 
hearing, he rubbed his hands with an air of intense 
satisfaction. Le began to think there was stuff in the 
badauds ! 

** A bae les aristocrates !”’ shouted the mob, carried 
away by their impulse, even to this pitch of audacity. 

** A bas the priests !’’ continued Torticolis. 

This time the Doctor smiled a grim smile, but shook his 
head next minute with supreme contempt, for the ery was 
feebly re-echoed. The Parisians were not yet so far ad- 
vanced. 

The Abbé Roy bounded on his chair, and looked uneasily 
at the spy. 

‘* These gaillards have studied Voltaire,’’ said the police- 
man, with a sneer. 

** Death to all spies—down with the police !’’ 

** And Rousseau !"’ 

‘*Ca iva!’ muttered the Doctor; ‘but this is folly. 
These good people will be sliced to pieces by the Royal 
Allemands, the Crasates, by my countrymen the Swiss. 
Peuple Francais!"' he began, maguiloquently, addressing 
them from the steps of the door. 

Apparently the Peuple Francais, from want of practice, 
knew not to whom this was addressed, for they paid no 
attention to the orator. 

** March !’’ suddenly thundered Duchesne. 

**March!’' repeated the mob, and the whole assembly 
moved towards the further end of the street, where was 
situated the vast factory which Reveillen had erected by his 
industry, and which supported more than a hundred families 
in comfort—as this man, himself of the people, in truth was 
popular ; for in hard times, content to be able to work with- 
out loss, he kept his manufactory going, when his receipts 
searcely covered his expenditure. Many of his artizans were 
amongst the mob, but ignorant and maddened by drink, they 
believed the insidious statements of their ruffian associates. 
‘The mob is, when utterly uninstructed, the prey of knave 
and fool ; little pity for these who suffer, for they have left 
them wninstructed. 


added the priest, maliciously. 








“«It works,” said the abbé; ‘‘ Reveillen will have a rough 
reveil.”’ 

“He is not at home,’’ replied the spy, without noticing 
the other’s hideous pun, ‘‘ he attends a meeting of the eles 
tors of Paris.”’ 

“* He will eseape,”’ growled Roy, furiously. 

‘«« He will be ruined,” replied Brown, coldly. 

‘“* Ah! tis better, perhaps, he lives ; he will feel his fal.» 
muttered the priest; ‘‘ but I should like to know if he hag 
been warned.”’ 

The police agent smiled almost imperceptibly, but made 
no reply. 

‘« Good evening,” said Roy, suddenly rising, and thea, 
crossing his hands upon his breast, he walked out of the 
cabaret. 

The Doctor and his companion also, having paick their 
score, moved towards the door. 

‘* Monsieur,” exclaimed the poliee spy, rising, and 
addressing the little man politely, ‘‘ may I request the hon- 
our of knowing one who has so nakedly showed the evils 
under which we suffer? All good patriots should work 
together.’’ 

‘* My name is Jean Paul Marat,’’ replied the other, dryly, 
and without raising hiseyes. He was sunk in contemplation 
of the coming storm. 

‘« Tle lives with me, Monsieur Brown,’’ said his com. 
panion, with an expression of profound contempt. “Le 
vendre, the butcher, is net unknown to the police.’’ 

And the two men walked out, Marat so absorbed as not 
to have heard the parting words of his friend. 

‘* Damnees chiens d’aristocrates!’’ growled the police 
spy—for he, too, was a revolutionist—‘‘ I think your time is 


, 


come, 

And M. Brown rubbed his hands with an air of the most 
intense satisfaction, which operation performed, he buttoned 
up his coat, and went out to see the doings of the mob. 

It was, indeed, Marat, that Mareshal de logis of his 
Royal Highness the Soul, as Voltaire, in derision of his 
arguments in favour of its immortality, called him, who, 
with Hebert, Rosnin, Clootz, and others, disgraced the 
revolution from very different motives. Marat boiled with 
hatred—he truly wrote with blood and bile—he had been 
despised, slighted—he, the really able literary man and 
philosopher, who wrote things not unworthy of preservation, 
and his soul turned to hell. All above him were his abhor 
rence, and he now saw the hope of paying back his suffer 
ings. Such men are never wanting in revolutions; thes 
are ever—every reader will instinctively point out living 
examples amid brawling and tempestive politicians —awaiting 
the rising of the people in a good and sacred cause; these 
hounds of anarchy, to yell them on to their destructiow. 
More noisy than the sincere friends of freedom, they are the 
easier heard. 





CHAP. VII, 


THE EMEUTE,. 


The factory of Reveillen was situated about the centre @ 
the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine, at the corner of t® 
Rue Traversiere. It was a large sombre building, extend 
ing some distance along the two streets. The basemett 
story had no windows on the outside, but there was a val 
porte cochere, to admit the carts and horse used in th 
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trade. The workshops were along the first floor, the lower 


being appropriated to store-rooms, offices, and the residence | 
of Reveillen, receiving light from the court and a large | 

Above the workshops were drying-rooms ; below | 
the ground story, cellars containing wine, vitriol, turpentine, | 


oils, colours, &c. 


About half-past eight, on the evening in question, the 
factory was perfectly silent. The door had been closed 
since six, and the neighbours had even noticed that the 
passage had been previously barricaded. Not a light was 
to be seen in the house after the departure of Reveillen, 
who had gone to attend a meeting of electors, at the arch- 
bishopric of Paris. It was true, that in the day he had 
received anonymous warning that there would be riot and 
noise in Paris, and that ill-intentioned persons might attack 
his factory. Paying little attentien to the warning, he had 
still acted with precaution. | 

In the house remained a lad, his only servant, one Antony 
Brisemiche, so called from having, at an innocent and inter- | 
esting age, being picked up in the street of that name. To| 
this boy Reveillen had given strict instructions to be on the, 
watch, and, in case of serious alarm, to ascend the garden- 
wall by means of a ladder, and thus communicate with him. | 
This hopefal youth, a thorough-bred Paris gamin, though | 
honest and attached to his master, promised strict obedience, | 
with the full intention of first consulting his own pleasure | 


and convenience. : 


He had, to pass the time, ascended to the summit of the | 
house, and, perching himself at his own garret-window, | 
looked out upon the town, or rather on the mass of tiles and | 
chimney-pots which lay below and about him. ‘The prospect | 
was not enlivening, particularly as the night was dark ; but | 
the gamin had a pocket-full of peas, which he amused) 
himself by shooting through a blow-pipe upon the worthy 
populaire of the locality, who were strolling by, or were) 
stationed at their doors in refreshing gossip. He had 
enjoyed this satisfaction for about half an hour, when 
suddenly, instead of the usual stray passengers which came 
along ai eventide, he heard a strange rumour of voices com- 
ing up the street, and, tempted by curiosity, he crept out | 
upon the roof and looked down. 

Abeut a couple of hundred feet distant, he saw first a 
glare of light, much smoke and blaze; he heard cries, but 
distinguished not their import ; then he made out men with | 
sticks, and poles, and cutlasses, and guns, and women wav- | 
ing saucepan-handles, and all by the light of hundreds of | 
torches, which were madly waved like banners in the wind. | 

The boy looked again, this time enviously, for the vaga- | 
bond was strong in him, and he snuffed the tumult like a/| 
young war-horse ready for the charge. There was a sea of | 
heads, of human faces: but what strangely struck the lad | 
was, that he saw myriads of eyes, where he saw nothing else, 
sparkling in the torch-light. There was waving hair, arms | 
toreed on high, caps upon poles, and a loaf, stuck upon a| 
ke, carried for a banner. A riot would be incomplete | 
which touched not the stomach. 

Brisemiche, however, listened, for his ears were assailed | 
With strange sounds, all mixed, and mingled, and yelled | 

Without connexion or order. 

“ Down with the bakers!’ 

“Down with the butchers!’ 
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‘« Mort aux aristocrates!”” 

‘* Heu ?’’ muttered the gamin, kicking his heels against 
the edge of the roof, *‘ this is new; it becomes amusing.” 

Again he looked, and the crowd, now close to the Rue 
Traversiere, appeared more formidable than in the first 
instance, 

Torticolis and Duchesne were at the head—the former som- 


‘| bre and quiet, his hate of the rich, the titled, speaking on his 


face ; the latter stupidly intent on mischief. Then came the 
hired ruffians, the night-birds, who had filled the cabaret, 
with whom were mixed women of a degraded class, im dirty 
In Paris, 
In fights, 


in street-battles, in pillage, in slaughter, there are women— 


finery, drawn there by the love of excitement, 
wherever there is a mob, there are its Boadiceas. 


women exciting the combatants, assisting the wounded, re- 
moving the slain. When they do not commence an emenée, 
they have their part. 

Behind were the masses, the artizans, the labourers; and 
never more ignorant and soul-darkened materials wero 
brought to light, the children of long ages of despotism, which 
had stained and murdered, and slain and hanged, and drawn 
and quartered, and burnt, and scarred, and insulted, and 
defaced, and ground, but never taught. To make the rulers 
of the land discover that the mob have souls, and that eduea- 
tion is their due, was alone worth a revolution. 

One knowledge they had—they knew that they had 
endured much misery, much distress, much sutfering ; bread 
and fuel had been dear, and there were those who said it was 
the fault of other men like themselves, and who sat in high 
places rejoicing, while they munched a morselled portion of 
a black loaf. 

‘* Revenge !”’ cried the mob, as this thought eame upper- 
most. 

‘* Death to those who starve our little ones,’’ shrieked the 
women. 

‘* /leu!’’ said Brisemiche, piteously, ‘‘ that’s but just.’! 

‘« Halt !’? thundered one or two of the foremost, who 
wished to be methodical in their operations. 

‘muttered brisemiehe—‘*‘ he ! 
determined I shall have my share. Much obliged.’’ 


‘* Mort & Reveillen !”’ growled the erowd behind, pressing 


’ 


‘* There's a fellow cries halt, 


on tumultuously. 

‘*What do the brigands say ¢’’ exclaimed Antony, mechani- 
eally regaining his window. 

** Death to him and his gang,’’ said a voice in the rear, 
calm and unexcited ; ‘‘ spare not one. Kill that little devil, 
Brisemiche !’’ 

‘* Tieu !” cried the gamin, with a look of more wonder 
than alarm, ‘* there’s the Abbé Koy telling them to settle my 
What's that for? Because | caught him kissing 
Louise, I suppose, the scelerat: But they are knocking.’’ 

The lad looked out again, down upon that boiling ocean of 
faces, half dizzy and stunned, by the glare, the light, the noise, 
the yells, the cries, the smoke and stench of torches which 
thickened the atmosphere. A band of men, headed by 
Duchesne and Torticolis, had surrounded the gate, and were 
thundering for admittance. 

‘*Come out, Reveillen ! come out!’’ they evied. 

‘* Hoh! ho there !’’ said Brisemiche, from above. 

There was an instant of silence ; the besiegers understeod 
that a parley had been sounded. 

‘‘ Where is maitre Reveillen ¢’’ inquired Duchesne, moving 
back and looking up towards the garret. 


‘*Gone,”” replicd the garrison, lacenieally. 


account. 
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«* Where ?’’ continued Duchesne, the silence still continu- 
ing. 


‘« Why wish you to know ?’’ said Brisemiche, in a sneer- 
ing tone. 

‘* Antoine,” cried a number of workmen, angrily, ‘‘ you 
had better answer.”’ 

“‘Heu!” answered the gamin, in the most provoking 
manner. 

‘* Antoine Brisemiche, for such we understand your name 
to be,’’ said Duchesne, pompously, ‘‘ you are summoned to 
surrender.”’ 

‘¢To whom ?”’ inquired the imperturbable gamin. 

‘I think the fellow argues with us,’’ continued Duchesne, | 
turning to those behind. 

‘* Enough of parley, in with the door, break it open, down | 
with Reveillen ; death to Brisemiche,’’ cried the crowd. 

‘* They are in earnest,” muttered the lad, ‘‘and I must 
think of escaping ere they enter. A troop of horse will soon | 
disperse them, but first let me say adieu to the abbé.’’ 

Antony had armed himself, as he spoke, with a piece of 
brick, big enough to have killed a man from that height, and 
this in his hand, he once more peered out. Ile glanced not | 
at the mob, but behind them, where, secure beneath a door- | 
way, stood the malignant abbé gloating over his work. Quick | 
as thought the reckless gamin aimed his missile, which came | 


heavily on the priest's shoulder, as his arm was raised in the | 





act of encouraging the rioters. 

‘* Malediction !"’ yelled the abbé, whose arm was nearly 
dislocated, while a crowd collected round him, attracted by | 
his shriek and the sound of the falling brick. 

** Who threw it ?7’’ said the mob. 

‘* Brisemiche,’’ replied Roy, tottering, and speaking at) 


random. 
‘* Shoot the little devil,’’ cried some, while others pointed | 
their guns upward; but the boy had disappeared, and the | 
inside of the house was again silent. 
‘¢ This door has something behind it,’’ said Duchesne, 


after a few vain trials at bursting it open. ‘‘ The enemy | 
were prepared.’’ 
‘¢ Burn it,’’ replied Torticolis. 


‘* Burn it,”’ answered the mob, thieves and workmen both, | 


for all were now wild with excitement. 

Away flew some ready hands to where a wood-dealer kept | 
a supply of faggots for general consumption, and, without | 
awaiting even to explain their errand, piled, each man, two | 
or three upon their shoulders, and running back, threw them | 
down before the mob, who cheered vociferously. 
them against the door to fire them was the work of an'| 
instant, and then the crowd, each instant greater in num- | 
bers, pressed back from the blaze, crushing in its impetuosity 
those behind. 

** A famous fire,’’ said Torticolis. 

‘It wants a roast,’’ replied Duchesne, with a horrible 
grin. 

** Here, a reveille matin,’’ cried one. 

‘* It's a great waste of wood,’’ muttered a woman, think- 
ing of her empty grate at home. 

‘* Bah !”’ said another, ‘‘’twill lower the price.”’ 

** Let us dance "’ shrieked the women in gaudy finery, 
who had been drinking brandy with the ruffians let loose by 
the police. 

“« After supper,’’ replied the robbers. 

Meanwhile, the door was cracking under the blaze, the 


To heap | 
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to warm themselves, while others looked round at the wij 
faces which stood out in that unearthly light, and shudder 
Torticolis gazed on in silence; Duchesne laughed wig 
delight. 

‘*The door will give way now,’’ cried some, as the fin, 
sunk low and but ashes remained. 

‘« Try,”’ thundered Duchesne, retreating. 

‘Here goes,’’ said a blacksmith, rushing forward ang 
dealing a blow against the door with a bar of iron. 

The planks, hot and carbonised, flew in shivers. Th 
mob, with a shout of triumph, rushed headlong against jt 
treading out the fire with their wooden shoes ; and in another 
moment, after breaking down the bars and poles which sup. 


'|ported the door inside, the whole of the infuriated 


rushed in. Loud and furious shrieks ensued, as dozens wer 


_|almost squeezed to death; but some entering the ¢welling 


others the cellars, others the court, others the garden, while 
still more rushed upwards—there was soon space—until soon 
the factory swallowed within it the whole of the vast mob, 
Those who struck for the dwelling were principally thieves, 
who ransacked and destroyed every article of furniture, is 
their furious hunt for money; the rest, actuated by les 
sordid, though not less destructive tendencies, rushed upoa 
everything—machinery, tools, stock—and reduced the whol 
to rags and sticks. Through every room, through the 
workshops, in the garden, hunting every hole and corner, 
went the mob, yelling for Reveillen. But not a living 
creature was found, and then their blind rage expended itself 
on the inanimate things around. 

Torticolis and Duchesne suddenly met; the former with 
wild and raving eye, smashing, breaking, shrieking; the 
latter stealing away with a roll of valuable paper under his 


|} arm. 


‘* Duchesne,’’ said Torticolis, fiercely, ‘‘ leave that.’’ 

‘* Why ?” replied the hangman, with much surprise. 

‘* We come to do justice—not to steal,’’ continued the 
erick-neck. 

‘‘ True,’’ exclaimed Duchesne, and down went the pacquet 
at his feet. 

‘What is that?’’ cried Torticolis, listening. They wer 
beneath the porte cochere. 

‘* And that ?’’ said the bourreau, pointing upwards, 

‘‘Only the fire gaining the workshop,’’ answered th 
crick-neck, coldly; ‘‘but without I hear the tramp d 
soldiers.’’ 

‘* La troupe !’’ thundered Duchesne, rushing towards the 
street. 


‘* This way,’’ said Torticolis, dragging him back to th 
garden by main force. 

“La troupe! la troupe!” was shouted through th 
factory, with the speed of lightning ; and then a panic str 
ing the whole mob, they came leaping, jumping, pushing 
driving, all towards the street. The instant the first dark 
mass issued from the door-way, glared upon by the flames @ 
the house, which was burning in its upper part, a voll 
of musketry was heard, followed by shrieks, and gross, 
and imprecations. 

‘Did I not well?’ said Torticolis, still dragging 
Lourreau, 

‘Yes! yes! which way?” asked the other, who ## 
dreadfully alarmed. 

‘‘Let us first see if they will attack the soldiers,” erie! 


Torticolis. ‘‘ But no, they are dashing over the dead 








fire rose higher and higher, the mob yelled, some approached 





dying to eseape by the Rue Traversiere."’ . 
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Another murderous volley stopped his voice, and then the | 
tramp of the military was heard coming up the street. 

Climb this ladder,’’ whispered Torticolis, pointing out 
that by which Brisemiche had escaped. 

“ Yes, my friend,”” and the bourrcau clambered up in the 
utmost haste. No sooner, however, was he at the top than 
he glided down again, terror on his countenance. 

‘* What is the matter? ’’ said his companion. 

‘« The lane is full of soldiers,’’ replied Duchesne, shaking 
like a leaf. 

“We are caught then,’’ cried Torticolis, coidly, and he 
moved towards the door, followed by the hourreanu. 

The house was empty ; on its threshold lay thirty or forty 
bodies of men, women, lads, some dead, some maimed, 
some dying. Outside were the white and green coats of the 
infantry ; ablove, the flames devouring the workshops ; below, 
drunkards revelling in the cellars, and some half dozen 
wretches in the last agony, who had swallowed vitriol in 
mistake for spirits. 

‘Give yourselves up,’”’ cried an officer, who, behind the 
detachment of foot, headed one of cavalry. 

Torticolis paused, and shuddered—for he knew that tone 
which everywhere haunted him—while Duchesne advanced 
inatrembling attitude to surrender. The crick-neck was 
listening for the echo of that voice, and gazing in alarm at 
the figure of his master, Charles Clement, who sat beside 
the soldiers, peering over as if in search for somebody. ‘The 


( To he - 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PAR 


Four years ago we called attention to the neces- | 
sity of a reform in the parochial school system of | 
Scotland. The able and luminous reports of Mr. 
Gibson, the Government inspector, had then been | 
published, establishing, beyond all doubt, that in| 
school buildings and apparatus, in the status and 
condition of the schoolmaster, in the quality and 
quantity of the teaching, and in superintendence | 
and inspectorship, our much-lauded parochial system 
was lamentably and grossly deficient. The Disrup-| 
tion of the Church had also occurred, giving addi 
tional force and urgency to the argument for deliver- | 
ing the parochial schools from the aristocratic and | 
ecclesiastical control which were proving so fatal to 
their efficiency. Since that time the public mind, | 
both in Scotland and England, has been deeply oe- | 
cupied with the question of education ; but it has to| 
ee regretted by every sincere friend of popular en- 
lightenment, that this important and truly catholic 
cause should have been made the theatre of ecclesias- | 
calrivalry and contention. For this unhappy result, 
the umid and equivocating policy of the Government | 
‘sas much to blame as the overweening sensitivencss | 
of religious sects. What plan could be more directly | 
calculated to arouse sectarian jealousy, and to givea 
‘ectarian direction to education, than to announce to | 
religious bodies that the public purse is open to as’ 
many of them as choose to embark in the cause of | 
public instruction, and that the grants to each will | 
be Proportioned to the sums which they succeed re- | 
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ladies and servants had just galloped away, for he could see 
them in the distance. 

‘*Bind the knaves,” said the officer. ‘‘ You lads,” 
speaking to the foot, ‘‘in quick, and search the factory, ere 
it be all on fire.” ‘* You, my hearties,”’ to the cavalry, 
‘*take that ernaille in the rear!”’ 

The foot obeyed, entering the house, the cavalry charging 
hurriedly down the Rue Traversiere, in search of the fugi- 
tives. Four men alone remained, who surrounded Duchesne 
Duchesne suffered himself to be bound 
|without a struggle; but Torticolis, who had caught his 
master’s eye, suddenly picked up a stick, knocked down the 





and Torticolis. 


two soldiers who were about to tie his hands, when they 
thought him utterly helpless, struck the ofticer a blow which 


idismounted and stunned him, and then flew, rather than 
leaped, behind his master, who, without a word, gave spur, 
‘and in five minutes more was far away, beneath the walls of 
| the Bastile. 

‘‘Get you home,’’ said Charles Clement, severely, as 
| soon as he saw that they were alone beneath the gloomy 
‘fortress, “| have just saved you from a halter; mind you 
| stir not out again until 1 speak with you,’’ 

| ‘Torticolis, with a look of profound gratitude and humility, 
'clided from the horse and took his way towards the Rue 
Grenelle. Charles Clement then put spurs to his steed in 
the direction of the river, on his return to the Duke's 
mansion. 


nein d.) 


OCHIAL SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND.* 


spectively in raising by voluntary eflorts—a principle 
of distribution, by the way, which must always give 
the endowed religious establishments a decided ad- 
vantage over the uuprivileged non-conforming de- 
nominations ¢ By this weak and superficial scheme, 
the Government literally renounces the idea that 
education is a matter of common and civil concern, 
tamely resigns the functions of the State into the 
hands of the clergy, and suggests while it gives full 
rein to the strivings of ecclesiastical ambition. The 
result is exactly what might have been expected. In 
attempting to evade the difficulties which the jeal- 
ousy of religious bodies threw in the way of national 


‘education, the Government has aggravated and in- 


creased them. The English Dissenters, wearied and 
disgusted with schemes which are ever found to con- 
ceal, under the guise of impartiality, some insidious 
leaning to the Establishment, have thrown to the 
winds all hope of a national system of education in 
which they might confidently co-operate, and have 
commenced with redoubled zeal to organise schools en- 
tirely independentof Government support and control, 
The same result has taken place in Scotland, where 
the Free Church, justly incensed by the ejection from 
the parochial schools of the teachers who adhered to 
her communion, is labouring to establish a system of 
schools which is intended to surpass, and is already 
represented as nearly equalling, the endowed paro- 
chial system, both in the number of pupils and the 
qualifications of the teachers.+ The other Dissen- 
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ters in Scotland, though equally wronged by the 
exclusive character of the parochial system, have 
not so deeply committed themselves to a defensive 
movement ; but if the avowed intention of the Privy 
Council to give grants of public money to the pa- 
roshial schools under their present coustitution be 
acted upon, they will be forced to assume the atti- 


unsuitable to the circumstances of the country, 
and lands its projectors in contradictions and incog, 
sistencies of the most obvious character. It either 
inflicts injustice upon the Free Church and Dis 
senters on the one hand, or it covers with negleet, 
upon the other, a system of public instruction which 
has been an object of legislative solicitude, and still 











tude of their English brethren, and the educa- || more of national admiration, since the days of Knox 
tional affairs of Scotland be plunged into a vortex |and the Reformation. Between this Scylla and 
of sectarian strife from which they have hitherto||Charybdis there is only one safe and consistent 
been exempt. leourse ; and that is, to place the parochial system 
The scheme of the Privy Council seems to us to’ ‘on a broad and popular basis, without partiality to 
be totally incompatible with the institutions, laws, ‘any of the sects into which the representatives of 
and usages of Scotland. In England the field is ithe Presbyterian Reformers are divided. But this 
open to the introduction of any system which may ||implies, so far as Scotland is concerned, the aban. 
be resolved upon; but in Scotland a system has | donment of the Minutes of Council ; because sueha 
already been established, and unless that system is || thorough reform would rally all classes of the geople 
to be entirely abolished, any new measure must be ‘round the parochial schools, and sectarian grants 
so framed as to harmonise and amalgamate with it. | would be unnecessary and unsought. 
But we are totally at a loss to conceive by what | It has been the practice of the parliamentary 
means the scheme of the Privy Council can be en-||defenders of the scheme of the Privy Couneil 
grafted upon the existing state of educational affairs |to admit very freely its defects, and to lay the 
in Scotland. This scheme proceeds on the avowed |blame upon the jealousies of religious sects, 
principle of treating the religious establishments and | which rendered a more perfect and comprehensive 
the various bodies of Dissenters upon equal terms. |system impracticable. in Scotland the sincerity of 
All are to be helped by the State in proportion || this reasoning will be put to the test. It cannot be 
to their ability to help themselves ; but as the pretended that here there are any religious jealousies 
Establishments are rich, while the Dissenters are |to prevent the establishment of a completely national 
poor, the ability of the former to contribute to |education. It has never been denied by any party 
the cause of education is greater than the ability |that the parochial schools, if popularised in their 
of the latter, and their receipts from the Treasury ‘constitution, and raised to a condition commensurate 
will be greater in proportion; so that, though||with the wants and intelligence of the country, 
nominally fair and equal, the scheme is practically | would form an arena of instruction in which the 
unjust. It is practically unjust in England, where ||children of all sects and classes would be found to 
the Establishment enjoys no anterior educational ||unite. We wish we could impress upon the Eng 
endowment, and where all religious denominations || lish people and representatives how desirable a 
start in the race at the same point and in the |field is presented in Scotland for a grand educs 
same moment of time. But with what show of fair- | tional experiment. The parochial system was estab 
ness can such a scheme be acted upon in Scotland, ished before disunion had arisen among the pre 
where the Establishment is already invested with a ‘fessors of the national religion, Its seeds wer 
national system of schools ¢ The salaries of the |sown with the Reformation, and it grew with it 
parochial teachers are as essentially an endowment | growth, watered by the tears of martyrs, aod 
of the Kirk as the stipends of her ministers. The ‘guarded and preserve d by the labours and the 
teachers must belong to her communion, and though prayers of Fathers, whose names are claimed and 
not elected to, they may be deprived of, their office venerated alike by every section of Presbyterians 
by her presbyteries, to whose jurisdiction they are || Even when Dissent arose, it arose in a form whieh 
amenable in all matters affecting the management |interfered but little with the popularity of the pare 
and discipline of the schools. The parochial schools ichial schools ; for Churehmen and Dissenters stil 
are, in every sense of the term, Establishment schools, |used the same Catechism, and owned the same 
and yet they are endowed at the publie expense. ||standards of doctrine. In the bitterest days of 
If the Privy Council proceed, therefore, to give |religious animosity, the strife which agitated the 
grants of public money to the Scotch Establishment | Churches was never permitted to rend and separatt 
for educational purposes, irrespective of the aid al- | the schools, It was only when the parochial system 
ready extended to it in the parochial system, the | fell bchind the wants and the spirit of the county, 
pretended equality of their scheme will be openly ‘that the people sought instruction for their youth i 
violated, and every body of Dissenters will have | other quarters, and even then the secession was# 
just cause for the most deterinined resistance, And ‘| largely shared by Churchmen as by Dissenters, It ha 
if, on the contrary, the Scoteh Establishment ‘is || been the eustom of the people of Scotland, 
exempted from the benefits of the scheme, the Go- | paying the most devout attention to the religio® 
vernment will render itself justly chargeable with || training of the young in the church, the ~abbad 
abandoning the parochial schools to their imperfee- || class,and the family, to look for sceular instruction 
tions and deficiencies, and with depriving the pa-||the public school ; and where secular instruction @ 
rochial teachers of a long-promised addition to || a superior character could be obtained, minor & 
their small and inadequate salaries. In what-|lences of opinion between parent and teacher # 
ever way the scheme of the Privy Council is||ecclesiasticeal affairs have seldom operated as? 
sought tu be applied in Scotland, it is theroughly || barrier (o its reception. The parochial system be 
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try, been tried by this standard. When its secular||of surrendering the entire patrimony of the Chureh, 
ad education was superior, pupils of all denominations | as the Reformers of the day demanded, preferred to 
ther freely flocked to it; when it was inferior, they as |take upon them and their heirs for ever the pay- 
Vis. freely withdrew ; but it was only when its sectarian | ment of the ministers’ stipends and schoolmasters’ 
an, character appeared in overt acts of persecution— | salaries, as an arrangement more suitable to their 
hich such as the ejection of the Free Church teachers— | interests, and one, thereford, which cannot now, with 
sul that this was added to the other causes of popular | any honour, be repudiated; and, in the third place, 
nee dissatisfaction. These circumstances in the history | because the salaries of the teachers are only a part— 
and and habits of the population have acquired for the | not more, in some instances, than a third of their re- 
vem parochial system, even in its decay, a breadth of | muneration—the remainder being paid by the pa- 
em interest and attachment, which is poorly represented |reuts of the pupils, who, if payment is to be the 
yu by the narrowness of its constitution. Let it only | qualifieation, have a better title to the power of 
of be liberalised, reformed, and raised to a state of electing parochial teachers than the heritors. On 
this excellence worthy of the country and the times, and | the seore of fitness for exercising the privilege bene- 
ban- you will revive towards it all the latent adiniration | ficially, the title of the heritors is equally weak and 
cha of the people, gather into its schools the youth of all | unsolid. They do not send their own children to be 
-ople denominations, and exhibit in Scotland an example | educated at the parish schools; and, the refore, cannot 
bas of educational union which will fall like oil upon the | feel that interest in the appointment of properly- 

troubled waters of religious strife in other parts of | qualified teachers, which is the most essential requi- 
tary the country, One would suppose that so rare an | site in any body of men invested with so important 
anell opportunity of advancing their professed objects |atrust. As the matter stands, they are literally 
the would be eagerly seized by those parliamentary | guilty of having committed the education of “ the 


wes educationists who so bitterly lament the obstacles 


a which religious divisions have raised to a eompre- 
ty of hensive system of national instruction; and cer- 
ot be tainly to introduce into a country, situated like 
i Scotland, the dividing and exasperating system 
ional developed in the minutes of Council, would be one 
party of the maddest acts of misgovernment ever per- 
their petrated by either Cabinet or Parliament. 

see Opposition to the requisite reforms in the paro- 
nury, chial system can only proceed from the heritors or 
_ = the established clergy ; and it must surely be but a 
nd » small proportion even of these classes who can have 
am the folly and selfishness to resist a change so essen- 
ile tial to the public good. In the present state of the 
a law, the right of electing the teachers is vested in 
ie: the proprietors of £100 Scots of valued rent. To! 
ariel these is added the vote of the “ minister of every 


were . ” ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
parish ;” but substantially the right of appointment 


th S rests with the large proprietors. With the view of 
. preserving this source of patronage, and of prevent 
1 and ing the additional expense which a reform of the pa- 
be: rochial schools may be expected to entail, it is pos-_ 
— sible that some of the Scottish lairdocracy may take | 
whieh os eae é Petes eh 
pi itinto their foolish heads to oppose any material | 
F change upon the present system. And the Estab 
‘ws Ushed clergy, to whom is entrusted the power of 
a , examibiig, superintending, and deposing teachers, 


i the May possibly fecl it to be their duty to throw their 
{ . ° - 
influence into the same unpopular scale. But the 


m4 ® J 

\ claims of these parties, as in the case of many other 
y stem ore \ 

, onopolists in these modern times, must be brought 
unity, to the fa “eg 

th is ¢ test of reason and experience, and either stand 
at or fall by the result. 
¥ , : 

Tt has What possible title, we presume to ask, can the 
whik large landholders possess to the exclusive privilege 
2s of appointing the teachers of the vouth of Seotland ¢ 
igus The f , ; | i 
bbabd € fact that the teachers’ salaries are paid out of 
4 the i . » ° ; , 
tionk os produce of their lands does not constitute a valid 
tion title ; because, in the first place, the law gives them 


rn feeourse upon their tenants for part of the tax ; and, 
i the second place, though it could still be proved 
that the burden lies exclusively upon them, yet it is 
4 burden which forms part of the Reformation Set. 
Vement, agreed to by their predecessors, who, instead 


youth-head” of the country to men whom they con- 
sider disqualified to impart the first elements of in- 
struction to their own children, Fully two-thirds, or 
perhaps three-fourths of them, moreover, are absen- 
tees—a circumstance which still further increases their 
disqualification, As absentces they ean neither have 
that interest in the educational business of their pa- 
rishes, nor that knowledge of local wants and the fit- 
ness of candidates, which are indispensably necessary 
to a proper discharge of the weighty duties devolved 
upon them. When a vacancy has to be filled up, 
they must either vote upon hearsay, or hand over 
the exercise of their privilege to agents, who, in nine 
cases out of ten, are equally disqualified by non- 
residence, and still more liable to yield to private 
and interested motives. It may also be said, with- 
out any undue disparagement, that the heritors 
if Seotland are not intellectually qualified to be 
the sole or prime movers of the educational 
affairs of the kingdom. You may find in their 
ranks individuals whose literary and _ seientific 
attainments ere an honour to their order; buat, 
as a body, they have neither that monopoly of 
learning which would jnstify the exelusion of 
all other classes, nor that superlative pre-emi- 
nenee of learning which would mark them out as 
the best qualified to direct the instruetion of the 
young. To invest them with powers, as if they had 
one or other of these excellencies, is to pay 4 defer- 
ence to rank which does not belong to it, and whieh 
can only lead to the most injurious practical conse- 
quences. Turn it over, and examine it as you may, 
the claim of the heritors to their exelusive powers 
under the parochial school system is essentially weak 
and unsound. Not only can no satisfactery reason 
be alleged why they should have the sole power of 
appointing teachers, but, in some points of view, it 
appears that this power could seareely be placed 
in more improper and disqualified hands, Has the 
claim of the established elergy to their share of the 
monopoly any better foundation! We can imagine 
the few fiery and immoderate spirits among this 
quict, disereet, and really moderate order of men, 





putting forth something like the following preten- 
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sions :—‘‘ The parochial schools are the property of 
the Church of Scotland; they were founded by the 
Charch, built by the Church, extended by the 
Church, and by the Church’s labours and contend- 
ings they are what they are. To the Church, there- 
fore, they belong by a right, which every sound law- 
yer will tell you is the best of all rights—the right 
of conquest. To take them out of the control of the 
Church would be downright sacrilege.”’ This is all 
very well, right reverend friends; but here beside 
you stands the Free Church, with no bad title to 
be called the Church of Scotland; and here, also, 
are the United Presbyterians and the Reformed 
Presbyterians, equally ready and equally able to 
make good their claim to the same appellation; 
all of them, undoubtedly, holding the principles, faith, 
and worship of the ancient Kirk ; and each of them 
founded by Divines who stand, and will stand to all 
ages, at the head of the list of worthies to whom 
the parochial system owes its existence, as well 
as any measure of strength it may possess, 
Upon what grounds, short of sacrilege, can you ex- 
clude these bodies from a share in the control and 
advantages of the parochial schools? It was, as- 
suredly, the intention of the founders of the parochial 
system of education, that it should embrace the 
whole “ youth-head” of the nation ; so that it would 
be imperative to make such changes as the revolu- 
tions of time have rendered necessary to secure the 
same object, even upon the admission that the 
original intention of the founders should form, for 
all time, the ne plus ulfra of the system. The esta- 
blished clergy are the clergy of a third or a fourth, 
or some other fractional proportion of the people of 
Scotland ; but the thing wanted is a system of schools 
which will command the confidence of the whole 
people, and which will be worthy of the whole people 
in its extent, its excellence, and in the care and 
ability with which it is managed, inspected, and 
improved—desiderata which cannot be attained by 
the parochial system so long as it is chained to the 
narrow frame of the Establishment, and left to the 
superintendence of Presbyteries which have never had 
time or inclination, as the records of the General 
Assembly abundantly testify, to accomplish so much 
as an annual visitation of the schools under their 
charge. The claim of the Church to a monopoly of 
the parochial schools is bad on the ground both of 
right and expediency. 

But there is a test to which all public institu- 
tions and public officers, however old and valuable 
their privileges, must yield, and from which there is 
no appeal. The claims of the heritors and esta- 
blished clergy to the future government of the paro- 
chial schools may be decided by the results of their 
past rule. What has been the practical working of 
the system under their management ? Has it served 
the ends of a truly national system of education 7 
Has it so much as attained the model proposed by 
its original founders ¢ or has it even accomplished 
the good which has been so long and flatteringly attri- 
buted to it? The want of school accommodation, the 
miserable status of the teachers, and the dark and 
deplorable ignorance which prevails alike in our 
large cities and our rural parishes, give a too 


» 
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once at the head of European nations in point 
education, is rapidly sinking to the bottom of th. 
list. It is unnecessary to enter formally upon , 
proof which has been so often and so clearly ests. 
blished. One or two facts, however, will repay cop. 
sideration. In 1846, 4069 persons were committe 
for trial, or bailed, for criminal offences in the various 
counties of Scotland ; and of these 903 could neithe 
read nor write, and 2424 could only read or read ang 
write imperfectly.* To be able only to read impe. 
fectly is almost as bad as not to be able to read x 
all; and it is to be feared that much of the educa 
tion of Scotland partakes of this equivocal and um. 
less character. No person can pass as “ educated,” 
in the simplest sense of that term, who leaves schox 
without a desire for acquiring knowledge, and without 
the mechanical and mental accomplishments neces. 
sary to enable him to gratify that desire with facility 
and pleasure. Practically, therefore, the two 
classes above-mentioned may be placed in the sam 
category ; whence it will follow that of the 4069 ef. 
minals in Scotland in 1846, 3327, or more than four. 
fifths of the whole, were uneducated and _ illiterate 
persons. Here we have popular ignorance issuing 
in its natural denovement—crime ; and affording w- 
answerable evidence of the defects of the parochial 
system. There are not fewer, we should suppos, 
than 300,000 youths in Scotland, who either are o 
ought to be at school ; yet, the highest number of 
pupils in attendance at the parochial schools of Seo 
land, betweea Michaelmas 1833 and Ladyday 18%, 
was only 68,293.+ If the people of Scotland are an 
educated people, itis certainly not the parochial system 
to which they are indebted for their instruction. The 
pupils attending the parochial schools have probably 
decreased since 1854, as the 44,036 children reported 
by the Education Committee of the Free Chureha 
being under instruction in the schools of that body 
must have been drafted to a considerable extent from 
them. Indeed, it is well known to all that the pe 
rochial system forms but a fragment of the educs 
tional institutions of Scotland ; and that it is to the 
voluntary and private schools that we are chiefly it 
debted both for our supply of the means of instruction 
and for improving and elevating its cltaracter. It 
consequently in the rural and thinly-populated dit 
tricts wherevoluntary schoolshave not been establish 
ed, that the inadequacy of the parochial system is mos 
correctly exhibited. In 1833, in a Highland distriet 
embracing the islands and 24 mainland parishes, até 
containing an aggregate population of 151,053, th 
immense number of 55,718 persons, above the ag 
of six years, were unable to read in any language, 
So far from the parochial system making inrosé 
upon this dense mass of ignorance, it was found # 
1837, four years later, that in the same district, with 


schools had fallen from 328 to 266, and the numbe 
of scholars from 16,891 to 13,586!2 We are co 
vineced that matters have not much improved sin 
1857. Population is rapidly increasing, while th 
means of education are stationary, in some instances 





* Tables of Criminal Offenders for the year 1846. ” 
+ Parliamentary Education Inquiry, March, 1837. 
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: Report of General Assembly's Committee, May, 1 








palpable negative to these inquiries. Scotland, 





§ Report made to Glasgow Destitution Committee, 18. 
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ive ; and if an investigation were made at 
the present moment, an amount of educational desti- 
tution would be exhibited, which would sadly ruffle 


the national self-complacency, and show how grossly 


the heritors and the established clergy have neglected 
the invaluable trust committed to them. 


4 reform of the parochial system of education is) 


a matter of paramount necessity. The parish 
schools cannot long remain under their present ma- 
nagement with safety to the moral and social well- 
being of Scotland; and the only part of the ques- 
tion on which there is likely to be any difference 
of opinion is that which relates to the new machinery 
by which the old should be replaced. The writer of 
the able and useful letter which we have taken as 
the text of our remarks suggests that the power of 
electing the schoolmasters should be vested in those 
who enjoy at present the Parliamentary elective 
franchise, subject, however, to these restrictions: first, 
that the elector shall have resided in the parish three 
years previous to the vacancy to be filled up; and, 
secondly, that the qualified electors shall appoint 
three individuals, who, on their acceptance of the 
trust, shall be empowered, by trials or testimonials, 
to select a qualified individual for the school. We 
opine that this constituency would be much too 
narrow to secure popular confidence in the schools ; 
and there seems to us to be no reason for placing 
any arbitrary limitation upon the voice of the 
people, sinee the election is to take place through 
an intermediate body. The appointment of the 
electoral committee of three, or whatever number 
may be fixed upon, should be vested in the whole 
body of houscholders, or heads of families, resident 
inthe parish. The labourer, with a family of children, 
has as deep a stake in the education of his parish as 
the Parliamentary elector; and if his interestand con- 
fidence in the schools are to be secured, you must 
recognise his right to a voice in the appointment of 
Nor is there anything extreme or un- 
precedented in this proposition. The General Assein- 
blies of the Church have repeatedly asserted the same 
doctrine ; and some of the statutes, even in the iron 
days of the Stuarts and ;piscopacy, speak of ‘* the 
eonsent of most part of the parishioners’ as a 
hecessary clement in the scttlement and ordering 
of the parochial schools. To retreat from the 
broad basis of popular control, recognised by 
presbyters and bishops in the sixteenth century, 
to the narrow and restricted constituency of the 
Reform Bill, would be a retrogression for which we 
fannot perceive the smallest necessity. With re- 
spect to the question of religious tests, the same 
¥riter would dispense with signing the Formula, but 
ees nothing unreasonable in requiring from the 
achers a subscription to the Confession of Faith, 
asa standard of doctrine. To this we do not sup- 
pose there can be any objection; but the duty of 
proving the religious qualifications of teachers should 
be mainly devolved upon the Board appointed to 
grant diplomas, whose inquiries into the life, charac- 
ter, and profession of candidates, would be more 


the teachers, 
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|| This Board should be so constituted as to secure the 
| confidence of the religious denominations, and should 
'jembrace all who are most distinguished for learning, 
and for zeal in the cause of education, in Scotland, 
| Upon it would also devolve the supervision of the 
schools; and to aid them’ in this work, there 
should be an ample staff of active and enlight- 
ened inspectors. The system of education should 
_also embrace, especially in the Highlands, af in- 
_|dustrial department both for boys and girls; and 
the old principle of requiring the schoolmaster 
to teach gratuitously ‘‘such poor children of the 
| parish as shall be recommended at any parochial meet- 
ing,”’ should be carried out till “ragged schools,” 
depending upon voluntary subscription, are entirely 
superseded, It is obvious that an extensive measure 
of this kind would entail considerable additional ex- 
pense ; and the source from which the necessary funds 
should be derived forms not the least important 
branch of the question, There are 436 parishes in 
Scotland in which there are unexhausted teinds, that 
is, commuted tithes which are not applied to “ the 
better providing of kirks and ministers’ stipends, and 
the establishing of schools and other pious uses,”’* for 
which they were originally designed, and are still 
chargeable. The gross amount of these unappropri- 
ated teinds is £153,028 9s. lld. The Crown itself isa 
holder of Scotch teinds to the extent of £15,741 12s. 
id., of whieh only £5,559 7s, 9d. is applied to public 
purposes in Scotland, the remaining surplus of 
£10,182 4s, 8d. being leased out to private indivi- 
duals, onterms which yield to the Crown amerely frac- 
tional part of its value, and on terms which, easy as 
they are, have never been fulfilled.t No branch of the 
public revenue in the worst days of misgovernment 
was ever more deplorably mismanaged than the Crown 
teinds of Scotland. It is high time that the objection- 
able system of farming these public funds should be 
abolished, as has long since been done with respect 
to other revenues, and that their full proceeds should 
be applied to purposes of public good, An alloca- 
tion of the unexhausted teinds, supplemented when- 
ever or wherever necessary by au equitable tax upon 
the owners and occupiers of property, seems to us 
the simplest, justest, and most satisfactory mode of 
providing for a new and extended system of parochial 
education in Scotland. It would impose no new 
burden upen the imperial revenue, but raise the 
necessary fund entirely in that part of the kingdom 
which is to reap the benefits of its expenditure, So 
that in appealing to the people and representatives 
of England to assist in carrying out these necessary 
reforms, we do not ask them to confer upon Scotland, 
at the public expense, a boon from which other parts 
of the country are exempted, but simply to aid us in 
accommodating one of our old institutions to the 
altered circumstances of society, and in carrying out, 
upon our own charges, an experiment of national 
education which may prove of lasting service to 
every branch of the Empire. 





* Charles the First’s decrees-arbitral, 1629, in Statute 
Book. 








eleetual in securing a body of sound Christian 
Wachers than the subscription of fifty confgssions. 


+ Third Report of Commissioners of Religious lustruction, 
Scotland, 1837, 
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THE SANATORY QUESTION. 


( Continued from page 53.) 


LEAVING this neighbourhood, and passing, city- 
ward, along Lethnal Green Koad, we com» into 
Shoreditch, which forms with Norton Folgate, and 
Bishopsgate Street, a continuous connexion with the 
river, Throughout a great proportion of this extent, 
the lanes, courts, and alleys, which branch right and 
left from the main thoroughfare, are dirty and mise- 
rable in the extreme. 
drainage or paving, and, in several instances, not 
Ventilation and drainage 


Many of them are without 


more than a yard across. 
there is none; and the dwellings, which are inha- 
bited by the poorest of the population, are very old 
sud dilapidated. We may refer to Cock Lane, 
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‘Norton Folgate, and Frying-Pan Alley, Sandy's 


Row, as specimens of the class of lanes we have 
been describing. Cock Lane, especially, is of the 
vilest character. It is only about two yards across; 
there is an open drain in the centre, generally filled 
with filth and foul water, and giving forth pestilen. 
tial exhalations. The houses are four stories high, 
without back-courts, and densely crowded, each room 
generally containing one or two families. Disease ig 
consequently never absent. We shall give sketches 
in illustration of this district in another part of this 
article, ‘ 
The condition of ¢1e eastern districts of London, 
comprising a considerable 
proportion of the labour. 
ing poor of the metropolis, 
is thus described by Dr. 
Southwood Smith, in his 
evidence before the Health 
of ‘Towns Comum*tssioner, 
given in the first Report, 
vhich we can, in a Very 
ereat degree, verify from 
personal — inspee- 


thi 


| ) 
: > 
‘ 
' 








recent 
tlon :— 

‘The greater part of 
Whitechapel is very badls 
drained; in many places the 
population is densely crowd- 
ed; the streets, courts, and 
alleys, as at present con- 
structed, admit of no current 
of air; large accumulations 
of putrefying matter are al- 
lowed constantly to remain 
in the neighbourhoods of the 
houses, and the houses them 
selves are extremely filthy. 
I select,” Dr. Smithobserves, 
‘*the following as examples 
of the condition of many 
places in Whitechapel, 
which the population is det 
sely crowded. 

‘* Bakers’ Arms Allev.— 
A narrow court, with a dead 
wall about two yards from 
the houses; the wall as high 
as the houses. The principal 
eourt is intersected by other 
courts, extremely narro®, 
into which it is scarcely po 
sible tor any air to penetra, 
close to the dead wall, be- 
tween the wall and th 
houses, is a gutter in which 
Is always present a quantity 
of stagnant fluid, full of al 
sorts of putretying mate, 
the ettuvia from which, # 
the present moment, is most 
offensive, and the sense rd 
closeness extreme. All th 
houses are dark, gloomy, an 
extremely filthy. 

** Johnson’ s Change, back 
and front. —A cluster of 





courts opening into 
Ios vther ; the houses are 
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ed with inhabitants. Some time ago a cesspool overflowed in 
one of these courts, and its contents were allowed to remain 
upon the surface several weeks: after a time, fever, of a malig- 
naut character, broke out in the house next the cesspool, and 
has since extended to almost every house in all the courts. 
There is here no drainage of any kind; there is consequently 
a great accumulation of filth, and the sense of closeness is 
sutling.’’ 

The evidence of Mr. James Harris, the Registrar for 
the district of Lower Aldgate, before the Commissioner, 
gives a similar account of Blue Anchor Yard, Cartwright 
Street, Glasshouse Street, and the adjoining courts and 
alleys. This neighbourhood is farther referred to by 
Mr Liddle, the district surgeon, in a lecture recently 
published on the “ Moral and Physical Neglect of Sana- 


torv Measures.” He says— 





‘Blue Anchor Yard, a short time avo, wasinsucha filthy, } 
deplorable, and I may add, dangerous state, from the over- | 
fewing of numerous cesspools and a large ecellection of rain | 
water, that 1 deemed it my duty not only to direct the atten- | 


tion of the trustees of the parish to its condition, but also 


to petition Parliament to pass an act to enable the parochial | 
authorities to remedy the evils complained of; and, to the’ 


credit and honour of the trustees be it said, they were no 
sooner made acquainted with the faets, detailed in the peti- 


tion to the House of Lords, than they proposed to grant. 
£250 to the Rateliffe Commission, to take this district under 


their juris lietion, 


The Ratelitfe Commission has assented to the judicious | 


and liberal proposal of the trustees; and I trust that, im a 


few months, this hitherto neglected locality will be rendered | 


as salubrious as any district in the metropolis where the poor 
reside, 
have consented to break through one of their bye-laws, and 
are about to construct a sewer through Blue Anchor Yard, 
without calling upon the owners and oceupiers of the property 
to contribute anything towards the expense.’’ 

During the past month, in company with Mr. 
Liddle, who takes an active part in the proceedings 
of the ‘* Health of Towns Association,”’ we visited 
Blue Anchor Yard and its contiguous courts; and, 
in pursuanee of the previously-named arrangement, 
we found that considerable improvement had been 


effected in sewerage and paving. Several of the 


worst buildings had also been cleared away, which | 


assisted the ventilating very much. PBakers’ Arms 


Allev, however, which is not two hundred vards'| 


other side of 
remains in the same state as described by Dr. 
Southwood Smith—unpaved, unsewered, and unven- 
tilated. The smell of the open gutter in the centre, 


towhich all the refuse of the miserable dwellings 


distant on the 


hinds its w av, onthe day of our visit, was offensive 
and stitling in the extreme. The consequence of all 
this is, that, while the health of Blue Anchor Yard 
has recently much improved, Bakers’ Arms Alley, 
But filthy and 


yectlonable as we found the latter place, and many 


in this respeet, is as bad 


as ever, 


other courts radiating from Rosemary Lane, on pro- 
ceeding to several whieh run out of High Street, 
M hitechapel, we discovered matters to be still 
Worse, This was especially the case with Castle 
\dey, which we have sketehed for our March num- 
ber. 

Within the last few years coinsderable attention 
has been paid by the loeal authorities of the White- 
hapel distriet to its sanatory condition, and it has 
been much improved, A great deal still remains to 
bee done in the crowded districts, of the state of which 


the fureguing may be taken as specimens. The 


The Commissioners of Sewers, | am happy to say, | 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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Rosemary Lane, | 
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and 8 years below the healthiest respectively. 
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average health of the district is considerably below 
the medium, as the tables will show; and any addi- 
tional salubrity it may have acquired over the most 
unhealthy is due to its possessing towards the Mile- 
End direction many good wide streets, and houses 
which raise the average of the denser and worse- 
conditioned parts. The average value of life is 26 
years, and the deaths annually one in 31, being 10 


The 


average age of the gentry is 47 years; of the artizans 


25 ; and the difference is 21 years. 
Westward from Shoreditch and Whitechapel, and 


'proceeding in the direction of Smithfield, we come 


upon another most unhealthy district, which figures 
very unfavourably in the bills of mortality. We 
allude to the parish of St. Luke, which is intersected 
by a street near half a mile in length, called Golden 
Lane; branching out of which, we discovered some of 


the filthiest lanes and courts in the metropolis. <A 


considerable proportion of the courts are blind, the 
onlyentrance to them whatever being a narrow arched 
close, or passage; and the houses, with some rare 
exceptions, having no courts nor back windows, the 
stifling state of the air in such narrow places, with no 
current whatever to agitate it, may be easilyimagined. 
The atmospheric oppression is increased by uncleared 
cesspools and surface drains, passing through the cen- 
tre in many instances, where refuse matter finds its 
way. The majority of the houses are old, and out 
of repair, and have no water carried into them. 
They are generally supplied with one or two taps, 
placed in the centre of each court, according to its 
size, and the water is only allowed to run twice or 
thrice a week, and then only for a short time. Con- 
siderable scrambling consequently takes place for 
supplies, which, in the best of cases, is far too 
limited. The courts off Arthur Street and White 
Cross Street are in quite as bad a condition. To- 
wards the centre of the city, more attention is paid 
to street-cleaning, and other external appearances 
of deceney and order ; but in St. Luke's, indepen- 
dent of the filth and wretchedness of its back streets 
and alleys, the leading thoroughfares are in a very 
dirty condition—Golden Lane especially so. 

St. Luke's district is one of the most unhealthy, as 
the tables will show. The average age of all who 
die there is but 22; and the annual proportion of 
deaths to the population is one in 40. The small- 
ness of the latter proportion, compared with the 
average age of all who die in the parish, arises, no 
doubt, from the great mortality among children—a 
sure indieation of bad atmospheric conditions, The 
average age of the gentry at death is 38 years ; and 
of the operatives but 20-—in the latter respect the 
district is one of the most fatal in London, 

We now reach Smithfield, one of the leading nui- 
sances of the metropolis, and the centre of one of 
the most crowded and unhealthy districts. Inde- 
pendent of the market—which constitutes, on Mon- 
day, a scene of the greatest uproar and confusion— 
the lanes and courts that radiate from it are of the 
filthiest and closest description. We have chosen 
several for illustration, for which we have been in- 
debted to the clever pencil of Mr. Anelay. We give 
‘them as specimens of the general district, leaving the 
reader to judge what must be the atmospheric con- 
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dition of a neighbourhood with a large market of 
cattle held weekly in the centre of it, and the popu- 
lation crammed into alleys and courts, competing 
with the horned oceupanis for a share of the 
small amount of oxygen at its disposal. Back 
Alley, of which the following is a sketeh, is a long 
narrow lane, on the city side of the market, parallel 
with Long Lane, a street which leads from it to the 
Barbican. It is not more than four feet in width, 
with a gutter through the centre, and almost en- 
tirely without light or air. The sketch will give a 
tolerably good idea of this as well as many of its 
neighbouring lanes. 
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On the side of Smithfield, opposite to Lon 
we come to Cow-cross Street, in connexion with which 
there are many very dirty and badly drained and 
ventilated courts and lanes. The s; 

20 is well known 


counected 


pecimen in page 
it is White Horse Court, and 
with Cow-eross Street, by a 
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lentry. It is oceupied by the lowest class of dealers, 
|being taken up with sellers of marine stores, ginger. 
beer, and such like articles. It can, moreover, boast 
a publisher, well known to a certain portion of the 
London trade ; his name is Styteh, and a passing 
notice to a great man in his line may not be out 
of place. He keeps what is called a_ periodical 
slaughter-house ; that is, a place where all the cheap 
periodical publications of the metropolis find their 
way, when they cannot command a regular market, 
Stytch, when he makesa purehase of this kind, issues 
the publication anew with his own imprint, and 
sends it abroad at about one-fourth of its original 
price, to be sold by hawkers and the lowest class of 
dealers, all over the country. Styteh, moreover, is 
a capitalist, and is never without a quanity of cash 
about his person, which he carries in an old orvat- 
coat skirt pocket; and at all times is prepared to 
make purchases to any amount. Ilis estimate of the 
value of the publications he buys, however, would be 
anything but satisfactory to the Society for the Diffu. 
sion of Useful Knowledge. In proportion to the 
character of the stock his price rises. Tales of ghosts, 
coblins, pirates, massacres, and murders, well set 
iorth by woodeuts, oceupy the first rank in his esti- 
ination ; and the seale of price declines as the intel- 
leetuality of the publication advances. Henee, Llod's 
Penny Sunday Tunes occupies the first class; Cham- 
bers’s “ Journal”? and * Information for the People” 
the last. Mysteries, horrors, and chimeras dire, are 
the leading elements of his stoek in trade, for which 
he is at all times ready to pay at a slaughter-hous 
price, of course, which rates at about 13d. a-dozen on 
Out of this extraordinary trade, 
which for its extent and ramifications is unique of 
its kind, Styteh has amassed a large fortune ; yet, 
to look at the man and his dwelling, it would be ima- 


penny publications, 


gined that he was in the lowest depths of poverty. 
Field Lane, which lies between this and [lolbern, 
is celebrate d by Dickens, in Oliver Twist, as the resi 
denee of Fagan the Jew, and is composed of houses 
of the lowest character. The principal are old 
clothes, and shops, and lodgving-houses for 
thieves and prostitutes. .A vast amount of stolen 
property, principally in the shape of handkereliiels, 
| finds its 


shoe 


| way here, Phe houses are very old and 
| rieketty, and most defective in ventilation and drain- 
age, They are generally overerowded, and the sexes 
huddled together without 


regard to deecney 


‘This wretelhe d Jane isin progress of being 


auv 
or order, ; 
removed, and we give the sketeh in page 126, asa 
memento of what it has been, as well as an illustra- 
tion of many similar streets and lanes that still re 
main. 

A considerable proportion of Saffron Hill, adjoin 
ing Field Lane, has been cleared away, in order 
ciiect street improvements, and many bail courts and 
lanes are extinguished, reacting, however, most i 
juriously, as vet, in the ove rerowding of the existing 
harrow streets and alleys. The connecting link 
between Satlron Hill and Smithfield, through Cow 
eross Tiill, remains in its original repulsivenes® 
White Horse Court, which we have already deseribed, 
vecupies the upper part of this connecting range 


and though crowded and disagreeable enough, i 


’ 


harrow |} has ra decided advantage over all the courts’ that 
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THE SANATOR 


je lower down in paving and drainage. The 
houses, also, have back-yards, if a space of about 
a yard in width behind can be considered as such, 
which the majority of the others have not. They 
are mostly blind—meaning by that term, that they | 
are entered by a doorway-passage, and have no 
other outlet whatever but that one, either in door or 
window; thus rendering ventilation, except by the 
chimney-tops, impossible. A good sample of that 
kind of courts is furnished by the sketch in page 135. 
College Court is entered from the south side of Cow- 


cross Street, by a vard-wide arched passage, behind 
which the court expands into a kind of oblong figure, 
about eight yards by four. The windows and doors 
all look into the court; and the houses are three 
stories high, and very much out of repair. There 
are two privies connected with a cesspool, for the 
accommodation of the whole inmates, male and 
female, and they are in a very filthy condition, from 
the want of sewerage accommodation. 
contain a family. There has been a considerable 
amount of illness lately here, especially from fever. 
The air smells very otlensive—sureharged, as it must 
be, With the eflluvia of such a close and crowded | 
place, The water is supplied by a tap in the centre 
of the court; but the supply is very meaere, and 
only to be had thrice a-week, for a 
very short time. 

The greater part of this district we 
have been describing is inClerkenwell, 
which, according to the tables of mor- 
tality, ranks very low in regard to 
health, The average age of all at 
death is 25 years-—the proportion of 


Most rooms 


deaths to the pepulation, one in 23, 
The average age of the gentry at 
death is43; of the labouring classes, 19, 

The corporate boundary 
hear to the junction of John Street 
and Coweross Street, and includes all 
Smithfield Market, and as far as 
Charterhouse Street: Snowhill, there- 


reaches 


‘ 


lore,enc its tributarveourts and lanes, 
re Within it, aad a portion of Field 
Lane, The greater part of this 
Weighbourhood is in quite as filthy a 
‘tate as any of the localities to which 
relerenee has been made in Clerken- 
rell. The tables, as. it respects 
health, would indicate this, 
{rossing Newgate Street from Smith- 
field, the Old Bailey is reached, and 
in several of the courts there, facing 
Newgate, are to be found abomina- 
lions quite as bad as any we have re- 
corded. St. Dunstan’s Court may be 
eted as an example. In fact, the 
whole Space between Newgate and 
Farringdon Street is full of narrow 


lanes and courts, many defective in 
the a 


alone 


most common sanatory arrange- 
ments, and nurseries of every kind of 
‘disease, The same remark applies to 
tat portion of the city on the west 
nde of Farringdon Strect, in the direc- 
tion of Temple Bar. 


‘in 27 of the population. 
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We shall at present close our remarks on this 
district by referring to Black Horse Alley. 

This is a long narrow lane, which runs out of 
Fleet Street, on the north side, The houses are four 
stories high, without back courts; the only egress, 
apart from the entrance, is by a very narrow close, 
which proceeds at a right angle from the middle of 
the alley to Farringdon Street. The court is other- 
wise blind; and from the height of the houses, and 
the narrowness of the alley, with no back windows, 
In these 
respects, the place is most unhealthy, though the 
is better than in most similar 


light and air are completely at a discount. 


paving and drainage 


courts. We give it as a specimen of an extensive 


class of buildings in this district. In another stave 
of the article we shall supply a sketch of this alley. 

According to the tables of mortality, the average 
length of life to the gentry in the * City of London,” 
the Central-corporate district, is 43 years ; of the 


artizan, but 22 vears; general average, 25 years. In 
ithe Western district of the City the average age of 


all at death is 27 vears; and the annual deaths one 
2d The latter is explained 
by the fact, that the value of the lives of the 


‘geutry and shopkeepers in this latter distriet is 


lower than in most others in the metropolis. It 








WHITE HORSE QYUKT, SMITHFIELD, (lage 125.) 
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averages 38 years for the gentry, 22 years for the|| district worse than ever. 


trading classes, and 22 years for artizans. 
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On the pulling down of 
the courts and lanes in the neighbourhood of High 


Passing out of the city we come to two of the vilest || Street, the miserable population sought refuge in 


west end localities, St. Giles and St. Clement Danes, 


ineluded in the Strand district. St. Clement’s Lane 
is a leading thoroughfare through the latter, com- 
meneing from the Strand about two hundred yards 
from Temple-Bar, and running up to Clare Market. 
This lane is thus truthfully described by Mr. Walker 
in his “ Gatherings from Graveyards,”’ (p. 145):— 
“ This is a narrow thoroughfare on the eastern side of 
Clare Market. It extends from Clare Market to the 
Strand, and is surrounded by places which are con- 
tinually giving off emanations from animal putres 
cence. The back-windows of the houses on the cast 
side of the lane look into a burving-ground called th: 
Green Ground. On the west side the windows (i! 
open) permit the odour of another private burying- 
place, called Enon Chapel, to pertlate the houses. 
At the bottom of this lane is ancther burying-place 
belonging to the Alms Houses; and in the centre of 
the Strand are the burying-ground and vaults of St. 
Clement Danes. In addition to which there are 
several slaughter-houses in the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; so that, in the distance of two hundred vards, 
in a direct line, there are four burying grounds, and 
the living here breathe, on all sides, an atmosphere 
impregnated with the odour of the dead. The inha- 
bitants of this narrow thoroughfare are very un- 
healthy ; nearly every room in every house is occu- 
pied with afamily. Typhus fever, in its aggravated 
form, has attacked by far the majority of the resi- 
dents, and death has made among them the most 
destructive ravages.” 

The parish of St. Clement Danes, with St. Mary 
Le Strand, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, the Liberty 
of the Rolls, and the precinet of the Savoy, conustl- 
tute the Strand district; it includes, theretore, about 
one-half of Drury Lane, and nearly all the buildings 
from Long Acre to the Thames which lie between 
the City boundary and %t. Martin’s-in the- Fields. 
With some few exceptions, the whole district is 
overerowded, and abounds with filthy courts, and 
narrow, badly ventilated streets and lanes. In ad- 
dition to St. Clement’s Lane, with its adjoining 
courts, and Drury Lane, we may name Clare Market, 
and its connecting streets, Wyeh Street, Holywell! 
Street, and the lanes and passages from the Strand 
to the river. 

In close conjunetion with this district is the well. 
known St. Giles’, of European celebrity. It has long 
boon considered one of the filthiest and worst-condi- 
tioned districts of the 
condition seven years ago, before the recent improve- 


metropolis. Its sanatory 
ments had been eifveted, as shown by the tables, 
amply demonstrate this. Within the last three 
vears, the making of the new street in continuation 
of Oxford Street to Holborn has cleared away a 
considerable amount of the worst streets and courts 
in this il]l-favoured locality, though there is) stl 
enough left to enable the imagination to conceive 
what it must have been in its days of fame, ere 
improvement commissioners or sanatory reformers 
invaded the territory. Nearly all the upper portion 
of Drury Lane lies in St. Giles’, and the Oxford Street 
improvements have rendered the interior parts of the 


Drury Lane and its back recesses, so that new 
between the Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields all the 
worst manifestations of over-crowding, defective ven. 
tilation,and drainage, with their usual concomitants, 
vice and pestilence, are to be found in abundanee, 
Fever, scarlatina, small-pox, and measles, are never 
out of the district ; and during the past season they 
have been peculiarly prevalent. The sketches in 
pages 131 and 135 will convey an impression of the 
general character of the upper portion of Drury Lane, 
and the lanes and courts in St. Giles’ and Holborn, 

Orange Court is a very narrow passage out of Drury 
Lane, almost opposite the burving-ground ; the housps 
are very high, and the courts are imperfectly drained, 
lt is tenanted by the dregs of the population, mainly 
thieves and prostitutes; and the physical character 
of the place is in good keeping with the moral degra- 
dation which prevails. A great proportion of the 
courts and passages in old St. Giles’ are like this. It 
is impossible to conceive the filth and squalor of these 
wretched domiciles without personal inspection, 

Holborn district extends from here down to near 
Field Lane, and St. Giles’ extends westward. Their 
relative health in the tables stand thus :—Holborn, 
deaths to the whole population, one in 36; average 
age of cach at death, 26 vears. Average age of gen- 

try, 47 years ; of the artizans, 19 ; being exactly the 
same proportion as the Shoreditch distriet. St. Giles’ 
district, it must be observed, includes St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, which contains some good streets and 
squares. Average length of life, 25 vears ; average 
age of gentry at death, 40; of the artizans, 17 years, 
being the most fatal, as it regards the latter class, in 
London, 

In contiguity with this distriet we mav refer to the 
parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, which lies in the 
direetion of Charing Cross, now, however, no longer 
meriting the appellations, for fields there are none, 
but a wilderness of dingy brick. 
ing, the sanatory condition of this district is above 
the average of the more easterly distriets; but even 
here, according to the evidenee of Mr, Leonard, one 
of the parish medical officers, ** there are some houses 
that have from forty-five to sixty persons of all ages 
under one roof.” Le says, ** in the event of death, 
the body often oeccuples the only bed, till thev raise 
money to pay tora cothn, which is often several davs. 


Generally speak- 


In the lodging-rooms L have seen the beds placed so 
close together as not to allow room to pass between 
them, and occupied by both sexes indiseriminately. 
[ have known six people sleep in a room about nine 
feet square, with only one small window, about 
there are some 
sleeping rooms in this distriet in which vou cag 
csearcely see vour hand at noon-dav.” 

| The worst portion of this district lies between 
Covent Garden Market and the lower end of Long 
Acre, a specimen of which is furnished in Angel 
Court. 

| Angel Court is very like the Smithfield Back Aller, 
already given. It averages about four feet wide 
and the houses, whieh are built back to back, are from 
three te four stories in height. They are old and 


fifteen inches by twelve inches ; 
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dilapidated, being propped throughout the length of 
the court by pieces of timber thrown across, which 
in addition serve for drying the rags of the wretched 
inmates. The sewerage is bad; and as it regards light 
and ventilation, from the construction of the alley 
these are out of the question. The houses have no 
back-yards or windows, and each reom constitutes a 
house for all domestic purposes. The interiors pre- 
sent a perfect picture of squalor and misery. The 
neighbouring lanes and alleys, occupied in a great 
degree by the most abandoned of the population, are 
little better. The great mortality occasioned in this 
neighbourhood is compensated by the superior con- 
dition of the other parts of the parish. The average 
value of life is 28 years, still 8 years below the Cam- 
berwell standard ; and the annual deaths are one in 
“4. The average of the gentry at death is 46, and of 
the artizan 26 years. The tradesman only averages 
24 years. 

Coming nearer to the head-quarters of law and 
legislation, passing from Charing Cross into West- 
minster, and within 300 yards of both Houses of 
Parliament, we find a district which the filthi- 
est part of London we have described can- 
not excel. Lying between Westminster 
Abbey and Pimlico, there is a block of build- 
ings, composed of a congeries of alleys, 
courts, lanes, and streets, which are a pertect 
disgrace to the capital of this country, e-pe- 
cially as existing in the neighbourhood of the 
Houses of Parliament, within the jurisdiction 
ofthe Dean of Westminster, and may be seen 
by the Queen out of her palace-windows. 
Ventilation, strietly speaking, there is none ; 
and whatever disturbance of the air takes 
place has only the tendeney to increase the 
stench, Drainage there is none, In wet 
weather, when the water attains a certain 


' 


height, it finds its way into an open black iy 


I 

pestilential ditch in an adjoining court; but Pe 
the ordinary state of things, the whole FF 
centre of this place is one mass of wet decom. gy 
posing filth, which lies undisturbed for wecks, 


trom Which so dreadtul at tlines is the cilluvia ¢ 


Laat, iu the language of the residents thie m- ¥ 

, ‘ °.¢ i 

selves, “* they are often ready to faint, it’s so t 

lead ee . y 
vad, Such was its state several vears ago, UALS as 
- " 4 


s deseribed by Mr. Austin before the Health Wile 
ir Wiis ( OILS SOME rs, and such is its con 
bon now. We visited it a month ago, to 
“ee it it verified the deseription, or if not, to 
rarn What improvements had been elfeet- 
‘d, and found it as bad as. ever. Not 
oily is the deseription true as it’ regards 
“now's Rents, but the adjoining courts and 
llevs are quite ius bad, CST cially Leather- 
Wad Court and St. Alban’s Row. Thu 
‘he day on which we visited the place was 
Wite dry, the open gutter in the centre, re- 
“wing all the filth of the nelvhbourlhood, was 
Verrunning in every direetion. 
| Westminster, notwithstanding a large por- 
‘on of it being well built and inhabited, 
‘ands low in the tables on account of the 
*retehed condition of St. Margaret’s parish. 


“6 average age of those who die is 25 
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|years; and the deaths are one in 39. The ave- 
rage age of the gentry is 42, of the artizan 21 
years, 

The character of the opposite side of the river, 
for the truth of which we eat vouch from consider- 
able personal observation, is thus drawn by Dr. 
Aldis, in his evidence before the Health of Towns 
(‘ommission :— 

** Some of the worst features of overcrowding are dis- 
played on the Surrey side of the river, in the neigh- 


bourhood of the Mint; otherwise, the characteristics are 


"y, 


comm n. Within the rooms close » offensive smells, the 


osphere quite vitiated, the focal smell of the cesspool 


is often distinguished; the courts are uncleansed and ina 
dirty condition.”’ 

| During these inquiries our attention was ealled 
| particularly to the state of the parish of St. George, 
Southwark, and especially to several courts con- 
inected with White Street, which were represented 
to be ina deplorable condition. We Visited them, 
and found the reality worse than the representa- 
Uon, Qur informant, a medical gentleman resid- 
ing in the district, drew up the following statement 
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of the present condition of Three Tuns Court, and | 


its surrounding lanes and closes :— 
‘White Street, Borough, 
*¢ Sir,—In compliance with your request, 
the subjoined s tatement :— LF 
“In the locality of White Street, Borough, ramity in- 
numerable courts, alleys, sn] pas-ag rrowded with inha- 
bitants, consisting of the very poor—chietly Iris! —several 
families residing in each house. Withn these spots Is we - 
quently foun d imperieet d 


2ist Oct., 1847. 
I forward you 


and the w! ( t Tl things 
added to the disadvant fromm the poverty of th 
inhabitants, the want of 7 , and fre es 
of light—in fact t or det rated char r of 
all matural agencies tha 4 » for health, and the 
existence of every dem t uM ver conduc 
to the creation of d and the spread o: itag ruld 
it oceur. That it has occurred with fearful power has beer 
exemplified during the past surmmer, and at the present time 
fever is raging around usina varied iypes, ¢ rea byt 
foregoing causes, ans idly nuisances allowed to exist 
like grave-traps, at the very doors of the pauper comraunity. 
**In ‘Three Tuns Court,’ White Street, there exists one 


’ ty 
at Could be 


causes of pescwence th 


of the most loathsome 


imagined. Passing up its long narrow entrance, you are at 
once assailed with a heavy fetor that b pertectly in- | 


supportable, even during the present moderated temperature, 
This smell proceeds from a cesspool covered by a aruten 


(obtained by the urgent demands of the rate-p 


since). Into this cesspool run not only the dirt and retuse 
usually passed from dwelling-houses, but i L open 
privy—the only one in the eourt, and, consequent! d by 
all its inhabitants; it has neither doorway nor seat, and 
being full and overtiowing, the tloor is eovered with a mix 
ture of soil, ashes, and every kind of filth, east there—am- 
minal and vegetable—as disvusting!y leatisome to the sigh 


as it is overpowering to every other sense, and constantly 


generating rank pestilential vapour, Th: brick-work having 
broken away, the fluid fild has be months past, and ts 
how, running across the court. ‘f » | s are ¢t inted 
only by those whom poverty compels to d in the face of 
disease and death. In one of the wre? Ll roon the only 
furniture was two chairs, on which a. Llay dead, and pre- 
pared for burial: in another sat Wor man—its 
parent; in a corner was a bed composed of vil and 


straw; there was no stove in the fire-plaee, nor a v OV 
but a few broken shutters nailed t ther served to ¢ | 
both light and air. The tleoor was the damp, uncovered 
earth, and the staircase so dilapidated: $to?1 e it dan- 
gerous toascend. This dwelling will serve as a type of th 
rest, th ugh some are even we » tie W l-work of the 
vround floors bemg cut a i I ¢ ry 
inaginable filth. 

‘* This court is an enormous expense to the parish every 
year ; yet, notwithstanding this, and the appalling mortality | 
evidenced by the returns of the registered certificates of 
death, together with the: presentations Of several respecta- 
ble tradespeople to the ;: riil 8, have all failed lui OutLaAlhe 
ng an adequate remedy 

‘* The houses are stated to have no owner ; but surely there 
are some means of rulding neighb »l of this rr 


of disease, 
**We are taxed by a highway rate of sixpence in the 


pound, which applies to the byeways, courts, and alleys in 
the parish ; two ninepenny rates for cleansing and lighting 
making 2s. in the pound. ‘The sixpenny rate is made by 


the parish surveyor of highways; the two nine 
by the self- appoint ed board of commissioners for the wes 
division of the bor Your obedient servant, F. Crark 

T he district of St. Gee rere s, Southwark, ri 
low in the sanatory tables. The 
at death is but 23 vears ; the 
gentry is 45, that of the artizan 20. 

The adjoining districts on this si 


average age of all 


_ 


! th 


Olave’s is 


e, nearer to 
river, are equally bad in all r spects. St. 
full of courts, 
of which Bull’s Head Court may be 


St. Savieur’s is of the same cha- 


dirty especially in connexion with 


Tooley Street, 
cited as a sample, 


’ | 
LAS Vers 


averave age of the 





|| 
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racter. With regard to mortality, in the tables 
the deaths in St. Olave’s are one in nineteen; in 
St. Saviour’s they are one in thirty-six. The 
average age of all who die in the one is thirty 
‘years; in the other, twenty-two. Bermondsey 
forms a continuation of St. Olave’ s down the Surrey 


side of the river, and Lambeth a continuation of St. 


au ll 5 bla k 


i} 


Saviour’s Both districts lie low, and are 
much overcrowded, in the former the average age 
of all at death is twenty-two years; in the latter, 
twenty-four years, The average age of the gentry 
in Bermondsey is twenty; of the artizans, eighteen, 
In Lambeth the average age of the gentry is thirty. 
seven; of the artizans, nineteen. 

In those portions of Southwark and Lambeth 
the crowding is not so great, there are qther 
very noticeable causes which operate to reduce the 
standard of health. In the neighbourhood of Wal- 
worth Road, and between Kennington and Camber. 
well, there is a complete network of open ditches, full 
of stagnant water. The whole district here is quite 
level, with searecly any fall to the river ; and except 
when the tides rise high enough to flush these open 
e water, with the decomposing animal and 
matter it contains, remains In a quiescent 
state, exhaling pestilential vapours all around. 
In the though this is but a thinly- 


upwards. 


where 


drains, t!) 


vegetable 


suminer-tine, 


| populated distriet, the smell from the open drains is 


most offensive, and must tend, in a great degree, to 
pollute the atmosphere, 

We have noticed, in the Times newspaper, a 
letter from a Lambeth distriet-surgeon, which fully 
corroborates what we have stated, as the following 
extract will show :— 

* Tam of oF “ ion that, following the good example set by 
the sate Byese ed Dr. *Lyneh, every medical man_ should 

K it | hhourhood, note every nuisance 
ind every removable source of disease in it, and make them 
to the publie “tl exposure would untold 


a tale so horribiv disgusting that, in London 


Lidtiye diate Nneie 


» that such a lo 


AnHOWN 


very shame, 


would next session beg pardon for its past contumacy, and 
pray to be kept clean in future. In no part of the great 
Inetropolis sre sanaterv measures more required than in my 
wh locality. boll wing ry daily avoeations, I Wass along 
Clapham Read, South Lambeth, Vauxhall, and Drixton 


n to state, that during the late 


ormed of the 


, 
Road, and it is no exageverati 


situation of every 


warm weather [ have been int 
gulley-hole and untrappod grating, by the stench that issued 


trom them. At WNenmuington Green, there is one opening 


more particularly offensive, the efiluvium from which is 80 
ve, that re than pass near it 1 cross over to the 
) il he ] k yu one other worse, and that is 
ted close to Temple Bar, on the city side. In Mont- 

‘ Road, South Lambeth, are two open ditches, one on 


id noxious odour, ecognis- 


eaca side, which emit a sickening at 


ine to the senses ata great distance, and forming a nuisance 


to the woole neighbourhood. But, worse than all hitherto 
mentioned, is the ketira river, which, taking its rise at the 


foot oN, rwood Hills, runs through Dulwich, and at the 
Police st Which is situated over it, reaches 
the Drixton Road, along the m which it takes its 


alion, airectiv 
° 


rth side ot 


cou passes on the south side of Kennington churchyard, 
thi inder the Clapham Road, and makes tts way to the 
| dha discharging itsclfat Vauxhall. Throug ‘hout its passage, 


hit cl not being clused in are exposed to the 
in’s rays, it forms the public sewer, the common rece ptacle 
vable filth, including the unctuous 
of the churchyard. Its slimy waters may be seen 
z along, or in dry weather gathered in stagnaat 
as ink with abominable putridity, whose 
hoMousness Mnay be tested at the present moment by aay 
person willing to subject his olfactory organs to such a& 
{ 


< of every concei 


vl ous ordeal, " 
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THE SANATORY QUESTION, 


7 
inn 


We have now gone somewhat into detail over the 
metropolis; yet, before closing our statement of facts, it | 


may be important to fortify what has been advanced || 


by a more classified representation of resulis. In this)! 


we are much assisted by a Report which has just been | 


issued by the “ Health of London Association,” present- 


| 

: i . , ° ‘ | 

ing a digest of information contained in the replies} 
° » ° os } 

returned to three thousand lists of queries which were 
° _ | 

circulated amongst clergymen, medical men, solicitors, 


survevors, architects, engineers, parochial officers, and | 
the public. Regarding fever, it 1s sald : | 


‘¢ The annual waste of life, from it alone, in the metro- | 
polis, is very great ; and as it is a preventable disease, all 
the expenses which this disease produces might be say 
Its influence in producing pauperism is demonstrate] by 
the fact, that in St. George’s, Southwark, out of 1,467 
sons who at one time received parochial relief, 1,276— 
is, the whole number, with the exception of 1%l—ar 
reported to have been ill with fever. 

‘Tt is estimated that, wader due sanatory requlations, 
without doubt, the lives of 10,278 persons in the metropolis 
might annually be saved, and 187,784 cases of sickness | 
avoided. ‘These deaths and illnesses are over and above | 


what are due to natural causes; they are unnecessary deaths | 


and unnecessary illnesses. One-sixth of the total waste of} | 


life and health which takes place in the United Kingdom | 


occurs in the metropolis. Now, waste of life includes || 


unnecessary sickness, widowhood, orphanage, funeral ex- 


| 
penses, inability to labour, medical charges—it also includes | | 
the cost of the Increased relative proportion of births, which | | 
—_ . ; ; , iy 1 | 
is found to result trom a high rate of mortality, and likewise | 

1 


inerease of poor-rates, additional calls on publie and private | 
charity for the support of hospitals, dispensaries, and asyluins, | 
for the sick and infirm. If an estimate is made of the mouey | 
value of the lusses from a neglect of sanatory measures in | 
London, and if a detailed estimate of Dr. Lyon Vlaytair 
Manchester, is proceeded upon, it is found that £5,204,531 | 
are wasted every vear. 

** Ninety-two per cent. of the replies state that the cess- 
pools and privies in the poorer neighbourhoods are generally 
full, and suffered to overtlow. Some of the respondents sup- | 
ply us with instances, and refer to Johnson's Place, Burying 
(rround Passage, Gee's Court, Giray’s Buildings, 
Place, and other places too numerous to mention. They 
are to be seen in the Farringdon district, and out of Bishops 
gate Street, in (he south-eastern extremity of St. Maryle- 


Orehard 


bone, and adjacent part of St. Pancras and St. Giles’, and 
even on the Duke of Bedford's estate, where attempts have 
been made in vain to remove them. Very disgusti a SCCHICS 
are stated as being seen in small streets in Lisson Grove : 


as the haunts of the lowest chsracters. One reason why 
they are so generally full is, that all serts of slops and di com- 
posiig matters are thrown into them. 

‘* Not many months sinee the landlady of some small 


| 
" ; : 
the mr sy ndent refers to those districts known to the poles | 
e} 
i 
' 
|| 


houses in Armstrong’s Buildings fell into an open privy and 
Was suffocated, It has sinee had a top put to it; before 
that event it only had a rail. : 
‘* In certain localities it is stated that after rains the con- || 
tents are washed into the houses, and the yards are constantly 
covered with soil. 
‘ In some cases the night-soil has been seen running down | 
the walls of the rooms in which the family lived, and even 
in respectable houses the so'l has been seen oozing through 
the walls. In fact, the abomination of open privies is 
universal over all the poorer, and a very great part of the | 
middle-class districts ot London. | 
“The sewers and drains are also shown to be in a most || 
defective state in mhany parts of the me tropolis and its en- || 
Virons. There are streets without sewers, and houses with- | 
oat drains, and even where there are sewers, the houses are | 
irequently without drains communicating with the sewers. 
“ Almost all the houses in Greenwich, except those which | 
' 


i 
i 
} 





belong to the loyal Hospital, have cesspools, but have neither 
vers nor drains, The public and private drains in Hig! 

eate are in a bad state, although no place can have greater 
mural advantages. In Hoxton and Bethnal-green there 


! 








iIn Penton Street, 


drainage is 






''are but few streets and houses having either sewers or drains. 


Pentonville, there is no sewer, and the 


so defective in several parts of the neighbour- 


hood, that, though situated on a hill, the water frequently 
gets into the kitchens, and the inhabitants are compelled to 
pump it out. In Pentongrove’ the drainage is so bad that 
many houses are unlet in consequence. Hackney Road and 
the Mile-end Road are par without sewers, 

‘* In the Commercial Road and St. George’s-in-the-East 
there are no sewers, al he kitchens, atter heavy rains, are 
several inches under water id when the water recedes, 
it leaves an accumulation of filth and dirt of the worst 
descr 

‘At Greenwich there are « cutters and open ditches, 
which, at times, giv nost offensive effluvia, and in the 
neighbourhood ot w il] of some kind or another, 


espe cial \ te ver, IS whi vil s | 


are 


Several open 


i 
instances, maiignan 
4 ~+ > 
LU att ic] 
to typiiusiey rtoa 





| i Westm nster ther ’ 


lrains, from which, in many 


rperal fever have arisen. 


ditch which has given rise 


and there are also uncovered 
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drains which receive the sewage of thickly-po pula ited neigh- 
bourhoods. At Poplar the main sewer 1s partly uncovered, 
and is called the ‘‘ Black Ditch.’’ It emits a most offcusive 
stench, and frequently poet luces fever, headache, debility, and 
disorders of the digestive organs. In the district of the 
Tower Hamlets Dieaiesion uf Sewers, were, within 
the last few mo uths, upwards of 19,000 feet of open sewers, 


there 


THE SANATORY QUESTION. 


whose suppression is essential to the health and well. 
being of its inhabitants. 

‘That the drainage and sewerage are still most lamentably 
defective and insufficient. 

‘‘That the inhabitants suffer mueh from the want of 
public and private water-closets, and from the exist. 
ence of pestilential ¢ esspools. 





many of which were in the crowded neighbourho vis of Mile- 
end, ‘allman ind Bethnal Green. 

** Tho illness and disease, from these 
have fallen under the personal observation of the respond 
are, headache, dyspepsia, neuralgie aifections, lise 
throat and mucous membranes, shin diseases, erys ali 
bowel complaints, diarrhaa, and dyse: 
fever of a low type, and even typ! 





“a, . ete } 
causes, stated | 
, | 


? 


Respecting the supply of water, it is stated in the 
279,000 houses in the metro- 


report that there are 
polis, and 70,000 of these without a direet supply. 


4 
‘* All the replie s to this question are to the etivct, that 
the poor have very seanty accommodation for keeping the 
water, which flows from stand-taps in the courts where they 
reside. It is turned on three ties a-weck, for about two 


The couse quence of this intermittent sup ply y is, that the poor 
for want of proper covere 4 cisterns, preserve the water in 
tubs, or earthenware jars, until the next water day. 
water in these vessels becomes contami- 
the vitiated air of the rooms in which it 
s placed, and is covered with soot and dust, so as to rend 
it totally unfit for culinary purposes; and heace a reason 
why many resort to the pabli c-house for beer, and otly 
intoxicating liquors, when, 1f they had pure iresh water con- 
rr witly at hand, they would make use of tea or coffee. Mr. 
Liddle states that the poor incur great expense, from the 
want of wholesome water, by being obliged to resort to 
public-houses or coifee-shops for tueir breaklast, instead 
having if at home with their families, which they would 
otherwise be enabled to do. 

‘*The general condition of 
houses in some parts of th 
tines most *‘ disgustingly filiiy,’’ and is always exceedingly 
hard, so that the public incur considerable expense for filtra 
tion, and for the additional quantity of soap which they ar 
compelled to use, 

‘* In Snow's Rents, Westminster, 
with only one stand pipe in the court. On the prineip:! 
cleaning day { Sunday jthe water is on for about Ave minutes 
and it is on alse for three days in the week for one half-hour 
and #0 great is the rush to obc:ain a modicum before 
turned off, that perpetual quarreiling and disturbanee is th: 
result,”” 


hours each day; in some pave s for a much shorter tlin “| 
| 


pails, 
In the interim, the 
nated by absorbing 


lied to the 


is stated to be at 


the water supp 


lietropolis 


there are sixteen house 


The price is also shown to be high, and the 
water very arbitrarily supplied. 

In answer to the inquiries as to 
streets, the respoudents state— 


cleaning the 





** That while the first-class streets are cleansed at recular | 
periods (whieh is far from being unis | 
reets are cleansed irregularly ; whilst the courts and alles 

tur the most part, are a perfect disgrace to the litfers 
districts in which they are situate—dirt is allowed to ac 
cumulate, and it need searcely be said, that during warm 
weather some of these places become horribly offensive. “i ie 
streets where the poor reside are invariably worse clea <6 
than those where the wealthy reside. In some local 
while the best-classed streets are cleansed once a week, th: 
others are neglected fer months, and even for years, or wot 
the medical otfieer has, of Lis own accord, repeatedly re porte 
and remonstrated with the local authorities on the filthy con-| 
dition of these places. It is stated, too, that some parts have | 
been cleansed onee or twice only in the memory of the oldest | 
| 


‘rsal), the second-rate 


inhabitant. 

‘The summary of the information respecting the state « 
the metropolis which has been obtained from the replies to 
the questions propounded by the Association hay be tau 
bri ily stated 

* Lhat an immense amount of sickness and disease results 
from the of proper s 
‘* That a multitude of nuisances are tojerated in London, 


want inat ry meusures 





ihave, 


'truth, 
sures fully testify as to desecration of the dead being habitu- 


“‘That the supply of water is utterly insufficient, is nog 
pure, am d the charge for it is extravagant, and thata 
great part of the distress and wretchedness of the 
poor is thereby produced. 

‘¢ That ventilation aud admission of solar light, especially 
in the abodes of the poor, are most de :plorably 
neglected. 

‘* That most of the courts, 
and some are never cleansed. 

‘* That interment in the metropolis is the source of fright- 
ful and revolting evils. 

“¢ That and gases from factories are constant 
nuisanees,’’ ‘ 


strects, and alleys are badly, 
sinoke 


to which we 
demand a 


The metropolitan burying-grounds, 
as yet, but slightly referred to, 
more extended notice. 
The report from which we have just quoted says— 
‘« There can be no doubt whatever that many of the burial- 
ondon which are private property may, with 
disgusting nuisances; and recent diselo- 


grounds in 
be atfirmed 


ly carried on to an incredible extent, and characterised by 
s the most revolting and brutal, and opposed to every prin- 
and civilization. Most of the burying- 
grounds in the imetropolis are at the present time over- 
crowded ; in many of them the earth has been raised several 
feet, in consequence of the great number of corpses which 
have been interred. If the burial-grounds were placed under 
Land inspection of a public officer, many of the dis- 
‘h now so frequently are brought under the 
notice of the public would be prevented. The vested rights 
and interests of the various parties appear to be the great 
obstacles to the discontinuance of the interment in towns, 
It is ditticult to say how much of the ill health of the inhabi- 
tants of Loudon arises from the emanation of the pestilential 
g from the churchyards, and how much from the un 
trappe J and open sewers and drains, and other nuisances with 
abounds. ane can, however, be no 
‘ape, they must be i: Jurious, for 
from over-crowded chure! hyards, 
nature as those 
| from common Some doubt that 
he dee: nu posit wae animal t matter are 
and found their opinion upon the state 
that the men employed in removing the dead from the 
Tanocens, at Paris, did not suffer im thet 
health. But so many facts proving the deleterious nature of 
the exhalations from the dead in churchyards have been pre 
sented to the public, that it is now considered to be an indis- 
putable fiet, that churehyard emanations are pestilential 
agents. Nuinerous instances are recorded of pestilential 
loath liaving resulted from the poisonous exhala- 
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ms of ravevards. 
| Within the last few years there has been consider 
able agitation respecting the metropolitan burying- 
grounds, and the treatment of the dead, arising from 
over-erowding. Without going into a long detail of 
the horrors which, from time to time, have startled 
the public ear, through the newspapers, and in col 
sequence of the indefatigable labours of Mr. Walker, 
we may supply one or two striking cases, as a type ia 
degree, at least, of the present system of interment 
in the metropolis. Mr. Walker, in several Jectures 
just published on the subject, based on his own it 
julries, and the evidence of the Parliamentary Com 
inittee upon the question, says— 
‘* Enon Chapel is situate on the western side of Clements 
Lane, Strand. It is surrounded on all sides by houses 
which are crowded with inhabitants, chiefly of the poor 
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class. The upper part of the building was opened for the | 
irposes of public worship on the 16th April, and the first | 


body was deposited on the 6th of October, 1822. A boarded 
floor separates the chapel irom the cellar beneath, which has | 
been devoted to the dismemberment and desecration of the | 
dead. » 
‘ This lower part, kitchen, cellar, or ‘dust hole,’ eall it | 
whac you will, which used to be entered by a erazy flight «i 
five or six wooden steps from the inside of the chapel, its dim 
and murky area being illuminated by the miserable light of a 
few candies, which served to render its horrors and its dark- | 
ness more apparent, Was for many years the cheap burying- | 
place of this miserable, this wretched distriet. ‘The reverend | 
proprietor thinking himself as much entitled to a vested | 
right in pestilence as some others, stuffed his chapel in the | 
very midst of human habitations, and, as [ have informed | 
you, commenced his exhortations to the living, and his ‘ ma- 
nagement ’ of the dead, almost at the saine time. 
‘The burial-place measures in length 59 feet 3 inches, or } 
thereabouts, and in width about 28 feet & inches, 
superficial contents do not exceed 1,700 square feet. Now, 
allowing for an adult body only 12 feet, and for the young, | 
upon an average, 6 feet, and supposing an equal number ot 
each to be there deposited, the medium space occupied by | 
each would be 9 feet ; if, then, every inch of cround were | 
oceupied, not more than 189 (say 209 in round numbers) 
could be placed upon the surface; and adm tting (an extra- | 
vagant admission most certainly) that it were pos- 
sible to place six tiers of coffins upon each other, 
the whole space could not obtain more than 1,200 ; 
and yet it is stated with confidence, and by credible 
authority (as you will presently see), that from 


so that its 
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removal of human remains—the clearing out of the place, 
was distinctly proved by Mr. William Burn, the master 
earman who did the job. The sewer, to which I have just 
alluded, was enlarged and made more secure by the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, Mr. Burn says the work was superm- 
tended by persons connected with the office of the Commis- 
sioners ; that he removed upwards of sixty leads of ‘ dust’ 
from the hole—so much ‘ rubbish,’ as he called it, which was 
shot at the foot of Waterloo Bridge. The rubbish (among 
which, he says, was a human hand as perfect as his own, and 
which did not appear to have been buried a month, ) consisted 
of human bodies in a state of putrefaction, This rubbish 
assisted to fill up inequalities where ‘ rubbish might be shot.’ 
Mr. urn says that, to him, the work was most disgusting 
and repulsive. * lie never saw such a sight, with cottins broken 
up.’ When questioned touching the sewer, Mr. Burn re- 
plied, ‘I have no doubt whatever that bodies have been 


slipped down the sewer,’ 

‘* Another witness, Mr. George Whittaker, undertaker, was 
examined by the Parliamentary Cominittee as to the condition 
and ‘management’ of this same Enon Chapel. 1 shall, with 
your permission, read a portion of Mr. Whittaker’s evidence— 

‘**T have seen cotlins broken in the graves, and shovelled 
away to make room for fresh comers. 

*** And the bodies cut to pieces (—Decidedly sO. 

‘* *iiow do you mean ‘/—Cut with the spade, 
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Vere those very old cotiins, or had they been placed in 
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16,000 to 12,000 bodies have been deposited in this f a a ms * is 
very space within sixteen years! aft f ba, Viv ee 
‘The ‘dust-hole,’ as it is familiarly called by ’ ‘ ; “igh reat 2 
undertakers, is entered from the inside of the chapel re ; net . le, uti 2. es 
by a trap-door, and the joists which support the floor * iy ti fay ts ‘ 
of the chapel are not even covered with the usual We ee re 


defence—lath and plaster. 

‘* Let us new procecd to reveal from the moutlis 
of competent witnesses the modes of ‘ management’ 
which enabled the reverend proprictor to derive 
during a period of about six years, that is, from 
October 6, 1822, to December, 1828, the sum of 
NINE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-ONE POUNDS FIVE SHILLINGS 
for burials in a ecllar measuring 59 fect by 29 feet, 
while he rendered it perhaps the most infamous of 
the charne]-houses oft this m ‘tropolis. 

‘* Mr. Samuel Pitts, eabinet-maker, of 14, Cathe- 
rnne Street, Strand, thus deseribes the place :-—At 
the time | attended it, which was from about the 
year 828, for six or seven years, there were inter- 


, 


ts, and the place was In a very filthw state 
smell was most abominable and very injurious ; 
weadache, which | Suppose to have been occasioned 
y the smell, more particularly in the summer 
time ’ also, there were some tusects, som thing 
Similar to a bug in shape and appearance, only with 
wings, about the size of a small bug. I] have seen 
| summer tune hundreds of them fiyir r about 

the chapel; I have taken them home in my hat, 
and my wite has taken them home in her clothes; we 
aiways considered that they procecded trom the dead 
bodies underneath ; there was nothing but the thin 
boards between the di pository and the chapel, and 
there were openings between, owing to the shi inking 
of the boards. $ 
i In order to explain the dificult problem of 

placing in sucha receptacle 10,000 or 12,000 bodies, 
‘ir. Pitts stated that numbers of the bodies had been 
removed to make room for others: that the minis- 


* 
er 8 COT}. r 


per, employed for the purposes of washing, 
was warmed with coffin-wood, and his kitchen fire 
ing with the same material: that a 
through the very centre of the vault, 80 
ee Chiat aby inconvenient surplus might be 
<. oe Ha per of; aud, finally, that a Suwpay 
aoe ih oi chiier un owas he id over this abominabie 
ptacle of putrid and decaying mortality. 


66 E)..4 
Bui our evidence does not rest here. 
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the grave only a short time 7—I have seen both old and nearly 
new coffins destroyed. ; - 

‘© * To make room in the grave-yard ?—Inthe places where 
funerals were to take place. PO . ;' 

‘« * Has this often occurred ?—Yes, it is a case of almost 
every-day occurrence. ; 1 iat 9 

‘**To what grave-yards are you particular fone : rg 
The one I particularly allude to is that of Enon Chapel, 

‘** You mean the vault under Enon Chapel ‘—Yes ; it 1s 
more like a cellar. 

‘** Have the kindness to describe to the Committee the 
state of that vault ‘—It is dreadfully full. On one occasion 
when I went there, a covered coffin was brought up to the 
surface ; the body seemed as though it had been scarcely 
buried a week; the hair was on the head; the flesh was 


apparently ; it looked like white dust. . . 

***(Colonel Acton.) When was that ‘—Some time ago. 

‘**Can you mention the year /—It is within these two 
years. | 

““* Chairman.) It has been stated by a former witness 
that 12,000 people were buried there in a space not above 59 
feet by 29 feet; do you confirm that evidence, or do you 
dispute it 7—I should consider that there had been fully that 
amount. 

‘«* How do you account for so many bodies being placed 
in so small a space 7—I cannot account for it.’ ”’ 


That there is no exaggeration here, and that this 
abominable source of pestilence still remains in its 


impurity, will appear from the following extracts | 


from the Morning Chronicle, of the 27th of October 
last. From the reports 


following result :— 


‘*In consequence of reports which have been for some 
time circulated respecting the disgusting and dangerous con- 
dition of the dead buried under Enon Chapel, Clement's 
Lane, Strand, Mr. G. A. Walker, surgeon, and other mem- 
bers of the ‘ Metropolitan Society tor the Abolition of Burials 
in Cities and Towns,’ visited Enon Chapel yesterday, where 
they were met by the trustees of the chapel. The trustees 
procured lights, and accompanied Mr. Walker and the other 
gentlemen into acellar under the chapel, which measured 





closely packed together, four and five feet deep. 
of the cellar was similarly crammed with bodies under jts 
surface, which was not a foot deep. 
vault was a blind window, through which in former days jt 





‘occurrence. Many complained, that in addition to the 
|tment to which those buried were subjected, further indignity 
| Was offered to them by dancing and dress balls taking place 


which had got abroad | 
respecting this place, the Editor of the paper sent a/ 
party to make a special inquiry, and he gives the | 











59 by 29 feet, and was less than five feet high. In thy 
place, on all sides, lay human remains, broken coffins, anq 
other emblems of decayed mortality, scattered in confuge 
heaps. At the extreme end, on the north side, were between 
70 and 80 empty coffins, their tenants having been made 
away with. To the right were several coffins, in which lay 
half-decomposed carcases, and in the centre was a dee 
trench, the sides and ends of which were formed by coffins 
The whole 


To the right of the 
was asserted the dead bodies were shot into another cellar, 


where they were chopped up and disposed of so as to make 
room tor fresh interments. 


. Se: i] awins La Aw f y .. 
fresh, and the inside of the coffin was strewed with quick-lime | Having taken leave of the trustees, Mr. Walker visited 


several houses in the locality, to ascertain the cendition of 
the health of the inhabitants. On all sides he learned tha 
fever, general disease, and sudden deaths were of oe iy 

eat- 


in the chapel itself several nights each week.” 
A party of gentlemen, excited by this report, 


headed by Mr. B. B. Cabbell, M.P., paid the cellar 
|a visit a day or two after, and thus corroborate the 


former statement :-— 


‘* They were not many minutes in the place before they 
simultaneously exclaimed that no language could describe its 
horrors, and that the picture drawn of it by the Morning 
Chronicle was considerably below the mark, and too deli- 
eately pourtrayed. Mr. Cabbell, who minutely examined 
the cellar, and the one under the dwelling house, in which 
it is said the bodies were summarily disposed of either by 
chopping or selling them for surgical purposes, observed that 
the danger to the health of the living was greatly increased 
by the joists not being protected by lath and plaster, and 


||that therefore the persons attending service in the chapel 
‘had no protection from the exhalations which arose from the 


putrid and putrefying corpses underneath. Mr. Walker said 
that the fact was fearfully borne out by the numbers that 
were every Sunday carried out of the chapel in fainting fits. 
He further said that the dreadful effects of those exhalations 


operated stealthily but most deadly both on the crowded 


habitations of Clement’s Lane and those who occupied the 


‘chambers of Clement’s Inn,’’ 


(To he Continued, ) 


TIE 


CRUSADERS WOOING., 


(EXTRACTS PROM AN UNPUBLISHED Metricat Romance. ) 


Besipe a bower, where the palm tree flings 
Its graceful boughs, like a seraph’s wings, 
In the morning’s light, and the amaranthe show’rs, 
Veantiful streams of mmmortal How'rs 
On the emerald sward—a ce irpet mect 
For an airy Sylphide’s radiant feet— 
A young crusader, watching, stood, 
All unarmed, alone— 
Glancing cuirass, crested hood, 
And lance and penon gone. 
For love had changed the warr or’s mood, 
And soothed its flercest tone, 
And now in peaceful garb array'd, 
Thus he woo'd the Hebrew maid :— 
** Three days beneath the burning sun, 
Dear maid, my lingering watch hath run, 
And thrice the stars in silver sheen 
My lonely vigils here have seen. 
But if each day had slowly sped 
As that when Judah's champion dread, 
Deeming too brief the summer day 
To yield his vengeance scope and sway, 
Arrested the great orb of light 
Full upon (rubeon’s tufted heiglit, 


And bade the moon, her tresses pale, 
Shade in green Aj’lon’s pastoral vale— 
Since, never that meek star could brook 
On earnage-cover'd plain to look— 

Aud were each night as dark and lone 

As those which shroud the polar zone, 
Where, in his ice-built hovel drear, 

The Norseman shivers half the year— 
Sleepless I'd watch, should my guerdon be, 
At morning's dawn, one smile from thee. 
Now name the ghest—my faith will prove 
My deep devotion and my love : 

Did me to the combat hie, 

Where the brave in thousands die, 

Where the red-eyed fiend of slaughter 
Sheds the blood of men like water, 

And bring my high desert to show 

A glorious laurel on my brow.’’ 


JUDITH. 


‘* The buckler and brand, and the lance, redly gleaming, 
Tho’ gorgeous to view, yet with horrors are teeming, 
And the fierce ery of battle, the trumpet’ s proud call, 
But summon the vulture to death's banquet-hall. 
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Man’s strife is the pastime of fiends, and their groans— 
The wounded's loud wail and the dying’s low means 
Are war’s horrid music. Love's votaries true 

Can ne’er come with hands dyed in slaughter to woo. 


Oh! many a babe for those laurels are shrieking, 

And hundreds of hearts for those trophies are breaking ; 
The curse will cling to them of sonless and sireless— 
From desulate homes and from hearths cold and fireless ; 
Forthem has God’s image been slaughter’d and torn— 
No laurel blood-stain’d can love’s chaplet adorn.’’ 


CRUSADER. 
‘‘Doth thy heart affect the splendour 
Of wealth’s all-adored grandeur /— 
Wealth all powerful to bind, 
To liberate, or enthral mankind— 
To which the pontiff bows him down— 
By whieh the monarch guards his crown ? 
J will plunge in Ophir’s mines, 
Where the dewy morn ne’er shines, 
Or bleak Zembla’s coast explore, 
Or pine on India’s sultry shore, 
Detying plague or famine’s pow’r 
Por gold and gems to deck thy bow’r.’’ 


JUDITH, 


‘*The miser who gloats o’er the gold he has hoarded, 
Mean, grovy'ling, and selfish, hard-hearted and sordid; 
Should he see but a glimpse of his int’rest before him, 
Would tread on the breast of the mother that bore him; 
Life may return to Petrae’s halls again, 

And roses bloom on Edom’s blasted plain, 

When aught of love, save love of gold, finds rest 

Within the churlish miser’s wither’d breast.’’ 


THE CRUSADER’S WOOING. 








CRUSADER. 
‘* Doth ambition’s lofty nest 
Touch no chord within thy breast ? 
Lid me renounce my kaightly name, 
Country, kindred, Christian fame ; 
Adore the prophet false, and Him deride 
Who on the cross for man’s redemption died ; 
And, with my good right arm and fol’ wers free, 


te. 


Fight for a throne in Palestine for thee ! 


JUDITH, 

‘¢ The hauberk all bloody a maiden may wear— 

His red gold with the needy the miser may share— 

| But whe e’er can love the dark renegade vile, 

Who betrays as he kisses, and stabs with a smile / 

To insult exposed, by his allies suspected, 

In his life-time abhorr'd, at his death-hour neglected ; 

The branded apostate, despised and repining, 

Love's garland around him we'll never see twining. 
Go! seek virtue forth, tho’ it pine in a hovel, 

And under the ban of stern poverty grovel, 

And bid hope illumine its wan cheek despairing, 

Like the fair flush of verdure in spring time appearing, 
Go! seek the lone heart that is bursting with grief, 

And be thou the hearld of weleome relief ; 

Or him whom the storms of misfortune have found— 

Whom the clouds of adversity hover around ; 

Or the hand of oppression has fetter’d to earth, 

Whilst his thoughts soar to heav'n, to the place of their 

birth ; 

And the bold arm of friendship reach forward to save, 

Ere hope is o’erwhelm'd in cold misery's wave ; 

And this will, with thy faith and thy constancy, prove 

The devoir that alone wins the grerdon of Love.” 


J. R. 











LITERARY 


Savindroog ; or, the Queen of the Jungle. By Captain 


Rafter, late of the 95th Regiment. 3 vols. London : 
Longma", Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1848. 


IN this Novel we have a laudable attempt to delineate 
the history, manners, and customs of the East, under the 
guise of fiction, Captain Rafter takes, as the basis of his 
story, the desperate fortunes of a Jungle Chief, who, from 
his impregnable fortress of Savindroog, bids defiance to the 
me of Mysore, and levies tribute upon all and sundry who 
intrude into his wilderness, A daring and devoted band of 
followers carries his schemes of plunder into ready execu- 
ton, and enables him to inflict harassing blows upon 
the reigning family of Mysore, whom he regards as 
interlopers on his paternal domains. Against Kempé 


{ ‘ ‘ ca ° 
roul, for such is the robber’s name, and other chiefs 
of the 


beautiful Lachema. 


Savindroo: . ° ° ° 
“indrooy, though often scourged, doggedly maintains his 


independence, 


2 " 7 : . : 
Maileottah, fill Kempé with extraordinary exultation and 


‘nad and, flattered by certain mystic allusions in the 
mT’ 


the hand 


of Lachema with his foe, Prince Kistna, 
an ‘ 

» along with Lachema, the treasures and sove- 
Tei ° ee . _ 

“iguty of Mysore. To this ambitious scheme there 


is 


vou, AV.——NO. CLEX. 





the same dangerous character, the tajah employs the | 
military prowess of Prince Kistna—the most famous war- | 
nor of his kingdom, and the lover of his only daughter, the | 
a One after one the Chiefs of the Jungle | 
fall before the terrible career of Kistna ; but the lord of. 


The discomfiture and plunder of an escort | 
‘ent by the Rajah with rich presents to the shrine of 


scope of his dife, he conceives the design of contesting | 


one obstacle in the person of Meena Beauée, his 
aa and affectionate wife, whose heart is almost 
*n by his coquetry with a Cashmerian Lola Montes, 





REGISTER. 


Lillah by name, who makes deep impressions on the wild 
heart of the Chief by her charming person and exquisite 
dancing. But Meena Beavée dies opportunely over the 
corpse of her only child, and Kemyé and his lovely danseuse 
have free scope to prosecute their respective designs. 

At this important juncture, Seringapatam, the capital 





of Mysore, is the seene of unusual bustle and splendour, 
|The festival of Cama Deo, the god of love, is about to be 
be lebrated with great pornp ; and, ace ording to the custom 
of Rajpootmi Princesses, the Rajah’s daughter is to make 
A crowd of royal lovers from all 


| choice of a husband. 
| parts of India repair to Seringapatam ; and, among the rest, 
| Kempé, with a band of followers, steals furtively to the 
l neighbourhood of the city. On one of the festive days, 
when the Royal pavilion is erected on the plain, and all the 


distinguished personages of the Court are assembled to wit- 


ness the sports of the populace, all eves were suddenly 
attracted by a train of male and female pilgrims, who 
issued from the dense multitude, bearing copper urns upon 
their heads, filled with the waters of the Ganges, and sing- 


ing a melodious chant. 


“ When the pilgrims’ choral lay had ceased, and ere the applause 
had subsided, which was called forth by its superior melody, a 
young and lovely Yogint, or female pilgrim, ulvanced from the 
wandering troop, with a look all innocent and bland, as if the sin- 
removing powers of Gunga had purified her beauteous frame from 
its terrestrial dross, and prepared her, while yet on earth, to join 
the celestial choir of Swerga. 

“Trembling with apparent alarm, as if her timid youth was 
overawed by the august assembly into which she was about to 
intrude, though every action was accompanied with the most 
exquisite grace, the fair pilgrim glided forward, and knelt before 
the Begum’s throne. Crossing her arms on her swelling bosom, 
and bewing her head to the earth, she remained for a brief space 
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as if absorbed in profound adoration. At length she rose, and, 
with maiden bashfulness, removed the screen which had hithert 
partially concealed her features; when, amidst a general buzz 
admiration, Cashmerian Lillah stood revealed to public view, an 
utter stranger, as it appeared, to all except her own motley band. 
“But now no more was to be seen the richly-embroidered 


uo 
f 


bodice, sparkling with jewels, covering, but not concealing from the 
No more the 


+ 


public waze. the fanitiess s\ mimnetry of her hust. 
1; * 4 r 
golden bracelets encircled her rounded arm and delicate wrist. 


; j ! } - "* oe 
No more the dazzling zone conlined the flowing sare round ner 


; . 1} nee P } 
No longer rose the sivery sound of anklet cliains and 





fairy waist. 
tinkling bells. as when she m yved harmonious in the dance. ler 


long iuiwuriant tresses were not now bound “ ith jassinipe wreatiis 


and strings of pearl, but twined in iwany a glossy braid, with sumple 


neatuess round he r bOVeny Lrow. and aown her tapering neck. N ) 
more her large voluptuous eye inflamed the soul with dreams 
forbidden bliss ; but, clothed in modest robe and simple vest, fr 
from the meretriemous aud of art, the fascinating dancer looked t! 
pers heaton of pure amd be ly lnnecence, Dhey who kr eT 
not would swearit Wasa eraph of the nies, and not the treacherous 


Cashmerian who stood before them: like that deceitful Versian 
flower, the Aerzerch, so deadiy vet so beautiful, calling forth all her 
mazic powers to luil the prudent mind of the Bezum into unsus- | 
pecting : | fatal confidence ! 
“With a «weet and graceful motion, Lillah now laid at the fect 
of the Princess a charkos or damask napkin, nchly embroidered | 


with gold, whereon sparkled a erystal bali of exquisite beauty - | 


which, to the wonder of all present, seemed to Contain within its 


j 


hollow womb a small quantity of pure, bright fluid, apparently 


water. 

© The unfeigne! surprise and eager curiosity with which the fair 
Lachema, and indeed all present, beheld this curious phenomenon, 
were elevated to a higher sentiment when the lovely pilgrim de- 
clared the crystal to contain some drops of water from the holiest 


and most secret fountain of the Ganges, in losed in the ervstal 


ball by the divine hands of 't voddess herself, and committed to 
her charge as a | prese it te the | iWTL-eVe Begun of the 
South, which would guard her from all latent evil, and confer upon 
her ti) Dies. 4 ol jenythen | te wid lomestic felicity. 

With und ting confidence, and a heart glowing with grati- 


tude, the roval maid took the wondrous gem and placed it on her 


‘ 


pious head, in token of adoration to the beniznanut donor for. such 


Was the character oj amacTity ae juired by lie pugrims to the 
(, he ‘ | at } ’ thie | ut ‘ cit 
‘ ! +! ; 
j e supposed to aequire even supernatural powers, tha 
{ «i ' . ant «i the ¢ t Pr any y ‘” 
ispicion of ¢ never once entered the thoughts of anv presen 
e J 


So far the adroit Cashmerian plaved her part well. She 
was forthwith installed in the Princess’ suit, and beeamn 
her « riparia and confidant. But not so suces -sful was 
Kempe | If, who allowed his ungovernabl pride and 
cnys to teetra | } i ’ in ut of Ti hi (ss, wil hh had 
th rly le l the whol }! { ‘| he address of th - artful 


t's him from his difficulti: a and 


aqahneer, hy mever, ¢ Atricat 
the treacherous design of carrying off the Princess by fore 
is brought to a successful comple tron on the very eve of her 
marriage with Prince Kistna, 


his jungle den with his reval prize, th 


1 


t ya cat the proline ve Upon the announcement of the dre adful 


! ’ 


calamity, the fruitless seareh for the lost Princess, her long 


and pining confinement in Savindroog, the fiendish jealousy 


and rage of Lillah on diseovering that the object of Kempe 
“ ‘ 


in carrying off the Begum, was not merely to prevent her 
marriage to Wistna, but to secure her hand to himself. and 
the train of “moving accidents and hairbreadth ex apes” 
by which the fair captive is ultimately rescued, the jungle 


‘ 


chief destroyed, and everything becontes exactly as th 


reader would wish and as it ought to be, form the materials 


of a stirring and deeply-interesting romance. The my tho 


logy and superstitions of India, with their various classes | 


} 


; , , . ° i 
ot gh yo tiy devotees —bralimins, bh suis, ¢ haruns, and voules 


——are turned to gawd purpose by the author, in throwing a 


“~ 


deeper mystersousness over the leading incidents of the tale ; 


and, notwithstanding certain blemishes of style which jy 
somewhat juvenile and inflated, the tawdriness of the dis. 
logues, which occasionally present a strange mixture ¢ 
Hindoo oaths and European forms of expression, and th 
prolixity with which the author expatiates at the commence 
ment of his chapters on the beauties of Eastern scenery, 
“ Savindroog, or the Queen of the Jungle’? will be found » 
contain the most essential qualities of a good novel, 


Wuthering HH ight. Vols. I. and I]. By Ellis Bell. 
London: Thomas Cantley Newby. 


Tris novel contains, undoubtedly, powerful writing, and 





lvet it seems to be thrown away. We want now to know 
‘the obj et of a tiction. Onee y" ople were contented with s 
Now they desire to kno 

Do they teach tAankind 
course and take another ¢ 


\ rude collection of mysteries. 

why the Hivst ries are reve aled. 
Ito avoid one Do they disse 
lany portion of existing society, exhibiting together its weak 
and strong points? If these questions were asked regard. 
ing Wuthering Heights, there could not be an attirma 
tive answer given, The volumes contain glimpses of th 
The parties are farmers an 
Old Mr. Earn. 
-haw, a farmer at Wuthering Heights, picks up in th 
streets of Liverpool, and carries sixty miles to his home, a 


They call him Heathcliff. eis 
| petted by the farmer and his daughter, a girl of the sam 


history of three gen rations, 
-mall landowners, probably in Lancashire. 





vagabond little bov. 
hage, and hated by every one else. In course of years eld 
Mr. Earnshaw dies, and his son succeeds to the farm. Th 
| still allows the boy Heathelit? to remain in the house, 


‘but treats him ill, though Catherine Earnshaw is his 
ally, Mr. Earnshaw’s wife dies, leaving a little boy, ap 
the farmer becomes a passionate, swearing drunkard, 
His bey is not allowed to learn anything good or neces 
| sary. Catherine Earnshaw, still loving the gipsy child, ner 
a lad of seventeen, marries Mr. Linton, a squire in thet 
neighbourhood ; who with is sister lives some four mile 

Irritated at the event, Heathelif 
leaves the farmer, and is not heard of for vears. On iis re- 


‘from the Heights. 


) turn, he boards at the Heights, cambl 5 with the farmet, 


wins his land, and ruins him with brandy, while he visite 


' 
lat Mr. Linton’s, makes love to Mrs. Linton, runs of with 
| Miss Linton, merely out of revenge—>»o abuses her that she 
labsconds: anid this Ii hie re is one of his necting with Mrs. 


Linton, who is dying ol cohsumption — 


! . 

With straining eagerness Catherine gazed towards the entrane 
| * } . 

i f her hamber He did not hit the r ght room directiy ; bit 


notioned me to adnut him, but he found it out ere I could ree 
he d and in astride or two was at her side, and had her grasp 
He neather spoke, nor loosed his hold, for some five minute 
luring which period he bestowed more kisses than ever he gave® 
Wis life before, I dare say ; but then my mistress had kissed lw 
jfirst, and I plainly saw that he could hardly bear, for duwnrgtt 

The same conviction had stneke 
him as me, from the instant he beheld her, that there was no prt 


pect of litimate recovery there 


ror ? 


iL k into her face! 


she was fated. sure to die. 
‘Oh, Cathy ! Oh my life! how can J bear it °” 


was the ix 
sentence he uttered, in a tone that did not seek to disguise be 
demair 

And now he stared at her so earnestly that I thought the 
intensity of his gaze would bring tears intd his eves; but & 
| burned with anguish, they did not melt. , 
“*What now ? { Catherine, leaning back and retarning 
look with a suddenly clouded brow— her humour was @ a 
| ‘You and Edgar have bret 
my heart, Heathelitf! And vou both come to bewnil the deed ® 
me, as if you were the people to be pitied! I shall not pity »* 
not 1. You have killed me—and thriven on it, I think. 
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LITERARY 


Hlow nany years do you mean to live after 1 am 


| 


~~ 
strong you are. 


¢ 
. Heathcliff had knelt on one knee to embrace her; he attempted 
te nse, but she seized his hair, and kept him down. | 
“+ ] wish I could hold you, she continued, bitterly, ‘till we 
were both dead! 1 shouldn't care what you suffered. 1 care no- 
thing for your sufferings. Why shouldn't you suffer ? Ido! W il 
enn forget me?—will you be happy when I am in the earth ? 
Wil you say twenty years hence, “ That’s the grave of Catherine 


Earnshaw. I loved her long ago, and was wretched to lose her 

ut it bs past. I've loved miany others since mn children are dearer 

to me than she was, and, at death, I shall not rejoice that l am 
5 " | eb ei 

¢ ts he r. I shall be sorry that I must le ive them VW lil Vou 

ea, ™) He wtheliff >’ 

‘«* Don't torture me till I'm as mad as vourself, cried he. wrench- 

jag his head free, and grinding his teeth. 


' } — — , foawtel Saam 
~ The two, to & COul sper tutor, nade a strange and feartni piciure 


. 1 4 } ‘ ] } ‘ ] ’ ‘ 
Well might Catherine deem that heaven would be a land of exil 
" } } } ‘ . J » r¢) 
{ UNLESS») with uer mortal body, sne cust away ner mo 
character also 1} r present countenance had aw ] \ nd cvTiveness 


" } 1 } } » } 
in its white cheek, and 4 bloodless hp, and sciantifiaiing eve - an 


she retained, in her closed fingers, a portion of the locks she had | 
been grasping. As to her companion, while raising himself with 
nh grasping } 
' ? } . ’ ’ . } 4 
one hand, he had taken her arm with the other; and so inadequate | 


was his stock of gentleness to the requirements of her condition, 


that on his letting go, | saw four distinct impressions left blue in 
the colourless skin. 

“* Are you possessed With a devil,’ he pursued, savagely, ‘te 
talk in that manner to me, when vou aredving? Do vou reflec | 
that all these words will be branded in my memory, and eating | 
deeper eternally, after you have left me You know you lie to 
Sa I have killed you , an |, Catherine, vou know that | could as 
soon forget you as mM) existence! Is it not sufficient for Jour in- 
fernal seltisliness, that, while you are at peace, I shall writhe in the 
torments of hell?’ 


hee 


] tT é . Py . ‘ 4] bd 1] 
I shall not be at peace, moaned Catherine, recalled to a sense 





of physical weakness by the violent, unequal throbbing of her heart, 

which beat visibly and audibly under this excess of agitation. 

“She said nothing further till the paroxysm was over ; then shi 
Cu iu } ? re kin il\ — 

‘Tm not wishing you greater torment than I have, Heatheliff! 

I only wish us never to be parted—and should a word of mine 

distress you hereafter, think | feel the same distress underground, 


and for my own sake forgive me' Come here and kneel down 





axain! You never harmed me in your life. Nay, if vou nurse | 
anger, that will be worse to remember than mv harsh words! 
Wont . » ° 6 1) ? . 

“Heath iff went to the hack of her chair, and | int over, but 
not ») far ws to let her see his face, which was livid with emotion. 
she round to look at him: he would not permit i turning | 
: Wiiaed lo thi re-piace, where he stood. sient. with 

Mrs. | 's glance followed him suspiciously: every move- | 
ment woke a new sentiment in her. After a pause, and a pro- 
ized gare, she resumed, addressing me in accents of indignant | 


} ‘ ’ 
"Oh. von see Noelle! } } | 
a, JOU Se, Nelly! he would not relent a moment, to Ace) 
' 


me out of the grave! Thiet is how Vm loved! Well. never | 
Hhat is not wy Heathcliff. 1 shall love mine yet; and | 
9 ! iw me Hes bh MV soul, And, fi hd | she. musing! 
Mung that irks ime most in this shattered prison, after all, | 
I'm tired 3 ' ' - 
ired of being enclosed here. Im Wearving lo escape | 
into tha Kiorious world and to be alway s there: not se ing 1’ 
analy od 4 tears, and yearning through the walls of an aching | 
— : with it, and in it Nelly, vou think vou are | 
weer and more fortunate than TI; in full health and strength 
pow are 60 ry dor tas VeT) SOO tuat will be aliered, ] sh ll be 
r r) “f | * jneCo nparabis bn youd aud ao0ave Vou att 
‘ wonder he wont be near me’ She went on to herself. ‘| 
Tied at jleat) ‘hill, dear ' sou should not be sullen 
, Lhe come to me, He wthelif’ 
a ’ “T ¢aze s she rose, and supported herself on the arm of 
te na At that ea nest appeal, he turned to her, looking almso- 


MY Geingera: , . , 
‘ a 4 a ° His CVeCS vi le. and Vo t, ut last. il ished } reer 
o r fii« reast } 1 m 4 ‘ e ei i ' 
. 4 PUY) CORN ULSIVETLS ‘nm ih btbe thie’ Ded 

“wder and 3 P _ : 

Ne 400 Lien how aii ‘ lie. ! hetuls say. b it ( wherme 
Ba‘ a gorine . _ 
on Pons, and he caught her, and they were weked In an} 
Tarr . - ‘ 7 7 ‘ j 
from which I thought my mistress would never be | 


iia ed 7 <a 
Mire, dn fact, to my eyes, she seemed directly insensible. 
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He flung himself into the nearest seat, and on my approaching 
hurriedly to ascertain if she had fainted, he gnashed at me, and 
foamed like a mad dog, and gathered her to him with greedy 
jealousy. TI did not feel as if I were in the company of a creatare 
of my own species; it appeared that he would not understand, 
though L spoke to him; se, 1.steod off, and held my tongue in 
great perplexity. 

* A movement of Catherine's relieved me a little presently ; she 
put up her hand to clasp his neck, and bring her cheek to his as 
he held her; while he, in return, covering her with frantic 
caresses, sand wildly, 

‘You teach me now how cruel you've been—ceruel and false. 
Why did you despise me? Why did you betray your own heart, 
Cathy? 1 have not one word of comfort —you deserve this. You 
have killed yourself. Yes, vou may kiss me, and ery, and wring 


out my kisses and tears. Thev ll blight vou—thev ll dama you— 
you loved me—then what right had you to leave me? What 
right—answer me—for the poor fancy you felt for Linton | Be- 


cause miserv, degradation, and death, and nothing that God or 
satan could inflict, would have parted us, yow, of your own will, 
lid it [ have not broken your heart ‘ have broken it—-and 
in breaking it you have broken mine, So much the worse for me 
that l am strong. Do I want to live? What kind of living 
will it be when yvou—oh God! would yow like to live with your 
soul ih the grave >’ 

**Let me alone—let me alone,’ sobbed Catherine. ‘If I've 
done wrong ['m dying for it— it is enough? You left me, too; 
but | wont upbraid you! 1 forgive you. Forgive me!’ 

‘It is hard to forgive, and look at those eyes, and feel those 
wasted hands,” he answered. ‘Kiss me again, and don't let me see 

reves! | forgive what vou have done to me. | love ay mur- 
derer~-but yours! how can I?’ 

™ Phey were silent their faces hid against each other,and washed 
by each other's tears. At least, L suppose the weeping Was ou 
hoth sides ; as it seemed Heathelil cou/d weep on a great occasion 


like this.” 


After this seene Mrs. Linton dies, leaving a little 
danghter, Catherine Linton. Some years afterwards Mrs. 
ITeatheliff dies also, and ILeathelift’s son is sent for to the 
Heights by his father; who, though debarred from Mr. 
Linton’s house, is aware that his son is heir to the Linton 
property. Not, however, contented with that prospect, 
he desires to obtain phic ssion of the ThOTMe'y stored by Mr. 
Linton for his daughter. With this view he continues 
r Heathcliff is dying fast 


of consumption ; and his father’s object being to have him 


meetings Ii tween them, but youny 
married hefore he dies, in order that the property may fall te 
himself, as heir-dt-law to his son. The love meetings ar- 
ranged by the father between his dying son and her young 
lady, are curious SCCTICS, We copy on of thu in, in which 
t 


. : ‘ 
he lady is accompanied by her servant, 

Catherine perceived, as well as I did, that he held it rather a 
punishment, than a gratification, to endure our company ; amd she 
neo ru} e of proposing presen ly, to My art 


Chat proposal unexpectedly roused Liatoa frou his lethargy, 


ind threw him into a strange state of agitatum. Ile glanced 
. tr } } } a. , } ‘ } 
fearfuliv towards the Heights, begying she would remain another 


half-hour at leas 


“*But I think,” said Cathy, ‘you'd be more comfortable at 
home than sitting here, and | cannot amuse you to-day, I see, by 


my tales, and SOMES, and chatter, vou have grown Wiser than l, 
in these six months; you have little taste for my diversions now ; 
or else if I could amuse you I'd willingly «tay 
‘Stay to rest yourself,’ he replied ‘and, Catherine, don't 
think, or say, that I'm rery unwell—it m the heavy weather and 
heat that make me dull; and | walked about before you came—a 
great deal for me. Tell uncle, I'm in tolerab'e health, will you?’ 
‘* TH tell him that you say so, Linton 1 couldn't affirm that 
vou are, observed my young lady, wondering at his pertinaciwus 
wsertion of what was evidentivy an untruth. 
“* And be here again next Thursday, continued he, sunning 
her puzzled gaze. ‘And give hun my thanks for permitting you 
to come ——m Lest thanks, Catherine. And and, if you did meet 


wy father, aud be asked you about me, don’t lead him to suppose 
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that I’ve been extremely silent and stupid—don’t look sad and 
downcast, as you are doing ; he'll be angry.’ 





“*T care nothing for his anger,’ exclaimed Cathy, imagining she | | 


would be its object. 
“*Bat, I do,’ said her cousin, shuddering. 
against me, Catherine, for he is very hard.’ 
“*Ts he severe to you, Master Heathcliff?’ I inquired. 
he grown weary of indulgence, and passed froin passive, to active 


hatred 7” 


“ Tinton looked at me, but did not answer; and, after keeping 


her seat by his side another ten minutes, during which his head 
fell drowsily upon his breast, and he uttered nothing except sup- 
pressed groans of exhaustion, or pain, Cathy began to seek solace 
in looking for bilberries, and sharing the produce of her researches 
with me; she did not offer them to him, for she saw further notice 
would only weary and annoy. 

“*Is it half an hour now, Ellen? she whispered in my ear at 
last. ‘I can't tell how we should stay. He's asleep, and papa 
will be wanting us back.’ 

” ‘Well, we must not leave him asleey] . I answered ; ‘wait till he 
awakes, and be patient. You were mighty eager to set off, but 
your Jonging to see poor Linton has soon evaporated!’ 

“*Why did de wish to see me?’ returned Catherine. ‘In his 
crossest humours, formerly, I liked him better than I do in his pre- 
sent curious mood. It’s just as if it were atask he was compelled 
to perform this interview, for fear his father should scold him. 


But I'm hardly going to come to give Mr. Heatheliff pleasure ; | | 


whatever reason he may have for ordering Linton to undergo this 
penance, 
60 much less pleasant, and so much less affectionate to me? 

“© You think Ae is better in health then ?’ I said. 

“Yes.” she answered, ‘ because he always made such a great deal 
of his sufferings, you know. He is not tolerably well, as he told me 
to tell papa ; but he’s better, very likely.’ 

“*There vou differ with me, Miss Cathy, 
should conjecture him to be far worse.’ 
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‘ Don't provoke him | | ; 
there was not even a pebble of a relative to break the 
‘Tas | 


And though I’m glad he’s better in health, I'm sorry he’s | | 


j 


I remarked; ‘1, 


Our Street, 





| —for the mighty sinner is unrepentant. The young lajy 


is now necessarily restored to her own with accumulations, 
Earnshaw protects her, and she civilizes him. They,reg 
together, walk out together ; and finally, as in their case, 


course of true love; they were married, and lived respectably 
and happy, we have no doubt. 

Mr. Ellis Bell, before constructing his novel, shoulj 
have known that forced marriages, under threats and ig 
continement, are illegal, and parties instrumental thereto 
can be punished. And second, that wiles made by young 
ladies’ minors are invalid, 

The volumes are powerfully-written records of wicked. 
ness, and they have a moral—they show what Satan coald 
do with the law of Entail. ars 

A Plot anda Peerage. Vondon: W. Tegg & Co, 

Another novel, in a very small pocket volume—full of 


/satirical and able writing—worth, in its concise form, half 
a dozen of many three volume works. 


By M. A. Titmarsh. 
Hall. 


Mr. Titmarsh, like ourselves, was rather late for Jann- 
ary ; we wish we were, however, always sure of Mr, Tit- 
marsh’s welcome, although a day behind. Our Street 
should have been the most popular book of Christmas— 
the etchings are worth more than the letter-press is worth 
much. We can prove that point by a reference to the 
young and Rey, Mr. Oriel of St. Waltheof’s, who, we have 


London : Chapman & 


* Linton here started from his slumber in bewildered terror, and | no doubt, is conscientiously opposed to the appointment of 


asked if any one had called his name. 


“* No,’ said Catherine, ‘unless in d 


sreains., 


how you manage to dose, out of duors, in the morning.’ 


I cannot conceive 
| 


“*T thought I heard my father, he gasped, glancing up to the | 


frowning nab above us: ‘you are sure nobody spoke ?’ 

** Quite sare,’ replied his cousin. 
puting concerning your health. 
than when we separated in winter ? 
thing is not stronger—your regard for me ; 

“The tears gushed from Linton’s eves as he answered— 

“* Yes, ves I am.’ 

“And still under the spell of the imaginary voice, lis gaze wan- 
dered up and down to detect its owner. 

al ‘athy rose 


If you be, Pm certain one 


*) 
speak, are vou 2 


“* For to day we must part,” she said. ‘and I wont conceal that 


T have been sally disappointed with our mecting, though Ill men- | 


tion it to nobody but you—not that I stand in awe of Mr. Heath- 
elif.’ 

“*Hush,’ murmured Linton; ‘for God's sake, hush! He's 
coming.” And he clung to Catherine's arm striving to detain her; 
but at that announcement, she hastily disengaged herself, and 
whistled to Minny, who obeyed her like a dog. 

“*PH be here next Thursday,’ she eried, ‘springing to the sad- 
dle. * Good bve. Quick, Ellen” 


‘Only Ellen and I were dis- | 
Are vou truly stronger, Linton, | 


Mr Linton himself is approaching death in consumption | 


also; and at another of these strange love meetings, 


Mr. Heathcliff allures the lady and her servant to his: 
house, keeps them prisoners there for three or four days, | 


until the Ja ly is compelled to marry the dying boy, to make 
a will in his favour of all her money and moveables, and 
finally eseapes to see her father on the night of his death. 

Heathcliff senior, immediately after the funeral, turns 


her out of her father’s—takes her to the Heights, until his| 
son dies—and then, as Mrs. Heatheliff, junior, has no | 
means of paying for her own support—for Heathcliff, | 


During al! 
these years the third Earnshaw has been allowed to grow 


senior, is his son's heir, uses her brutally. 


up on the farm, a man savageized., 


Finally, Heathelitf 
“dies—and the scene is given at length. A bad death it is || Miss I, Chauntry.—‘He's dying of fever.’ 


} 


Dr. Hampden. We copy his opinion regarding the Guards, 
taking tea and parched peas :— 


“Tf Bulbul is our Lion, Young Oriel may be described as 
the Dove of our Colony. He is almost as great a pasha 
among the ladies as Bulbul. They crowd in flocks to see him 
at Saint Waltheofs, where the immense height of his fore 
head, the rigid asceticism of his surplice, the twang with 
which he intunes the service, and the nainby-pamby mysticism 
of his sermons, has turned all the dear girls’ heads for some 
time past. While we were having a rubber at Mrs. Chauntry’s 
whuse daughters are following the new mode, I heard the 
following talk (which made me revoke, by the way) going 08, 
in what was formerly cailed the young lady's room, but 
now styled the Oratory :— 

| ‘* THe Oratory. 

* Miss Pyx. 

“Rev. O. Srocum (in the far 
ther room). 


“Miss CHacntTrRY. 

**Miss De L'als_e. | 

** Rev. L. Oriew. 

‘*Miss Isapet CHauntry. | 
). 


* Miss Chauntry§(sighing).—‘Is it wrong to be in the 
Guards, dear Mr. Oriel 7 

“Miss Pyr.—‘She will make Frank de Boots sell out 
when he marries.’ 

“Mr. Oriel—' To be in the Guards, dear sister? The 
Church has always encouraged the army. Saint Martin of 
Tours was in the army; Saint Waltheof, our patron, Sais 
Witikind of Aldermanbury, Saint Wamba, and Saint Wal 
were in the army. Saint Wapshot was captain of the | 
of Queen Boadicea ; and Saint Werewolf was a major int 
Danish catalry. The holy Saint Ignatius of Loyola ca 
a pike, as we know; and ; 

“ Miss de L’aisle.—* Will you take some tea, dear Mr. 
Oriel ¢ 

** Uriel. — This is not one of my feast days, Sister Emm 
It is the fast of Saint Wagstalf of Walthamstow.’ ob 

‘* The Young Ladies—* And we must not even take tea- 

** Oriel. —‘ Dear sisters, 1 said not so. You may do @ 
vou list; but I am strong (with a heart-broken sigh): dost 
ply me. (He rec/s). 1 took a little water and a parched p@ 
after matins. To morrow is a flesh day, and I shall & 
better then.’ 

“ Rev. O. Slocum ( from within).—‘ Madam, I take yo? 
heart with ny small trump.’ . 

“ Oriel. — Yes, better, dear sister; it is only a passing—# 
weakness.’ 
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“ Miss Chauatry.—'Tm so glad De Boots need not leave 


“ ae ye.— He wears sackcloth and cinders iuside his 


istroat.’ : ‘ 
rie De L'aisle.—‘ He's told me to-night he is going | 
to to Ro-o-ome. (Wiss De L' aisle bursts tuto tears.) 


« Rey. O. Slocum.— My Lord, I have the highest club, | 
whieh gives the trick, and two by honours. 

“Thus you see we have a variety of clergymen in Oar | 
Street. Mr. Oriel is of the pointed Gothie school, while old 
Slocum is of the good old tawny port wine sclioy]: and it 
must be confessed that Mr. Gronow at Ebenezer, has a 
pearty abhorrence for both. — mat = 

“4s for Gronow, I pity him, if his future lot should fall | 
where Mr. Oriel supposes that it will. 

“And as for Oriel, he has not even the benetit of purgatory, 
which he would accord to his neighbour at Ebenezer; while 
old Slocum pronounces both to be a couple of bumbugs ; 
and Mr. Mole, the demure little beetle-browed chaplain of the 
little church Of Avemary Lane, keeps his sly eyes down | 
to the ground when he passes any one of his black-coated | 
brethrea. 

“There is only one point on which, my friends, they seem 
agreed. Slucrun likes port, but who ever heard that he ne- 
glected his poor Gronow, if he comminates his n ighbour’s 
cunvregat.on, is the affectionate father of his own. Oriel, if h 
Joves pointed Gothie and parched peas for breakfast, has a 
wotigious soup-kitchen for his poor; and as for little Father 
Mole, who never lifts hiseves from the ground, ask our doctorat 
what bed-sides he fiuds him, and how he soothes poverty, and 
braves misery and infection.” 


A better character, perhaps, is Thomas Fairfax—more | 
to our taste, and altogether a more amiable man than if'| 
Taw ; 

he fed on a parched pea for sixty-nine saint days in the year. 


“But of all the assemblies, feastings, junkettings, dejeunes, 


so'rees, conversuziones, dinaer parties, in Our Street, [ know) | 


of none pleasanter than the banquets at Tom Fairfax'’s ; one 
of which this enormous provision consumer gives seven times | 
a-week. He lives in one of the little houses of the old 
Waldelove Street quarter, built long before Pocklington 
Square, and Pocklington Gardens, and the Pocklington family 
itself had made their appearance in the world. 

‘Tom, though be has a smal! income, and lives in a small 
house, vet sits down one of a party of 12 to dinner every day 
of his life, these 12 consisting of Mrs. Fairfax, the nine 
Misses Fairfax, and Master ‘Thomas Fairfax—the son and 
heir to twopence-halfpenny a-year. 

“It is awkward just now to go and beg pot-luck from such 
afamily as this, because, though a guest is always welcome, 
we are 13 at a table—an unlucky number, it is said. This | 
evil is only temporary, and will be remedied presently, when 
the family will be 13 without the occasional guest, to judge 
from all appearances. 

“Farly inthe morning, Mrs. Fairfax rises, and ents bread 
and butter from 6 o'clock till &, during which time the nur- 
Sery Operations upon the nine little griees are going on. W 
Only see a half-dozen of them at this present moment, aud in 
the present auth-ntice picture, the remainder dwindling off 
upon little chairs by their mamma. 

‘ The two on cither side of Fairfax are twins—awarde | to | 
him by singular good fortune ; and he only knows Naney | 
from Fanny by having a piece of tape round the former's | 
arm, 
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‘* There is no need to give you the catalogue of the others. 
She, in the pinafore in front, is Elizabeth, god-laughter to 
Miss Clapperelaw, who has been very kind to the whole 
family ; that voung lady with the ringlets is engaged by the 
most solemn ties to the present writer, and it is agreed that 
we are to be married as soon hs she is as tall as my stick, 

** If his wife has to rise early to cut the bread and butter, 
I warrant Fairfax must be up by timesto earnit. He isa 
clerk in a Government office ; to which duty he trudges daily, 
refusing even twopenny omnibuses. Every time he goes to 
the shoemaker’s he has to order 11 pair of shoes, and so can’t 
afford to spare his own. He teaches the chillren Latin every 
morning, and is already thinking when Tom shail be inducted 
into that language. He works in his garden an hour before 
breakfast. His work over by 3 o'clock, he tramps home at 4, 
and exchanges his dapper coat for that dressing-gown in 
which he appears before you—a ragged but honourable gar- 
nent in which he stvod (unconse.ously) to the present 
designer. 

‘* Which is the best, his old coat or Sir John’s bran new 
one? Which is the most comfortable or becoming, Mrs. 
Fairfax’s black velvet gown (which she has worn at the 
Pocklington Square parties these 12 years, and in which I 
protest she looks like a queen , or th if hew robe which the 
mnilliner lias just brought home to Mrs. Bumpshers, and into 
Which she will squeeze herself on Christmas-day ? 

‘* Miss Clapperclaw says that we are all so charmingly 
contented with ourselves that not one of us would change 
with Lis neighbour ; and so, rich and poor, high and low, one 
person is about as happy as another in Our Street.” 


Although meant for Christmas, yet “ Our Street will sell 
at midsummer.”” 


A rr ach Grammar, an ? M thod of Convers ‘nd. By ’. 
A. Dutruc. Stereotype Edition, Edinburgh: A. & 
C,. Black. Glasgow: Robert Stuart. 


THE most complete Grammar of the French language 


we have ever examined, It consists of a serics of theoretical 
and practical lessons, on a plan entirely new and original, 
and is eminently calculated to enable the 
a speedy and accurate knowledge of the language, so as to 


learner to acquire 


speak and write it with fluency and ease, Mons. Dutrue 
has conferred a favour both on teachers and students by the 
production of this carefully prepared and neatly printed 
school-book, the rules and exercises of which are laid down 
in thie hist per pieuous and compre he usive Wanner, The 
Whole plan and arrangement of the work are admirable, 
and it W lI be found to be of vast advantag Pe both nm schools, 
in many of which-it has already been adopted, and to private 
scholars. The commercial classes will find the seetion de- 
voted to English and French mercantile correspondence 
very useful; and the complete method of conversing, which 
is one of the chief features of the worl} P will recommend it 


to ali anxious to speak the language with a correct pro- 





nunciation and ordinary facility, 


THE INUNDATION OF TITE LOIRE. 


Wues the sun uprose at morning, though he looked down in 
his pride 

On the valleys of old England, and on Tagus’ wooded side, 

No fairer prospect glinted back his golden hight again 

Than the fields and purple vineyards of gallant, gay Tourtaine. 

It shot back from the ripples of the gently-flowing Loire— 

It shot back from each dew-drop which glistened on theshore ; 

And their jerkins and their hosen of bright red gave back 

_ the gleam, 

W hen a merry band of peasants rode down tocrossthe stream. 

For this day glad Tours shall echo with the sound of fife and 
druin, 

With the footfall of the dancer, and the revel’s ceaseless hum ; ; 

Aad each baleony and window will hang out its red and green, 

On which the white arm, pillowed, will support the dumpled 
Cuin 


‘ 


| For their patron Saint is honoured with high festival and ftte, 
| And the fairest and the bravest pour within the city gate— 
| Rang out the merry laughter and jest as on they sped, 
And thought of who would listen for their horses’ first fiint 
tread, 
| Of bright eyes which would be brighter when their cavaleado 
was seen, ’ 


| Of the wine-cup in the cabaret, and the daree upon the 


green ; 
| And they laughed in very lightness when the water’s harm- 


less tide 
| Searcely splashed their dangling stirrups as they rode from 


side to side. 


And when, again, the sun went down, 
And evening spr ad her pinions brown, 


‘ 
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And dark and silent slept that town, 

Her day of gladness o'er ; 

The wind of night struck chill and cold, 
And sable skies were bright with gold, 
But still again that river rolled 

As calmly as before. 

There was a stillness in the air, 

Which see me . ou knew not why— 

Like the mind’s settled, strange de ‘spair, 

When unknown fate is nigh : 

Yet in that calm the outstretched ear 

Might faintly catch a note of fear, 

A sullen, harshly-murmuring roar, 

Far distant, up the m ugmey Loire. 

Ah! heard it not that w ed band, 

Who now again ap pro iche “dt the str: ind, 
ly on the southern side ’ 

The chilling stream was all their fear, 

Without a thought of danger: 

They spurred into the tide 
Their thoughts were with the hours past, 
On pleasures which had fled too fast, 

Yet seemed so loth to go. 

This morning’s laugh and jest were gone ; 

Jlow blythe and long the sport had run 
Their jaded mein might show— 

The daggl d dress and broken pace, 

‘The silent tongue and drooping face, 

Hung o’er the saddle-bow. 

One moment ‘twas you thus might mark 

Their sleepy band, 
piash dully through the stream ; 
The next each dreamer leapt upright, 
And every flashing eve was bright 

With Horror’s frantic gleam 

Then every arma towards Heaven sprung, 
And on each ot! r’s mice ¢ 


~ 
- 
_ 


column dark, 


ach flung 
One speechless glance—but one; 
And saw in that pal ‘dumb. truck look, 
As in the clear tace of a brook, 
The retlex of his own, 
No time for speech, no time for thought, 
Say burt one thought—despa r: 
One breathing-time the warning brought, 
The next the death was there, 
Three steps below, the gentle Loire 
Just rippled, and was gone— 
Three steps na ove, an Alp of foam 
Moved like a Spee re on. 


THE INUNDATION OF THE LOIRE. 








And wiio should mount that dizzy heieht 
Might see one rushing sheet of nicht 
Save where, with mane of flowing white 
One billow led the way . 
*? 
) a ‘ 
| { [, | | | ( A I, 
Inist) Srremn1 Cousissroxn,—The revelations 
ada J. , an) . : , 
wnade during the trials in I. nerick at 1d one or two 


n, indicate 
SI 


the eriun of murder aito 


al COMM 


other ] lac s, Ly fore t! ‘ aT 
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an experthess resp etiy 
pethy ray palling, The wild law of revenge has 
dwindled to a vulgar hucksts ring for an odd sove- 
reign on a ‘tie 8 life, Phe yo ople who want revenge 
do net take, but buy it. The daring spirit: once 


rn etarictin f }, } ; 
characteristic of the lish peasantry is worn out 


of the class who now seck revenes ; and thes 
. Pe > ! 3 ees { } is Pio 
employ hired braves after the Italian fashion 


at five pounds 


Limerick, against whom eleven murders were 
alleged, The CuUus?* « 


cay ‘ 


per life, (ine man was tried at 


f crime, in almost everv 


; lay ~ . 
» 18 land-—the vietims landownors, their stewards 
or the farmers who venture 





disob y the orders of 


And swift the coming sea outran, 
Guashing its white teeth in the van, 
Like wild beast for its prey. 
A moment searce, eye, ear, and tongue 
Enthralled in wild ‘enchantment hung ; 
Then from that fatal trance they broke, 
And some nor gave a sigh, nor spoke, 
But down the coming death to meet 
Fell faint and passive from their seat, 
While brain and senses reel ; 
And some, with courage better tried, 
Pluck with clutched grasp the bit aside, 
And in their herse’s blood-stained hide, 
Drive deep the armed heel. 
In vain, in vain, no steed so swift, 
Though reared where Tartar hillocks lift 
Their gentle slope above the plain, 
Or dusky Arab’s dry domain 
Spre ads boundless as the « cean’s face, ‘ 
And courts the light hoo to the chase > 
‘Lhe maddened river’s s he vadlong Spee il 
Bore rider dow 1u—bore down the steed, 
One helpless ery to Iicaven went, 
From every bursting bosom rent ; 
The next the muddy current’s force 
Choked, gurgling, ere it left its souree ; 
Then corpses floated on the wave, 
Al. ke the coward and the brave. 
Oh, God! it was a fearful sound, 
Each cavern'd hill gave shrill rebound ; 
It rang through every valley round, 
That single note of woe, 
It meecked the risi ne te Nnpest’s roar, 
It rose above the en rashing Loire, 
And echoed back from shore to shore, 
Alternate to and fro. 
And, on the night-wind borne, it flew 
To where Love watched, wth anxious view ; 
For those, alas! it little knew, 
It ne’er should see acgalh ; 
And strong men, when it rose on high, 
‘Turned sick and pale, yet dared not try 
Divine the meaning of that erv 
Allknew to be too plain. 
It told this morning’s wives of bliss 
That they were widows how; 
And children, that a father’s kiss 
No more should greet their brow ; 
And blk oming matds to whom it spoke 
Were p ule and wan ere mornin g broke, 
And wrung the hands of griet for wheat 
liad been the day-star of their lot, 
And longed to lay the aching head 
In that rough river’s stony bed. 


Hl. M, A. 
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the seeret club. Several cases were brought forward 
of most diabolical eruelty towards tenant farmers 
who were endeavouring to live where their prede- 
eessers failed to pay rent. The combination appear 
to have been complete against ejeetnents in any cas, 

Even where the 
outgoing tenant expressed satisfaction with the terms 
offcred to him,or was permitted to name his price, ¥# 
the junta saw reason for dissatisfaction, issued their 
orders, and, if they were not obeyed, shot their mas 

This state of matters was rebellion, A law existed 
above the law, and enforced by the most dreadfa 
penalty. Death on a seaff ld is merciful when com 
pared to death by the assassin. Amongst the fat 
mers of the south of Ireland, who are nearly al 
Roman Catholics, placing great value on absolt: 


for any purpose or reason whatever, 
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absele 


tion and the ceremonies of their church, assassina- | 
wears a more terrible aspect than to those 
expect not forgiveness on similar grounds 
The sentence of the law is death with 
the benefit of clergy: that of the assassin was 
death without this benefit or privilege. Other 
crimes unconnected with landh: Iding were brought 
sentence passed on 
them, and executed on the doers, One farmer pro- 
secuted another for striking too severely a boy in the 
service of the prosecutor. The case went against 
the defendant, but he immediately procured, and 
aided in, the assassination of the plaintiff. This 
feeling required a check ; and if capital punishment 
can reform any people, those of Limerick must 
be gre atly elevated during the curre nev of this 
month. The judges have lefi men under 


tiou 
who 
a’ death. 


before these secre t tr ibunals, 


twelve 


sutence of death, and there is no reason to 
hope that any of them will be pardoned. The 
relations of society have been destroved bv the 


men who are now under sentence of death—and they 
will not escape. Nothing more horrible has occurred 
in Ireland for many years than these murders and 
the consequent executions. 

It is easy to infer, from cireumstanees, that the 
farming class are very generally and naturally 
alarmed at these proceedings. Juries convicted on 
bare evidence, The subject was not of a kind that 
admitted dalliance, and we do not see, in the reports 
of the trials, any reason to believe that the juries 
exhibited the slightest feeling of affection for the 
prisoners, Amongst that class there 
not the slightest desire 
derer and the law. 
who still assert that the recent murders in Ireland, 
aud the eoming executions, 
spread conspiracy, 
that of fear 


is evidently 
to stand between the mur- 


out of a wide- 
The only conspiracy is evidently 
When an outrage has been committed, 
the peasantry in the neighbourhood tremble to inter- 
lere, They reckon upon death as the reward of their 


gene rosity or thei wr humanit v, an | the 'v are me ithe Tr 
human nor 


arise 


generous at the price. The ‘y may also, 
in 1) ny stances, Oppos the pro ‘eedings ot the 
tijared party, without approving of or aiding in the 


crime by which they have been followed. There isa 
a ction in these re spects far from logical, but quite 
‘atistactory to them ; and that may be 


to US, as an accounting 


satisfactory 
for circumstances on whieh 
The find- 
ings of the juries acquit that class in soc iety of any 
connexion with the couspirators, 

The evidence adduced before the Commission has 

ded to destroy the notion that the guilty con- 
, lerates are nuime rous; but it has shown the readi 


Nes 

tas of SOTne alipr v farmer . to buy thei “ir se rv ice s, 
One man is to be 
murd, r. 


the SUspiclons of a creat e onspiraey v rest. 


executed for the crime of buying 
therefore, the gang, and their 
Willingness to trade in this crime, were fully known ; 
although we notice that he w as not merely a farmer, 
"ee an innkeeper « on a sinall seale, and far more 
likely to know the character and objects of these 
men than any of his neighbours. 


To him, 


, ny In mth of k e bru: ary w ill long be remem- 
ePod ip 


Cis 7 
“nes from the number of executions. Many 


ve ar e 
have el lapsed since the law doomed so many 
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That facet may answer those | 


Limer "ick and some of the neighbouring | 


fatal to the ace 
|It may not serve 
‘terror into the hearts of those who have escaped, It 
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time. 
men 


same 
twelve 


violent death within the 
we think, no fewer than 


men to a 
There are, 
sentenced for execution. 

This blow must be fatal fot a time—more or less 
‘ursed svstem for which thev suffer. 
as an example. It may not strike 
very likely will not-—-inspire any finer 
: value of life. Including the 
‘ommission has un- 


may not—it 
feclings regarding the 


number of the banished, the ¢ 


questionably, in the number of the captured and 
the convicted, relieved the counties from a inass of 
‘their most desperate criminals. The power of the 
law has been also vindicated. Its resources have 


been exhibited in the the 


must have taught this one lesson, that it is a hard 
to deal in , and long 


issue of trials; and they 


thing for a criminal crim 


escape its punishine nt. 


Tue WorRKING © ENGLAND AND ScCoT- 


LASSES OF 


‘LAND.—We sincerely doubt whether at any period 


lof 1847 the sufferings of the 





believe, 


peasantry in Ireland, 
and in the Highlands of Scotland, exceeded those 
calamities under which the artizans and operatives 
in our large cities and towns are now sinking. For 
many months the unemployed manufacturing opera- 


‘tives in Manchester have exceeded eight thousand in 


lude 
also 


number; but that does net ine the number of 
general tradesmen who are without work, 
In other Lancashire towns the proportion is, we 
still larger—the proportion of the unem- 
ployed to the Manchester as 
one to four. In Gla found to be 
more than ten thousand operatives entirely destitute 


employed is in 
syow, there are 
of employment ; and there are said to be double that 
proportion- 
tated within seven 

within fifteen 


short hours, and at 
Paisley, situ 


in point of space 


number working for 
ately reduced wages. 


miles ot Glasgow, 


‘minutes, when measured by time—has virtually 
become a suburb of the larger city. Glasgow, like 
London, is gradually incorporating all the numerous 
little villages and small towns that many years 
since surrounded the city at a respectful distance, 

| Gradually it has thrown its coils of grey dingy stone 

‘and lime around them. The change has been 


| productive 


One-fifth of the population 


, but in Dais- 
The 
ved in faney 
precarious , 
even in the busy 
utterly in- 


of benefit tov llaw 
the alteration 
greater part of the population are cnga 
No 


fear, is Wore 


ropert 
pro} 


lev has been unfavourable, 


manufacture. trade can be more 
and none, we 


the 


» paid, 


SCASON, savings of the workmen are 


compet nt for their support, and they therefore never 


have any means of their own to meet depression. 
a population of from 
fifty to sixty thousand] —are at this moment subsist 
ing on charity ; but the ter of that subsist- 
ence, Which gives one surgeon the means to say that 
in his district there are three hundred dwellings 
without a blanket, in weather of the severest de- 
scription, can be readily appreciated, 

In the iron districts, where the population were 
recently w@l employed, many of the furnaces are 
blown-out, and of many of the workers are 
idle. For several years high wages have been paid 
in all these localities, and the population may be 


charac 


Course 


_ able to bear with the pressure of a few months’ idle- 
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ness. That, however, is not the case with many 


classes, whose trade renders them dependent on|| 


colliers and the workers in iron furnaces for their) 
raw material. Thus, we hear that some of the 
numerous towns and villages in South Staffordshire | 
are heaps of misery. The reduction of railway la- 
bour has told severely on the condition of rough 
labourers, and of tradesmen engaged in out-of 
door employment. A similar want of active 
labour exists in and around the docks and har- 
bours of large shipping towns. Everywhere, and 
almost in every business, the present state and 
the future prospects of the labouring population are 
extremely discouraging. In this state of business 
there seems to be no opening for their relief. The 
monied interest is undergoing a process of retributive 
punishment for their currency laws, They have 
overdone the crisis of 1847, and the re-action of 1848 
may teach them their error. It is impossible that 
any interest can long prosper by the destruction of 
their customers—at least by their rapid destruction. 
The money interest was set up as an exception to 
this rule. The mercantile and manufacturing 
houses fell rapidly in 1847, but still it was expected 
that others would arise to occupy their places. The 
expectation was vain, and those houses who have 
struggled through the storm decline to run more_ 
risks of the same magnitude. Thus, the Bank of 
England writes off discounts from its books to the 
amount of many hundred thousand pounds weekly. | 
In one week of last month the amount was twelve 
hundred thousand pounds. These sums represent 
either a reduction of business to that amount, or its. 
withdrawal from the Bank to some other institution, 
or to bill-brokers. Money is now obtained by the 
bill-brokers easily for three per cent., and in some | 
instances it has been had for two-and-a-half per) 
cent. Even at these rates it is not wanted. A 
bill-broker finds no means of again disposing of the | 
sum readily, and with profit. Credit and confi- 
dence are utterly destroyed ; and another panic will 
bring us nigh to a state of barter. 

This general depression yields an unfavourable. 
prospect to the working men. In the meantime,| 
those who saved money, live on it ; and those who) 
had little to economise, or no prudence to pursue 
that course, are reduced to receive parochial relief in 
England and Ireland—while they fall back in) 
moral character, and are lowered in every possible | 
way. Three years of prosperity will scarcely serve | 
an artizan to regain his lost ground in a year like. 
the past. 

These circumstances show very distinctly the ne- | 
cessity of this class obtaining more power than they | 
possess, in the management of the country’s busi-| 
ness. They might not act wiser than those now in 
possession. Very probably they would commit the 
same errors; but as they are the greatest sufferers, 
by Legislative blunders, they might surely be per- 
mitted the pleasure of assisting in making them. 





SaANATORY RerormM.—In connexion with an article on 
this subject in our last number, continued also in the present, 
and to be continued hereafter, until we are done with London, 
when we may probably tura to the Scottish Metropolis, 


a ne 
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which much needs such labour ; but in connexion with thag 
article we have received a copy of an address issued by aq 
Edinburgh Building Association. Without inquiring, ints 
the particulars of this association, we take an extract from 
the address, for a purpose which we shall briefly state. 


“ Well, then, with 10,000 men as members, we take for granted 
we shall have 20,000 pennies per week; and in this we are per. 
suaded, we shall not be mistaken. Let us see now what 20,00) 
pennies per week come to; to the very pretty round sum of 
£83 Gs. Sd.; or, £4,333 Gs. Sd. per annum. Now, supposing 
(with this sum entire, at the end of the frst eighteen months 
that is, allowing six months to go for nothing, in preparing 
and agitating, and in the necessary expense of working the 
Scheme, for always be it emphatically remembered, that every 
member of the committee does his share of the work wi/hou 
fee or reward), we say, then, let us have enfire the sum of £4,333 
6s. Sd. at the end of the first eighteen months, and avith this 
we start to build the first tenement. 

“ But mark you, this tenement will essentially, and in every im. 
portant feature, differ from the houses which are at present 
occupied by the working men, inasmuch as they will uniformly 
be built only in airy, open, and healthful situations, at the same 
time be easy of access. Each house will contain from Two to 
Three Large Apartments, with Water in each Separate Honse, and 
a Water-Closet wpon each single flat; Gas in every room of each 
house, with a large Bleaching Green behind, common to all; and 
with all these superiorities over the houses you now occupy, the 
Rents will never be up to one-half of what you pay for your 
present Duwngeons—for your present hot-beds of disease, fever, 


| sgualor, and demoralisation—for, in a word, your present graves; 


for, indeed, they are entitled to no other name—Aouses they cannd 
be called. 

“ But to resume : suppose we now set to work to build this new 
tenement, and that for this purpose we have at our disposal the 
L.4,000 mentioned. We calculate that with prudent economy, 
and ready money at command, and considerable saving in the 
mode of erecting the building, (not only from the peculiarities and 
excellence of the plan itself, thereby causing an economy of room, 
but also from the fact, that in doing anything wholesale, or a@ 
an extensive scale, much saving ean be effected,) that in this fing 


‘lor experimental tenement we shall have dwellings or separalé 


houses for between fifty-five and sixty-five families. Allowing 
then, that we charge, for capital or moneys expended, from three 
and-a-half to four per cent., this will enable us (which every om 
ean prove for himself by a little arithmetic) to supply those vey 
superior class of dwellings to the working man at from £2 10s, a 
£2 12s. for the two-roomed houses to £3 10s. or £3 12s. for the 
three-roomed houses per annum. And now, having, through § 
fair and carefully conducted ballot, located as many members as ## 
have houses, you will perceive that a new source of wealth ant 
power springs into existence, namely—the rents payable by the 
sixty or sixty-five members located ; and if each of these tenants 
pay, say £2 12s. per annum, then this multiplied by the sisty 
will give a gross rental from said tenement of £156.” 

The extract does not state distinctly the cost of the 
building, but we are led to believe that it will be th 
round sum mentioned, of £4,000. The interest of that 
sum, at five per cent., is £200, or £44 more than th 
gross rental. Then the ground price has to be pall 
probably in the-shape of an annual feu duty, which wil 
infringe farther on the sum of £156. It does not seem 
apparent that the subscribers are to have any return 


|| ever for the original capital, and that we think is an 


way of doing business. Again the repairs and charges‘ 








_houses of this description have always been, we und 
equal to 3 or 34 per cent., and we are afraid that in a fen 
years the repairs and alterations, would leave no balan 
whatever over of the £156. We assure the working 
| classes that they never can obtain cheap and good hi 
at the same time. If they are to be cheap, they will! 
ibe good ; and if they are to be good, they will not be ake 
‘is styled cheap. ult 
mt 





PRIXTED BY GEORGE TROUP, 29, DUNLOP STREET, GLasGcow, 
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